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David Hare with two of his pupils—Russick Krishna Mullick and Tarak Nath Ghose. 

Portrait by Charles Pote, 1831. 

(By courtsey of Shri P. K. Sarkar, Head Master, Hare School, Calcutta) 
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PROL 


A CONTEMPORARY TRIBUTE 

ON A MURAL TABLET AT HARE SCHOOL 

( ERECTED, A.D. 1847 ) 

Ah ! warm philanthropist faithful friend ! 

Thy life devoted to one generous end. 

To bless the Hindoo mind with British lore. 

And truth’s and nature's faded lights restore I 
If for a day that lofty aim was crossed 
You grieved like Titus that a day was lost! 

Alas ! it is not now a few brief honors 
That withholds, a heavier grief o'erpowers 
A nation whom you love'd as if your own — 

A life that gave the life of life is gone. 

D. L. Richardson (Capt.) 

( P> vfes.tor and later Principal, 
Hindu College . ) 
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OGUE 


A SONNET 

Henry Louis Vivian Oerozio 


“To those who originated and carried 
into effect the proposal for procuring 
a portrait of David Hare, .Esq.*' 


Your hand is on the helm — guide on young men 
The bark that's freighted with your country's doom. 
Your glories are but budding ; they shall bloom 
Like fabled amaranths Elysian, when 
The shore is won, even now within your ken. 

And when your torch shall dissipate the gloom 
That long has made your country but a tomb. 

Or worse than tomb, the priest's, the tyrant's den. 
Guide on, young men; your course is well begun; 
Hearts that are tuned to holiest harmony 
With all that e’en in thought is good, must be 
Best formed for deeds like those which shall be done 
By you hereafter till your guerdon's won 
And that which now is hope becomes reality. 


Written on 
MARCH 8. 1830 


Reprinted from 'Modern Review’January, 1933 
by courtsey of Mrs Mary Ann Dasgupta 
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rashtrapati Bhavan 
NEW DELHI-4 

September 18, 1975. 


I am glad to know that a Citizens' Committee 
has been formed in Calcutta to celebrate the bi-centen- 
ary of the birth of David Hare. 

David Hare won the esteem and love of the peo¬ 
ple of Calcutta by his valuable contribution to the spread 
of education. These celebrations will, I am sure, not 
only be a fitting tribute to David Hare's ideals and self¬ 
less service to the needy and poor but will also be a 
source of inspiration to all those engaged in the spread 
of education. 

I send my best wishes for the success of the 
celebrations. 



( F. A. Ahmed ) 
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VICE-PRESIDENT 
INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

September 16, 1975 


I am glad to know that the bi-cerlterlary of the 
birth of David Hare will be celebrated in West Bengal 
next year. David Hare spent his life in educating the 
boys on the right direction and making them useful 
citizens of the country. It is gratifying to note that 
the School which he ran has become one of the best 
Government Schools in the State. 

I send my best wishes for the success of the 
celebrations. 



t B. D. Jatti ) 
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sNipt *r^ft itrcT 

Prime Minister 
India 

NEW DELHI 
September 17, 1975. 


Dear Shri Justice Mitra, 

I have received your letter of September 10. I am glad to hear 
that you are planning to celebrate tha bicentenary of David Hare's birth 
and acknowledge his contribution to education in India. He was one of 
the British pioneers who genuinely loved and served India. The Hare 
School of Calcutta has given the country a large number of able and 
eminent citizens. 

Yours sincerely. 


11 — A 



Shri Justice Sankar Prasad Mitra, 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court. 

5, Cooper Street, Calcutta-700026 
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VII 


Shri Ajit Kumar Panja, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Minister-in-Charge 
Department of Health and 
Family Planning 
Government of West Bengal 


REF.- 



iwD«*rtr 


Dated the 29th November, 1975. 


sift 




Among the foreign humanists who came to India and dedicated themselves 
to the noble task of uplifting the Indian nation, the name of David Hare stands 
out as an outstanding one. A man whose ostensible interest in work was to spread 
education among the illiterate masses, he, however, extended his talents and his 
deep feelings for the cause of the downtrodden people to other spheres as well. 
Therefore, for him, a man who loved humanity, to be one of the Founder-Mem¬ 
bers of the Calcutta Medical College and Hospital and one-time Sceretary of this 
institution was no surprise. 

The name of David Hare has travelled down the history of Bengal, nay India, 

for more than a century and a half as an illustrious personality who held the 

beacon light of education and services to humanity. His services to the cause of 

ihe uplifting of the Indian nation can hardly be forgotten, for no chapter of history 

can ever be written without mentioning the name of David Hare. His statue on 
ihe sacred precincts of the Presidency College and the Hare School over-looking 
the College Square symbolises the Christian spirit. We shall always remember with 
a sense of gratitude David Hare, who, hailing from the West, proved that the East 
and the West the twain can always meet. For us David Hare will always be a 
source of inspiration. 


(Sd. ) 
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S. N. Sen, m.a., ph.o. (Lond) 
Vice Chancellor 


SENATE HOUSE 
Calcutta-12 

25 November 1975 


It is very gratifying to learn that bicentenary of birth of David Hare is going 
to be celebrated. 

David Hare was regarded as "the father of native education" and "the Apostle 
of native progress" He came to India in 1800 to work as a watch-maker, but 
the profession did not interest him. So, by handing over his business to Mr. Grey, 
he, with Raja Rammohan Roy, began advocating dissemination of English education 
in this country which was the most convenient means by which access was to be 
obtained to science of the West by our countrymen. He may be called the First 
European Philanthropist in India whose mission was removal of superstition and 
ignorance from this country and to its fulfilment he consecrated his life. Born in 
a land and a society so different from us, he loved us for humanity was dear to 
him. No geographical or social or other extraneous distinction narrowed his sym¬ 
pathies. He worked for the constitution of School Society and the Hindu College, 
and year after year patiently nursed these institutions, devoting whole of his time. 
These institutions which are at present Presidency College and Hare School are 
monuments of his efforts for the intellectual and moral upliftment of our people. 

While I pay my humble tribute to this great philanthropist, I feel that though 
erection of statue and monuments for him give vent to our deep love and venera¬ 
tion for him, the real tribute for his work will be our grateful recollection of David 
Hare in our heart and this, I hope, we shall pass on from generation to generation 
to draw from his life invaluable and enduring lessons. 



VICE-CHANCELLOR 
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Dr. Ramaranjan Mukherji 

Viee-Chanctllor 



UNIVERSITY OF BURDWAN 
BURDWAN 713101 (W. Bengal) 
Telephone : BDN. 224 Ext 66 
Resi.—BON. 169 


V/M.4 (P & A)/165 
Dated, the 17th November, 1976* 
19th 


I am extremely glad to know that the bi-centenary of birth 
of David Hare is going to be celebrated on January 31 and 
February 1, 1976 and a Committee has been formed for the 
purpose. 

David Hare is one of the few Britishers who devoted them¬ 
selves to the service of the Indian people and made his place 
in the history of our land side by side with the illustrious sons 
of the soil like Rammohan and Iswar Chandra. The move taken 
for celebrating the bi-centenary of his birth is an expression of 
our gratitude to that noble soul and, I hope, it will receive wide 
response from all quarters. 



(Ramaranjan Mukherji) 
17.11.75 


Dr. Manish Pradhan 
Hony. Secretary 

David Hare Bi-centenary of birth 
Celebration Committeee 
87, College Street 
Calcutta-12 
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ACHARYA 

INDIRA GANDHI 

UPACHARYA 

SURAJIT CHANDRA SINHA 
R«f. No.- 


VISVA-BHARATI 

FOUNDED BY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 



SANTINIKETAN 
WEST BENGAL, INDIA 

Telephone: BOLPUR 451*6 
1, December 1975 


I am very happy to learn that an arrangement has been 
made to celebrate the occasion of Bicentenary Birthday of David Hare. 

In this age of growing mistrust and suspicion among nations 
we gratefully remember the outstanding contribution of David 
Hare in the promotion of modern education in this country. The 
city of Calcutta and the state of West Bengal have the special 
privilege of having that pioneer in modern education in our 
midst. The Bicentenary celebration will give us an opportunity 
to reevaluate in an unbiased manner the lasting contribution of 
this great Englishman. I am sure, all the educated citizens of 
West Bengal will generously support the endeavour of the David 
Hare Bicentenary of Birth Celebration Committee. 


( S. C. Sinha ) 
Vice-Chancellor 
Visva-Bharati 
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Vice-Chancellor 



RABINDRA BHARATI 
6/4, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane 
Calcutta-7 
Phone : 34-1328 
27. 10 1975. 


Revered Friend, 

On the supremely auspicious occasion of the holy David 
Hare Bi-centenary of Birth Celebration, may I convey to you 
our heart-felt felicitations, sincere good wishes, and loving 
greetings ? 

In these days of unrest and uncertainty even in the holy 
field of Education itself, let the great, grand and glorious example 
of this unfailing and undaunted friend of Bengal inspire the 
younger generation specially to dedicate themselves for the cause 
of Education anew ; and lead all to the golden goals of Safya- 
Siva-Sundara : Truth - Beauty - Goodness. 

May the blessings of the Divine Mother be showered on 
you for ever and for ever ; and fill your holy lives with per¬ 
fect Peace and Bliss. 


Yours sincerely, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Rabindra Bharati University 
27.10.75 
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PrMidtrtt 


Phonal 24-8595 



WEST BENGAL 

BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CALCUTTA-1 6 

D.O.N6. 388-Pres/75 December 1 2, 1975. 


Dear Dr. Pradhan, 

I am glad to learn from your letter dated October 20, 1975 that you are going 
to celbbrate the bi-centenary of birth of David Hare. I am also thankful to you 
for electing me as a Vice-President of the David Hare Bi-centenary of Birth Celebra¬ 
tion Committee. It will be a pleasure on my part to be associated with the Cele¬ 
bration Committee. 

It is in the fitness of things that you have proposed to bring out a souvenir 
which, I think, will be a prelude to the many-sided programme you will arrange in 
commemoration of 200 years of birth of David Hare. 

What David Hare did for Bengal in those dark days of dependence has yet 
to be assessed, though significant effort has already been made for the rediscovery 
of the 19th century which has become a gold mine to the contemporary research 
scholars. The life of David Hare, I believe, will have to be studied in its proper 
perspective when the full history of Indian renaissance will be re-written. The study 
of David Hare as a unique personality in the background of the 19th century re¬ 
awakening is no longer a forbidding task as the sealed doors of the past have 
reopened before our eyes. 

We know David Hare as a pioneer of education and a philanthropist. We 
know his love for the poor and the suffering humanity. We visualise the man peep¬ 
ing through the door of the palanquin on his way to the school with the naked 
children running with him. The vision of the same man with a towel in his 
hand at the entrance of the school is very familiar to us. But we have not yet 
discovered the whole man who made Bengal his second home and dedicated his 
life to the cause of resurgence of Bengal through education. It is high time we 
took off the veil that hid the real man and dived deep into his many-splendoured 
soul, the effulgence of which would undoubtedly illumine the age he lived in and 
the ideals he lived for. The Celebration Committee. I hope, will play no mean part 
in this regard. 

I wish the celebration success. 


To 

Dr. Manish Pradhan, 

Hony. Secretary, 

David Hare Bicentenary of Birth 
Celebration Committee, 


Yours sincerely, 

( S. M. Chatterji ) 
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K. K. BIRLA 


BIRLA BUILDING 

9/1, R. N. MUKHERJEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA-700001. 


November 5, 1975 


The forthcoming celebration of the Bicentenary of David Hare 
is not only an event of importance for West Bengal but for the 
whole of our country. He was one among those brave band 
of pioneers like William Carey and Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who 
ushered in a New Era of Education in English. 

David Hare came to Calcutta as a clock merchant, but very 
soon he turned into an educationist avowed to the cause of 
spreading English education among our people. Though he be¬ 
longed to the race of the rulers, he elected to identify himself 
with the people of the country of his adoption. He set up an 
English school which was later named as Hare School and 
founded the School Book Society. He had thus bequathed to 
us a legacy of which we are truly proud. His life was solely de¬ 
dicated to the cause of education and he earned the highest 
esteem of our countrymen who honoured him with the title of 
Mahatma. 

On the occasion of his bicentenary, we remember him with 
pride and commemorate his memory with gratitude. I take this 
opportunity to pay humble tributes to his hallowed memory. 

K. K. BIRLA 
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We are celebrating this year the bi¬ 
centenary of the birth of David Hare 
who can justly be called the father of 
Western Education in Bengal, if not in 
India. Born in 1775, David Hare came 
to Calcutta in 1800 to carry on the busi¬ 
ness of a watchmaker. He was a bache¬ 
lor. He was a successful businessman 
but had no attraction for the wealth he 
had acquired. 

He came in touch with intellectuals 
and social reformers like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Radha Kanta Deb Bahadur, Prince 
Dwarka Nath Tagore and others. He was 
interested in social welfare activities. He 
discovered that ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion were the principal impediments to 
India's progress. He realised that to fight 
ignorance and superstition, dissemination 
of education amongst the masses was 
essential European learning and scien¬ 
ce must be imparted to the youth and 
students of India. At the same time they 
must be conscious of India's ancient cul¬ 
ture and heritage. He was not a Chris¬ 
tian missionary interested in proselytism. 
He was an educationist, pure and simple. 

In 1818, he founded the Calcutta Sch¬ 


ool Book Society. The objects of the So¬ 
ciety principally were, (1) to assist and 
improve existing schools, (2) to establish 
and support further schools, and (3) to 
publish books for school students. Under 
the auspices of the Calcutta School So¬ 
ciety the Arpuli Pathsala was established. 
This Pathsala later on became the Hare 
School. The expenses of the Pathsala 
were borne by David Hare. He even paid 
small sums of money to the poor students 
of the Pathsala to meet their daily needs. 
When his pupils were sick he visited them 
at their homes and arranged for their treat¬ 
ment. Rarely in the history of education 
of any country in the World was love, 
affection and sympathy for students shown 
in so unreserved and unqualified a manner. 

David Hare not only built up what 
was later on known as the Hare School, 
but had extended his help and coopera¬ 
tion to the creation of other educational 
institutions as well. He donated large 
areas of land on which was built (a) the 
Hindu College, (b) the Sanskrit College, 
(c) the Presidency College and (d) the 
Hare School. 

David Hare was one of the founders 
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of the Calcutta Medical College which 
opened the gateway of medical science 
to our country. The Calcutta Medical Coll¬ 
ege was bulit possibly on his property. Be¬ 
tween 1837 and 1841 he was the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary of this College. 

The College Square, one of the bi¬ 
ggest public parks and swimming centres 
in our city, was the property of David 
Hare. He was buried here in June 1842 
when his co-religionists refused him the us¬ 
ual Christian burial on the ground of the 
views he held in public life. 

David Hare took part in manifold so¬ 
cial activities. At the time of Durga Puja 
he used to distribute DhoatUs and Satees 
amongst poor boys and girls—their mothers 
and sisters. He worked for protection of 
Indians from deportation as indentured 
labour. He demanded that poor cultiva¬ 
tors should have their due share of the 
product of their agricultural labour. 

He also took interest in the country’s 
Judicial System. He proposed the intro¬ 
duction of trial by jury. From 1840 to 


1842 he was the third Commissioner of 
the Calcutta Court of Requests which 
served the city's mercantile community 
for quite a long time. 

He even got himself involved in poli¬ 
tical matters like fighting for the freedom 
of the Press to remove pre-cepsorship 
orders on printed materials. 

A true friend and benefactor of India, 
he was one of the pioneers amongst Euro¬ 
peans who dedicated themselves to the 
service of the downtrodden in India. His 
name ought to be reverentially remem¬ 
bered along with the names of persons 
like Dr. Annie Besant, Sister Nivedita, Rev. 
C. F. Andrews and Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta. 
Every endeavour should, therefore, be made 
to celebrate the bi-centenary of his birth 
in a befitting manner. Of him it was said : 

"A nation whom you loved as if your own— 
A life that gave the life of life is gone." 

David Hare is gone ; but tne radiance 
of his memory should continue to illu¬ 
minate the Indian horizon for ever and 
ever more. 



Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court 
President, David Hare Bicentenary of Birth 
Celebration Committee. 
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The Chairman Speaks 


At the early age of ten I had the good 
fortune of being taken in as a student of 
that well-known school, which bears the 
name of DAVID HARE of hallowed mem¬ 
ory. Little did I know when I first walk¬ 
ed into the spacious halls, or along the 
wide corridors, of the building — then two 
storeyed — of that school what DAVID 
HARE had done for, inter alia, the upliftment 
and education of the boys of his land of 
adoption, where, shunned by his own coun¬ 
trymen and almost ostracised by them 
for his love for "native" boys and for his 
non-proselytizing spirit, he had worked 
hard till death without seeking any favour 
or fearing any frown. An old clock which 
is still preserved in the School premises 
as having belonged at one time to DAVID 
HARE, and the lines of Captain D. L. 
Richardson engraved in golden letters in 
a marble tablet affixed to one of the 
walls of the ground floor aroused my curio¬ 
sity to know more about that great man ; 
but I was then much too young for all 
that. And what captured my mind most, 
as I still remember in the evening of my 
life, was the wonderful oil painting by 
Charles Pote which still hangs from a 
wall of the first floor. This depicts the 
protrait of DAVID HARE with two of his 
best known students, including, as I later 
came to know, Radhanath Sikdar, the 
accredited discoverer of the highest moun¬ 
tain in our planet. And I was full of awe 
and reverence for that great man whose 


full length marble statue stands on the 
grounds lying between the Hare School 
and the Presidency College. 

I matriculated from the Hare School 
in 1918, which happened to be the cen¬ 
tenary year of that famous School, and 
half a century later in 1968 it struck me 
that some effort should be made to cele¬ 
brate 150 years of the uninterrupted exis¬ 
tence of our dear school. The celebra¬ 
tions were a grand success, thanks par¬ 
ticularly to the unflagging exertions of 
my lifelong friend. Dr. A. P. Das Gupta 
( who has passed away recently ), Sree 
Keshab Bhattacharya (the then Head Mas¬ 
ter of the School ) and some other mem¬ 
bers of the then Celebration Committee. 
A Bengali drama about "DAVID HARE" 
written by Dr. Subodh Mukherjee of Burd- 
wan ( whom I came to know through 
my esteemed friend and journalist Sree 
Tushar Kanti Ghose ) was exceedingly well- 
staged at the Presidency College Audi¬ 
torium by Dr. Mukherjee's party and the 
title role was played wonderfully well by 
Dr. N. C. Chandra of Calcutta before a 
packed house. Furthermore, a most ele¬ 
gant and informative souvenir volume 
was very carefully complied and edited 
by my friend Dr A. P. Das Gupta after 
considerable research, containing, besides 
interesting articles about DAVID HARE 
and his times, lists of some famous ex¬ 
students and ex-teachers of that school. 
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It is, in my opinion, a volume which is 
worth preserving and reprinting, if nece¬ 
ssary. In order to preserve the oil paint¬ 
ing of DAVID HARE for the benefit of 
posterity it was duly renovated and it is 
expected that it will continue to inspire 
hope and spirit of determination for future 
generations of students for at least ano¬ 
ther 100 years to come. And lastly a sum 
of a few thousand rupees, which remain¬ 
ed in the bank after meeting all expenses, 
was made over to the Director of Public 
Instruction, West Bengal, with a request 
to frame necessary rules and to apply 
the income thereof for the benefit of 
needy and deserving students year by year. 

In or about August 1975 Dr. Subodh 
Mukherjee of Burdwan and his friend, the 
well-known journalist Sree Kumaresh Ghosh, 
suggested to me that in the fitness of 
things we should celebrate the bicen¬ 
tenary of birth of DAVID HARE to whom 
we owe so much. A Celebration Com¬ 
mittee was formed and, thanks to the 
untiring zeal of the Hony. Secretary and 
some members of the Celebration Com¬ 
mittee, viz. the editor of this volume, 
Sree Rakhal Bhattacharya, and Sree Raghu- 
nath Dey who helped considerably to 


secure donations and contributions to the 
fund of the Committee, the celebrations 
were held at the Presidency College Audi¬ 
torium on the 14th and 15th days of Feb¬ 
ruary 1976. Our Governor and our Chief 
Justice ( who is the President of the Cele¬ 
bration Committee ) graced the function 
by their presence on the first day, and 
our Governor was pleased to announce a 
donation of Rs. 5,000/- from his fund for 
awarding a special medals or prizes out of 
the income thereof to meritorious and 
needy students. The functions included 
the very successful staging of the aforesaid 
Bengali drama about DAIVD HARE by the 
same troupe of artistes at the same place 
and the creditable performance there of 
Rabindranath's "TASHER DESH" by the 
Shanti Niketan Ashramik Sangha. Besid¬ 
es bringing out this souvenir volume 
under the very able guidance of Sree 
Rakhal Bhattacharya it is intended to es¬ 
tablish a fund with the net balance in the 
bank for helping needy and deserving 
students from year to year. 

it is needless for me to expatiate on 
the manifold activities of DAVID HARE in 
our country, since the same have been 
fully dealt with elsewhere in this volume. 



( B. C. Mitra ) 

Barrister-at-Law 

Chairman : David Hare Bicentenary of Birth 
Celebration Committee. 
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The Hony. Secretary Reports 


It is nly proud privilege to preface the 
Commemorative Volume of David Hare 
Bicentenaiy of Birth Celebration with an 
account of the aims and objectives we 
had set and of the extent to which these 
have been achieved. 

The celebration of Birth Bicentenary of 
David Hare, we feel, is a bounden duty of 
all conscious Indians, especially those who 
have been benefited by the great man's phil- 
anthropical activities in multifarious fields, 
viz. . (1) Propagation of education with 
the western scientific outiooK ; (2) Advance¬ 
ment of medical education with establish¬ 
ment of hospitals ; (3) Publication of pro¬ 
perly prepared books for schools through 
the Calcutta School Book Society; (4) 
Advocating the Government for introduc¬ 
tion of trial by jury ; (5) Claims for 

administrative reforms ; (6) Insisting on 
the 'Freedom cf the Press'; (7) Protec¬ 

tion of Indians from depotiation as inden¬ 
tured labour ; (8) Demand for a fair 

share of the produce of the land for the 
'tillers of the soil' and (9) Fostering 
among the youth . an urge for rational 
thinking. In fact, David Hare nursed the 
sappling of modem Bengal, rather India, 
whoever might have sown the seeds. 

Some of us, despite feeling an urge to 


celebrate the bicentenary were hesitant 
about how to begin it, when and where. 
At this stage of indecision, our friend 
Dr. Subodh Mukherjee of Burdwan, a de¬ 
voted Hare-ian, put us on the track. 
Accordingly, a meeting was held at the 
residence of Sri Bijan Chandra Mitra, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, at 34, Raja Rammohan Sarani, 
on Saturday, August 9, 1975 at 4 p. m. 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Mitra, to 
devise ways and means for organising a 
public function in observance of the 200th 
Birth Anniversary of the late David Hare, 
whose benevolent services to the cause 
of general and medical education in our 
country can never be forgotten. 

Mr. Mitra was unanimously authorised to 
convene another meeting at the earliest 
opportunity with educationists and lead¬ 
ing personalities—official and unofficial, 
with the object of forming an effective 
Committee for celebration in a befitting 
manner. The said meeting was held on 
Saturday, September 6, 1975 at Hare School. 
Calcutta, under the chairmanship of Hon'ble 
Mr. Sankar Prasad Mitra, Chief Justice o f 
Calcutta High Court, where the following 
gentlemen were present viz., B. C Mitra, 
Dr. Subodh Mukhopadhaya, Rakhal Bhatta- 
charya, Kumaresh Ghosh, Prafulla Kumar 
Sarker, Dr. Narayan Kumar Chandra, Swami 
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Lokeswarananda, Suhrit Mitra, Nripen Chow- 
dhury, Radha Raman Mitra, Sm. Kajari 
Banerjee, Kumar Prokash Sen, Amal Chan¬ 
dra Mitra, Sunil Kumar Mitra, Nayan Ranjan 
Basu , Raghu Nath Dey, Kanad Mohan 
Sen. Tarun Kumar Sen and others, 

A Committee was formed at the meeting to 
celebrate David Hare's Bicentenary of Birth. 
It was headed by Hon'ble Mr. Chief Justice 
S. P. Mitra as President, Mr. B. C. Mitra as 
Chairman and my humble self as Hony. 
Secretary. 

A draft programme for celebration was 
planned to be inaugurated in February 
1976 with the main objective of make- 
ing the present generation conscious of 
the labours and sacrifices of David Hare— 
who became almost an Indian, in thought 
and habit—working for the prosperity of 
the people of this country by educating 
them on proper lines and ensuring justice 
and providing open scope for develop¬ 
ment to all Indians—even under the shack¬ 
les of an alien rule. Various items of the 
programme drawn up included : (1) Repu¬ 
blication of the biography of David Hare 
by Peary Chand Mitra (now unavailable); 
(2) Publication of juvenile biographies 
of David Hare by National Book Trust, New 
Delhi, in Indian languages and in Bengali by 
commercial publishers of Calcutta ; (3) 
Setting up a memorial of David Hare in 
Calcutta Medical College; (4) Renova¬ 
tion of David Hare's Tomb at College Squ¬ 
are ; (5) To urge the Government of 

India for issuing a David Hare Commemora¬ 
tive Stamp ; (6) Requests to educational 
institutions all over West Bengal to observe 
David Hare Week to hold discussions. 


seminars, exhibitions, etc. on him ; (7) 
Holding competitions in recitation, elocu¬ 
tion and essay-writing on David Hare, and 
finally (8) To produce a Commemorative 
Volume within the year, instead of publish¬ 
ing a souvenir on the date of the inaugu¬ 
ration. 

Warm messages were received from the 
President of India, Shri F. A. Ahmed, Vice- 
President Shri B. D. Jatti, Prime Minister, 
Sm. Indira Gandhi, and many other impor¬ 
tant public men. 

In response to our request, Shri A. K. Panja, 
the Minister of Health 8- Family Planning, 
Government of West Bengal, graciously an¬ 
nounced the decision of the Government to 
re-name the 'Prince of Wales Hospital' of 
Calcutta Medical College as 'DAVID HARE 
BLOCK'with effect from February 1, 1976, 
in recognition of David Hare's role as a 
Founder-Member and the First Secretary 
of the Medical College. 

Our approach to the Govt, of India (Phi¬ 
lately Bureau) for issuing a commemora¬ 
tive stamp of David Hare was not, how¬ 
ever, fruitful—despite correspondence by 
our Chairman and personal approach to the 
authorities in New Delhi—on some techni¬ 
cal points ; but we have not given up hope 
and the matter is still being persued. 

I must admit that though we have not 
fully succeeded in our objective of involv¬ 
ing all the educational institutions and 
academicians, we have at least been able 
to fulfil our obligations to a considerable 
extent despite limitations. 
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A Press Conference Was held at the Press 
Club Tent Maidan on January 5, 1976 
with representatives of The Statesman. 
Basumati, Jugantar, Ananda Bazar Patrika, 
Satyajug, The Ghazi ( Urdu Daily ), Desh- 
Darpan, Rozana Hind, Indian Medical Asso¬ 
ciation. West Bengal College & University 
Teachers' Association, Bhart Scouts & 
Guides (West Bengal), etc. Our President 
Hon'ble Mr. Chief Justice S. P. Mitra presi¬ 
ded over the meeting and explained the aims 
and objects of the Bicentenary Committee. 

The year-long programme chalked out 
by our Committee was formally inaugu¬ 
rated at the Presidency College Audito¬ 
rium with a two-day function on February 
14 and 15, just before Hare's 200th Birth 
Anniversary on February 17, 1976. 

Prior to this, however, a David Hare Week 
was observed which started with a memori¬ 
al service at the College Square Tomb 
on February 9. It was a solemn func¬ 
tion indeed. Floral wreaths were offered 
by our President, Mr. Chief Justice S. P. 
Mitra, Chariman, Mr. B. C. Mitra, Health 
Minister, Shri A. K. Panja, David Hare Train¬ 
ing College, Calcutta University, Medical 
College, R. G. Kar Medical College, Hare 
School, Hindu School, Sanskrit Collegiate 
School, Calcutta Corporation, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Institute. West Bengal College & 
University Teachers’ Association and many 
others. The National Cadet Corps of Hare 
School and Boys' Scouts of Hindu School 
presented a guard of honour to the mem¬ 
ory of the sacred soul. 

The inauguration ceremony at the Presi¬ 
dency College Auditorium on February 14, 


Was preluded by floral tributes to David 
Hare's imposing statue in the Hare School 
campus, which was very pleasantly illumi¬ 
nated. The formal inauguration of the func¬ 
tion was made by the Governor Shri A. L. 
Dias garlanding an oil-painting of Hare 
placed on the stage. The day’s pro¬ 
gramme started with an opening song 
by Shri Sabitabrata Dutt with his soprano 
voice and recitation of Satyen Dutt's poem 
'David Hare' by Shri Dilip Ghosh fully 
voiced our sentiments. Tributes were 
paid to David Hare by the Governor Shri 
A. L. Dias, Chief Justice Shri Sankar 
Prasad Mitra and Chairman Shri Bijan 
Chandra Mitra. The day's function con¬ 
cluded with Rabindranath's satire play 
'Tasher Desh', staged by Santiniketan 
Ashramik Sangha. 

On February 15. 1976, a Seminar on David 
Hare was held at the same place presid¬ 
ed over by Dr. Anil Chandra Banerjee, a 
leading scholar in modern Indian history. 
Learned discourses were held by Prof. 
Amiya Majumdar, Sri Gouranga Gopal Sen- 
gupta, Sri Asokeial Ghosh and Sri Kumaresh 
Ghosh, who emphasised on the different 
facets of Hare's activities. A special pro¬ 
gramme composed and presented by Hindu 
School students projected the many-sided 
personality of Hare. The function con¬ 
cluded with a stage performance of 
Dr. Subodh Mukherjee's Bengali drama 
'David Hare' by 'Burdwan Sanskriti Pari- 
shad' which was a grand success with 
the near-perfect impersonation of David 
Hare by Dr. Narayan Kumar Chandra. 

The Governor Shir A. L. Dias annouced a 
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* Special donation of i'.fls. 5000/" , to the 
Committee for initiating David Hare prizes 
and/or scholarships for needy meritorius 
school students. Arrangements for awar¬ 
ding such prizes are under negotiation with 
the Board of Secondary Education* We 
have also received a.donation of Rs. 5000/- 
from the Calcutta University and awaiting 
receipt of another Rs'5,000 granted by the 
Government of West Bengal ( Education 
Department). 

I am glad tq. announce that the Calcutta 
Corporation had graciously responded to 
our proposal for the renovation of David 
Hare's Tomb and work was taken up in 
fight earnest. The Administrator, Shri Siva- 
prasad Samaddar and his able assistants— 
Shri Bimal Roy Dy. Commissioner, Shri A. 
C. Banerjee Secretary and Shri S. Mitra 
District Engineer —saw to it that the work 
be completed in time for a formal inaugura¬ 
tion of the renovated Tomb on June 1, 
1976, the 134th Death Anniversary of David 
Hare At a special well-attended function, 
organised by the Calcutta Corporation in 
collaboration with the Bicentenary Commi¬ 
ttee, renovated Tomb, at College Sjquare 
was presented to the people by Dr. S. N. 
Sen, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. The opening song ''Ganga Sindhu 
Yamuna Kaberi" by Sri Sabitabrata Dutt 
and recitation of 'David Hare' ( poem by 
Satyen Dutt) by Sm. Bijoy Lakshmi Bur- 
man added solemnity to the occasion. 
Shri Debpsh Das I. C. S. ( Retd.) the emi- 
ment litterateur read a poem he had specia¬ 
lly composed on the occasion. Speeches 
were made by Dr. S. N. Sen, Chief Justice 
Mr. S. P. Mitra, Shri Subrata Mukherjee, 


Minister of State for Municipal Affairs arid 
others.' Floral wreaths were placed at the 
Tomb by the Vice-Chancellor Dr. Sen, Chief 
Justice Mr. Mitra, Minister of iStatd 
Shri Mukherjee, Administrator of . Calcutta 
Corporation $hri,$afnaddar. Commissioner Of 
Calcutta Corporation Shri N. K Mukherjee, 
Principal of David Hare Training College,Shri 
Dibakardas Mahanta, and representatives of 
Hare School, Calcutta University Institute, 
City College of Commerce 8- Business 
Administration, Publishers, & Booksellers, 
Guild, Sailendra Memorial Club, Bowbazar 
Bayam Samity, College Square Swimming 
Club, V. S. Camp and others. 

The renovated Tomb, despite the re-inaugu¬ 
ration is yet to be completed. Shri Sunil Ku¬ 
mar Pal, the renowned sculptor, has very ki¬ 
ndly agreed .to our request to decorate the 
Tomb with relief works depicting the activi¬ 
ties of David Hare, as the lines of works at 
the Gandhi Ghat, Barrackpur done by Shri 
Pal himself a suggestion enthusiastically ac¬ 
cepted by the Calcutta Corporation. Shri Pal 
has volunteered to take the responsibility 
of designing and supervising the execution 
of the. relief pannels within the tomb com¬ 
pound, without any charge for his servi¬ 
ces. We look forward to the relief pla¬ 
ques being inaugurated on the next death 
anniversary of Hare (1st June, 1977 ). 

Celebrating the Bicentenary of David Hare's 
Birth would be meaningless if no lasting eff¬ 
ect is left on the present generation of our 
youth. The Board of Secondary Education 
West Bengal has been approached for mak¬ 
ing the life of David Hare a must in the 
school curriculum and the response to such 
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approach has been hopeful. The National 
Book Trust readily agreed to our propo¬ 
sal for publication of a Biography of Hare. 

We for ourselves have decided to orga¬ 
nise state-wise competitions in essay-writing 
elocution and recitation on David Hare to 
be held in February next. 

Outside the programme of the Committee 
special David Hare Seminars were also held 
at David Hare Training College and Ban- 
giya Sahitya Parishad among others and 
an Exhibition of Books and Pictures was 
held at the National Library for a week 
as ‘David Hare Week'. Special articles 
have been published in several leading dai¬ 
lies and periodicals and a special talk on 
David Hare was broadcasted by the All India 
Radio, Calcutta. At the initiation and effort 
of our Committee colleague Sri Tarun Sen 
a special programme on David Hare was 
televised on March 2, 1976 by the Calcutta 
Television Centre. The programme consis¬ 
ted of showing the old residence of David 
Hare on Hare Street (present NICCO house), 
the building which he began to construct op¬ 
posite it at Church Lane, a portrait of David 
Hare engraved on paper by Ramdhone Swa- 
rnokar (preserved at Victoria Memorial Hall), 
the Presidency College, the site of old Hin¬ 
doo College, Hare School, the clock belong¬ 
ing to Hare (now at Hare School) and lastly 
his Tomb at College Square, along with 
which discourses were going on about Hare's 
services between Sm. Kalyani Karlekar, Sri 
Benoy Ghosh, Sri Subir Roy Chowdhuri and 
myself. We have learnt to our great satis¬ 
faction that a street ( second street in the 
State of West Bengal) has been named 


as 'David Hare Sarani' in the industrial 
township of Durgapore 'B' Zone, during the 
planning of the town over a decade ago. 

I might take the indulgence of claiming 
that with all the shortcomings, we have 
been hailed in many quarters for having 
succeeded in digging up Hare's memoirs 
from the depth of oblivion where those 
were lying buried since his last Death 
Anniversary observance in 1876. We, 
however, now look forward to researchers 
for popularising the analysis of David Hare 
and his role in making modern India what 
it is today and if such activities are un¬ 
dertaken, it will give this Committee a 
genuine feeling of satisfaction at the 
success of our mission. 

Lastly, I, on behalf of the Committee and my¬ 
self, sincerely thank Shri A. K. Panja our Mi¬ 
nister of Heath & Family Planning, Shri N. R. 
Ray. Secretary & Curator of Victoria Memori¬ 
al Hall, the Librarian and his colleagues of 
National Library, the authorities of Cal¬ 
cutta Television Centre, the authorities of All 
India Radio, Calcutta, the authorities of 
National Insulated Cable Co., the authori¬ 
ties of Press Club, Calcutta, Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration, Shri P. K. Sarker, the then Head 
Master of Hare School and his colleagues, 
Sailendra Memorial Club and all others 
who most generously helped us in cele¬ 
brating the functions and providing mater¬ 
ials for this volume. I also thank the don¬ 
ors and subscribers who contributed libera¬ 
lly and the writers for their valuable writ¬ 
ings enabling us to produce and publish 
this volume in its present form. My thanks 
are also offered to my colleagues in the 
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Committee and all those who directly or 
indirectly helped us in making it a success. 
Special mention is due to the immense 
services rendered by Shri Raghu Nath Dey 
end Shri Tarun Sen. 

How far we have been able to inspire 


the public with the spirit of David Hare 
by projecting his role for his philanthropic 
activities in the 19th Century Renaissance 
and in different spheres is a question 
of assessment which I leave to the rea¬ 
ders of this volume and to the future 
generations. 


LONG LIVE DAVID HARE 



( Manish Chandra Pradhan, M.D., T D.D. ) 

Hony. Secretary : David Hare Bicentenary ol Birth 
Celebration Committee. 
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During a period when England was going 
through the bloodless Glorious Revolution 
(1688 ) for widening the base of demo* 
dracy, an English tradesman was laying 
the seed which grew in time to be the 
Indian Empire, the brightest jewel in the 
British Imperial Crown, over whose world¬ 
wide possessions the sun never dared to 
set till the other day. 

Paradoxically, around that seed of greed 
and avarice developed the Kernel of the 
world's premier centre of an impeccable 
synthesis of two diverse cultures, that of 
the East and the West 

Job Charnock, a 60-year old fugitive 
Agent of the English East India Company, 
finding it too hot to stay at Hooghly or 
Murshidahad, sailed up and down the 
Ganga to land "chance-directed" on a 
river-side marshy land (Aug 24, 1680), 
with hardly any habitation, “infested by 
jackals, wild fowls and crocodiles." Sett¬ 
ing up his. kuthi or trading centre at 
Chuttanuttee somewhere near the ghat he 
had landed at, Charnock. purchased the 
three contiguous villages at a price of 
Rs 1300. By the end of the century the 
Chuttanuttee trading centre was absorbed 
in the bigger township that had grown 
up—to be called Collicotta. 




The habitation, which had started with only 
a few thatched cottages, was “chance-erect¬ 
ed 4 ' ; to be the city of Calcutta and in less 
than a hundred years it developed to such 
a stature as to be acknowledged a City 
of Palaces and the second city of the 
British Empire, next only to historic London. 

Vet Charnock, despite his immense fcon- 
tribution to his country's future prosperity 
and grandeur, did not find a place in 
history and received no compliments even 
in his own country. He is not comma* 
morated in any biography and lives only 
in rumours and hearsays. With no men¬ 
tion In the Encycfopaedia Britannica,the only 
note about him is In the Macropaedia. a 
subsidiary mini-volume comprising a sum* 
mary of the contents of the Britannica, the 
latest edition of which has only this to 
say about the founder of Calcutta : 

"Frequently at odds with Indian leaders and 
his superiors, Charnock was, at times, 
accused of mismanagement, theft and bru¬ 
tality to Indian prisoners and having ques¬ 
tionable morals, he was once recommend¬ 
ed for dismissal". 

Nor do we in India cherish any soft cor¬ 
ner for that Englishman, whose trading 
methods set the trend and at whose centre 
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began the process of bleeding India 
white for enriching the British people. 
But a concomitant process, resulting from 
the accidental meeting of two diverse 
types of human geniuses, led to an un¬ 
precedented but ideal synthesis, so as to 
release, for the first time in the East, 
tremendous forces for a cultural revolu¬ 
tion. 

The Indian genius, as Rabindranath puts it 
in his classic lyric, thrives on an innate 
capacity to receive and assimilate all 
the diverse human trends. Britain, on the 
other hand, as characterised by another great 
Indian intellectual, Annada Shankar Roy.was 
the source from which streams of the West¬ 
ern European Anglo-Saxon geinus travelled 
all over the world, fertilizing the dormant 
local life to produce new mixed (hybrid ?) 
cultures. 

The early stages of the contact between 
the two peoples led to a confrontation ; 
the prosetylizing zeal of the Christians was 
met by the Hindus' urge to defend their 
traditional way of life. It was at the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th century that several 
intellectual Calcuttans, inspired by the 
human values as embodied in the English 
literature, felt, in turn, an urge to defend 
their national identity by re-discovering the 
life-philosophies as propounded by the 
ancient Indian sages and took to clear¬ 
ing the heavy weeds of superstition that 
had choked the lifestream during the long 
period of stagnation when supersitions 
had come to be firmly believed as tra¬ 
ditions. These efforts laid the basis for 
a synthesis between the best of the two 


cultures, for which the trend was set by 
Rammohun Roy. The subsequent efforts 
of dynamic super-intellectuals like Vidya- 
sagar, Michael Dutt, Bankim Chandra and 
Vivekananda, to mention only a few, sue- 
ceded, not only in controlling the acute 
occidentalitis of the Young Bengal group, 
but paved the way for an ideal synthesis 
in Rabindranath. In fact, from Ramfnohun 
down to Subhas Chandra, Bengal has pro¬ 
duced a bumper harvest of superhuman 
personalities, who, in number and quality 
during an equal space of time, have been 
surpassed in few other countries in his¬ 
tory. Rabindranath strove all his life, 
through extensive travels and lectures as 
also through his incredible extent of writ¬ 
ings, to make, not only his own people, 
but peoples all over the world, conscious 
that the entire humanity is but one unit, tho¬ 
ugh sub-divided by divergent racial and na¬ 
tional characteristics, adding thereby colour 
and charm to the growing one-world set-up. 

May be, as some ultra-left intellectuals 
point out, this cultural synthesis based on 
human values, did not extend beyond the 
city-bred middle class intelligentsia and as 
such no concomitant socio-economic 
revolution could be effected. But the 
trends that had been set are reflected in 
efforts at the balanced development of 
all parts of our vast country and of all the 
classes of the people—efforts which are 
being persued with determination and 
vigour, even under serious handicaps. There 
are incorrigible optimists, among whom 
the present writer is one, who looks for¬ 
ward to an ideal India emerging at not 
too distant a date and that despite 
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subversive efforts by overdeveloped and mi¬ 
litarily strong super-powers, keen on press¬ 
ing us down to a neo-colonial existence, 
infiltrating through espionage and multi¬ 
national corporations. India is fully alert 
to the situation and taking determined 
steps to maintain her march to progress 
on the chalked out lines. 

David Hare, a British-born Calcuttah, never 
left this city once he set foot on it as a 
young man of 25 and became one among 
the natives to seek a burial in the native 
quarters. 42 years later. He put his en¬ 
tire heart and soul to a mission, devot¬ 
ing all his time, labour and resources to 
bring about the upiiftment of the people, 
which, he believed, could be achieved only 
on the basis of a humanistic synthesis 
of the East and the West. 

On this occasion of the Bicentenary of 
Birth of that great soul, his diverse activi¬ 
ties and immense all-round contribution 
to the making of what India is to-day 
as also the India of the times to come, 
along with an analysis of the trends of 
his period—have been projected in this 
volume; or is it better to say that for pro¬ 
jecting which no efforts have been spared ? 

The Editor, with no academic background 
and pretension, had to tax his tenacity 
and patience to the utmost to convince 
our academicians that he would spare 
nothing to make the volume worth the 
trouble they have to take in contribut¬ 
ing learned papers for the same. 

For guidance in the planning of this vol¬ 
ume the undersigned is extremely grate¬ 


ful to two leading authorities on the period 
—Mr. Radharaman Mitra and Prof. Suso- 
bhan Sarkar. All efforts have been made 
to cover the relevant topics, except that 
the planned article on "David Hare and 
the Missionaries" could not be included. 
The learned professor who had undertaken 
to write it, being otherwise preoccupied, 
failed to keep his pledge, and it was by 
then too late for getting an alternative 
writer on the subject. 

I, on behalf of the Bicentenary Commi¬ 
ttee, and on my own behalf, take this 
opportunity of expressing sincere gratitude 
to all the contributors tor their graceful 
co-operation as also to many orther in¬ 
dividuals and institutions for their generous 
help and co-operation. 

The President of the Bicentenary Celebra¬ 
tion Committee, Hon'ble Chief Justice 
Shri S. P. Mitra and Mr. B. C. Mitra, 
the Chairman, have, with keen interest, fo¬ 
llowed every inch of the progress of my work 
to which Dr. Manish Pradhan, the Honorary 
Secretary, evinced no less concern. 

I shall have to suffer from a guilty cons¬ 
cience if I do not specifically acknowledge 
the services rendered by my friends Shri 
Raghu Nath Dey and Shri Tarun Kumar Sen, 
who relieved me of a major editorial bur¬ 
den by themselves shouldering the heavy 
responsibilities of searching, tracing, and 
procuring old documents, charts and pho¬ 
tographs, the reproduction of which, I 
strongly believe, has gone a long way in 
enriching the volume. 
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The readiness with which the National Li¬ 
brary, specially the Map section, the Calcutta 
Corporation, specially the Librarian and 
the Victoria Memorial — the Curator and 
his staff—responded to our requests in the 
above respects deserves special mention. 

Thanks are also due to ready response 
by the advertisers to whom we had to 
appeal for help, so that the volume could 
be made self-paying, thereby enabling our 
Committee to preserve the collections 
otherwise for creating a Fund for help¬ 
ing poor meritorious students and an 

■'V* ' 

endowent for further research on David 
Hare and his time. 


If this volume can revive interest in the 
man, his associates and the period, and 
project the course of our national pro¬ 
gress from his time till the next 150 years> 
inspiring further research—the efforts will 
be immensely recompensed. It will be 
left to the celebrators of the Hare Tri¬ 
centenary to take the next step, in the 
light of the conditions then prevailing. 

To remember David Hare and pay homage 
to his memory is a bounden filial obliga¬ 
tion for any one who is sustained and 
will be sustained in future by the fruits 
of his great labour of love. 


December 25, 1976. 


Editor: David Hare Bicentenary Volume 
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DAVID HARE : HUMANIST, EDUCATIONIST, THINKEP. 

LOVER OF MAN—AND HIS SCHOOL 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


When I was a small child, not even in my 
teens, my grandfather, who passed away 
at the ripe old age of 89 in 1906, was a 
great teacher and an inspiration in my 
childhood. He knew some Persian ( his 
education began with Persian, and then he 
picked up some English and Bengali, and 
later in life a smattering of Sanskrit), and 
he was among the older generation of his 
time in Bengal who had begun the study 
of English and had received some sort of 
modernisation in his mind through English 
studies. He used to repeat to us early in 
the morning, when we were still in bed, 
Sanskrit slokas and distichs from books on 
moral teaching like the Chnnakya Niri and 
from the Sanskrit Epics and Puianas. He 
also had a store of Sanskrit and Bengali 
doggerels as well as some stray Persian 
baits or verses. These got stuck in our 
memory, and I, even now when I have 
passed four score and five, can repeat some 
of them. 

One doggerel verse in Sanskrit which I 
learnt from him was the following : 

JONSAH’ KERI’ TATHA' HYA RAH’ 

PRINSEPAS'CA KANINGHAMAH* / 

PAN'CA GAURA'N SMAREN NITYAM 

JN'A'N'JANA- PR ADA'YAKA'N // 


csr*r: cwi 5 tT?: 
faspiw i 

ftw 

®tiTt8H-«ffTg4T5| || 

Which means—"Always remember these 
five Gotns or White Men, namely Jones, 
Carey, Hare, Prinsep and Cunningham : they 
have given to us the collyrium of know¬ 
ledge for our eyes”. 

In this way, ordinary Sanskrit-loving stu¬ 
dents and scholars, including erudite Sans¬ 
krit Pandits, expiessed their great admira¬ 
tion and gratitude for the services render¬ 
ed to the Bengali people, in extending 
the horizon of their mental knowledge, by 
bringing to them the light of European edu¬ 
cation in various ways. These five Euro¬ 
peans were, to start with, the Englishmen 
Sir William Jones, Rev. William Carey, the 
Scotchman Mr. David Hare, Dr. James Prin¬ 
sep and Sir Alexander Cunningham. They 
were great men, each in his own line. 

Sir William Jones made in 1786 a mo¬ 
mentous discovery for both Europe and 
India, namely, the Sanskrit language in its 
true character as the source of Indian civi¬ 
lisation and as one of the greatest langua¬ 
ges of the world—particularly the Indo- 
European world as discovered by him. 
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Rev. William Carey was a missionary of the 
Baptist Mission, who began a deep and 
wide study of most of the important Modern 
Indian Languages so that he might for the 
first time bring into them, through transla¬ 
tion, the Christian Scriptures, and in this 
way and other ways, he opened up the 
doors of modern literature to the Modern 
Indian Languages. 

Dr. James Prinsep for the first time, in 1838, 
read the letters of the ancient Indian Bra- 
hmi alphabet, and deciphered and trans¬ 
lated the edicts of Asoka, a knowledge of 
which was lost to India for so many centur¬ 
ies ; and in this way, he was instrumental 
in enabling us to discover Asoka and other 
great men whom we had forgotton and in 
whom we now take a national pride as 
those who brought unending glory to India 
for what they did for humanity. 

Finally, Sir Alexander Cunningham thro¬ 
ugh his archaeological and epigraphic 
discoveries, studies and interpretations re¬ 
stored to the present-day Indians a know¬ 
ledge of the glorious history of the achie¬ 
vements of their forefathers in the past in 
all departments of life and culture. 

There were similar other doggerels in Sans¬ 
krit which were current, celebrating other 
great worthies who came to India from Bri¬ 
tain, just not merely "to shake the pagoda- 
tree" and fill their pockets and go back 
home, to retire as Xahnba who could squan¬ 
der their wealth so easily acquired in India. 
But some remarkable European people were 
also there, who had a great desire to benefit 
themselves in their minds and spirits from 
the ancient culture of India and at the 


same time to serve the Indian people: 
At that time the people of India, both Hindus 
and Muslims , were, through ignorance and 
want of organisation, quite unable to look 
after their needs and interests; and this 
the European scholars and lovers of India 
did in a disinterested spirit. Among such 
men there were— • 

Dr. Fredrich Max Mueller (Vedic and Sanskrit 
scholar). Dr. Edward Byles Cowell ( Sans- 
kritist). Rev. James Long (Christian Mission¬ 
ary). Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson ( Sans- 
kritist), Lord Ripon ( Viceroy and Gover¬ 
nor-General , who wanted to give citizens' 
rights to the Indian people ) , and politi¬ 
cal thinkers and workers like William Digby 
and Allan Octavian Hume ( who taught 
the Indians to follow the proper lines to re¬ 
cover their rights and freedom from British 
control ). Besides, there were Rev. C. F. 
Andrews . better known by his Indian sobri¬ 
quet of Dinnbandhu or " Friend of the 
Poor" , and Sister Nivedita ( the disciple 
of Vivekananda , who re-instilled in the 
minds of Indians the love and understand¬ 
ing of their ancient philosophical, intelle¬ 
ctual and spiritual ideals and heritage ). 
MOKS’A-MU'LARA-KA'VELAU 
LANGAS’CA VILSANAS TATHA' / 
RIPANO D’IGBI-HYU'MAU CA 
Dl'NABANDHUR NIVEDITA' // . 

PUN’YA-S'LOKA' NAVAITE VAI 
BHA'RATA-JANA-SEVA'KAH’ // 

fapRW I 
fimwi I? 

II 
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Thus we have in Sanskrit doggerels like 
these the true feelings of the Indians in 
Bengal expressed towards the memory of 
these great friends and lovers of India. 

And among such lovers of India, David 
Hare has a niche of his own in the hall 
of respect and gratitude, which has always 
remained open in the minds of Bengali and 
Indian people who understand what they 
did—these 5 and 9 and many more like 
them— to help the Indians rise up to the 
fullest height of their b9ing through a 
modern education. 

David Hare was born in Scotland in the 
year 1775 and died of cholera in Calcutta 
in the year 1842. He was not a big 
man in education, culture or religious 
propensities. He was not a rich man 
either, and although he came to India 
to make his fortune, he did not succeed 
in shaking the pagoda-tree to his heart's 
content. He took up the profession of a 
dealer in watchss and a watch-maker and 
repairer. It was quite a humble situation 
in life. 

But he had a big heart. He established him¬ 
self in Calcutta , and when English busi¬ 
ness-men were not many in the town , at 
the turn of the 18th century, they used his 
name, so it is said, for an important street in 
the heart of the business quarter in old Cal¬ 
cutta—the Lai Dighi Tank, later well-known 
as Dalhousie Square and the area round ab¬ 
out. It was in this Hare Street where for many 
long years the office of the most impor¬ 
tant English Newspaper in Calcutta The 
Englishman was situated. David Hare did 
not come to India like many missionaries 


to ''save the heathen"—to pluck brands 
which were- destined to, be burnt in the 
fire of hell because of their lack of Chri¬ 
stian knowledge and education. He was 
singularly free from religious bias , and he 
was quite liberal in his life-philosophy. His 
attitude towards the Indian boys, whom 
he bagan to love with the spirit of a real 
lover of children , was to help them to 
get a good education , through the Eng¬ 
lish language. His aims could not be very 
high ; and he was quite satisfied , with the 
limited means at his disposal, to start a 
school in the heart of the Indian town- 
near the 'Tank Square' known as Qol Dighi , 
later on also as College Square. In this 
area there were established already an im¬ 
portant seat of education in Calcutta, which 
formally came into existence in 1824, name¬ 
ly the Sanskrit College (with its sister insti¬ 
tution for Arabic and Persian studies in 
the Calcutta Madrasa in another 'Tank Squa. 
re' further to the south of the street—namely 
the Wellesley Square ). Here in the school 
which David Hare opened , a number of 
Bengali boys were admitted to learn some 
English , some Bengali, and the three ele¬ 
mentary 'R-s', viz. Reading. 'Riting and 
'Rithmatic. He was not just the founder of 
a school. All the time that he could spare , 
and whatever money he could afford , he 
spent for the running of the school. 

He took a fatherly interest in the small boys, 
and I had heard from my grandfather, who 
in his childhood had heard a lot about 
“the David Hare tradition" in Calcutta, 
that David Hare at the end of the school 
every afternoon would be waiting at the 
gate for the boys, with a big basin and 
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several pails of water and a piece of soap 
and some towels , and he would persona* 
||y wash the faces and hands of his pupils 
whenever they seemed to need such a treat¬ 
ment. So the boys began to love him for 
this little intimate attention. And this was 
not all. If some boys fell ill. Hare Saheb 
was always very anxious to enquire about 
them , and he would even visit them in 
their homes. 

I cannot presume to write a biography 
of David Hare. But he became a great 
missionary of love for Indian boys of Cal¬ 
cutta in his time. He used to help them 
in many other ways, and the last token 
of love which this great soul of David 
Hare showed for the humble boys of Cal¬ 
cutta was that he desired that after he 
passed away and joined the majority, his 
body was to be interred at a spot close 
to the school where he served his God 
by serving his helpless brother-men. 

The story also goes that there were some 
high-browed and stuck-up British residents 
of Calcutta, influential people in their 
community, who did not like this fami¬ 
liarity of a white man with the ' native” 
boys, and they were also feeling uncomfor¬ 
table because of his liberal way of thinking 
in matters of religion. They did not want 
him to be interred in the Christian Cemetry 
for the local Europeans , so that the mortal 
remains of pious and orthodox Christians 
like themselves might not be polluted even 
after death by the proximity in their graves of 
a heterodox and doubtful Christian. So thus 
what his heart probably wished and what his 
own countrymen actually did by disowning 
him in this way coincided, and we have 


his last resting place near to the school 
where he dedicated himself to serve the 
Indian boys. 

So we have David Hare's grave and a little 
Memorial Pillar on it in the ffol Dighi or 
College Square in Calcutta, close to the gro¬ 
unds of the Hare School which are adjac¬ 
ent to the present buildings of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta. Next door to the Hare 
School is the Presidency College, the pre¬ 
mier Government College of Bengal. This 
College was started in 1817 by some 
patriotic Hindus who like Ram Mohun Roy 
wanted to bring Western education to 
their boys and youngmen, and established 
through their own initiative, and David Hare 
and other sympathetic Europeans helped th¬ 
em in it. The College they founded in 1817 
was named the Hindu College and it be¬ 
came a great centre of education in Cal¬ 
cutta, right down to the foundation of the 
University of Calcutta in 1857, and then the 
Government took it up , and it was named 
the Presidency College of Calcutta . Its 
School department still is flourshing as the 
Hindu School in the same area, just in the 
premises of the Sanskrit College, opposite 
the Hare School as founded by David Hare 
himself, with a standing marble statue of 
David Hare to the east of the building. 

In this way from very small beginnings 
this school which David Hare started, out 
of the abundance of love in his heart for 
the boys of Calcutta, early in the 19th 
century, is still continuing to flourish and 
develop, as an Institution of the greatest 
benefit for the mind and spirit of Bengal 
and India. 
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Portrait of David Hare 
Papei en«ravinff by Ramdhonc Surnokar 
(13y courtscy of Shri N\ R. Ray, 
Curator-Secretary, Vu-toria Memorial Hall) 



Clock made by David Hare 
kept at Hare School, Calcutta 
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Long Palanquin used mainly by the European settlers in early 19t.h century. 
(By courtsey of Shri N. R. Ray, Curator-Secretary, Victoria Memorial Hall) 
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David Hare and His Times 


David Hare came out to Calcutta in 1800 
as a youngman of 25 and engaged himself 
as a trader in watches till about 1816. 
Drawn increasingly to matters other than 
trade, he retired prematurely from his mer¬ 
cantile occupation and devoted himself 
whole-heartedly to the spread of western 
education in his adopted city till his death 
in 1842. He was a worker, not a thinker; 
yet he was capable of appreciating the 
intellectual brilliance of Derozio. His coun¬ 
trymen accused him of "inveterate hosti¬ 
lity to the Gospel" ; the penalty they exact¬ 
ed was his burial in unconsecrated ground 
in College Square. But even in inclement 
weather no less than 5,000 Indians follow¬ 
ed his hearse from his residence near the 
Strand to the grave. He identified him¬ 
self with the "natives", not only in their 
aspirations but also in their food and habits. 
It was an age when, according to Bishop 
Heber, Englishmen were disliked for their 
"foolish surly national pride and their 
bullying insolent manner." But this son 
of Scotland "made a foreign land the 
land of his adoption" , as the stu¬ 
dents of the Hindu College observed in 
an address presented to him in 1831 , 
and earned the "filial love and rever¬ 
ence "of thousands of the Natives of 
Bengal" , as the inscription on his grave 


Anil Chandra Banerjee 

reminds the present generation. 

The four decades during which David Hare 
lived in Calcutta ushered in a trans¬ 
formation of the Bengali mind which is 
generally labelled the "Bengal Renaissance". 
It was not really a renaissance in the 
sense of recovery of the country's classical 
heritage, although Raja Rammohun Roy 
discovered in the Vedic scriptures a basic 
message for the religious regeneration of 
his community. Again, this "Renaissance" 
did not touch the Muslims of Bengal who 
succumbed to revivalist ideas nourished 
by the Wahabis and the Farazis. Further¬ 
more. the geography of the "Renaissance" 
was an index to its limited character. Du¬ 
ring the early years its impact was hardly 
felt outside the new urban society in 
Calcutta ; in any case all creative efforts 
connected with it were concentrated in 
the metropolitan city. Despite these limita¬ 
tions it was a deeply meaningful awakening 
which stirred India as a whole in the 
later decades of the century, and its histori¬ 
cal importance is beyond question. Among 
those who made it possible through impor¬ 
tation of western knowledge David Hare 
occupied a key position. This entitles 
him to a high rank in the galaxy of the 
makers of modern India. 
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Western education was not imposed on 
Bengal by her English rulers. It was Ori¬ 
ental learning which found powerful pat¬ 
rons like Warren Hastings, Sir William 
Jones and Jonathan Duncan. Persian 
retained its place in administration. In 
1813 the Company's Charter provided 
for the annual allotment of a sum of not 
less than one lakh of rupees for educa¬ 
tion. Financial aid was given to the 
Calcutta Madrasa and the Benares Sans¬ 
krit College, to some private schools, 
and to some private educational organi¬ 
zations ; but no Government institution 
for imparting western education was esta¬ 
blished. In 1823 Lord Hastings set up 
a General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. Two years earlier he had founded 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College to promote 
" the cultivation of Hindu literature ". 
The primary interest of the General Com¬ 
mittee lay in Oriental learning, although 
it did not entirely ignore the claims of 
western education. It was not till 1835 
that Lord William Bentinck's Govern¬ 
ment decided, at the instance of Macau¬ 
lay and under Utilitarian influence, that 
"all the funds appropriated for the pur¬ 
poses of education would be best em¬ 
ployed on English education alone" . 
This was a reaction against the policy 
which the General Committee had been 
pursuing for several years against the 
express wishes of the Directors who had 
little respect for Oriental learning. 

Long before 1835 English education had 
made considerable progress in Calcutta 
as also in some neighbouring areas. 
David Hare's arrival in Calcutta synchro¬ 
nised with the foundation of the Fort 


William College as also of the Serampore 
Mission. The College was an official 
institution intended to serve a high im¬ 
perial purpose, but its influence rolled 
beyond the narrow limits prescribed by its 
founder. In its early years it did much to 
prepare the ground for western educa¬ 
tion ; here English officers and^ Indian 
scholars trained in Oriental learning met 
and exchanged ideas , and the possibi¬ 
lities of diffusion of western knowledge 
through the medium of vernacular lang¬ 
uages were explored. The most impor¬ 
tant link between the College and the 
Mission was William Carey. Quite app¬ 
ropriately, the story unfolded itself in 
Calcutta, the principal centre of British 
political power and trade as also of 
British learning and culture in India. 

The main object of the Serampore Mission 
was the conversion of the "native" popul¬ 
ation to Christianity , and education was 
the most effective instrument for propa¬ 
gation of the faith The Company’s 
Government was hostile towards mission¬ 
ary activities which might disturb the 
social and religious susceptibilities of its 
"native” subjects. The spread of educa¬ 
tion was discouraged lest it should "ex¬ 
pand their minds , and show them their 
vast power”. But the Serampore mission¬ 
aries started a number of schools and 
founded two Colleges : the Baptist Mission 
College (1818) and the Bishop's College 
(1819). There were other pioneers in 
the field Robert May set up a school at 
Chinsura in 1814, and within a year he 
founded as many as 16 other schools in 
the neighbourhood. Missionary enterprise 
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organized similar schools in Burdwan and 
other districts. A school was established 
at Benares in 1814 through the initiative 
of Joynarain Ghosal. 

These facts underline three points. First, 
the beginnings of English education were 
due to private enterprise, and official 
patronage played a halting role some¬ 
time after the passing of the Charter Act 
of 1813. Secondly, the multiplication 
of schools was largely due to a grow¬ 
ing public demand to which Joynarain 
Ghosal's activities bear clear testimony. 
Thirdly, the Hindu College had its pre¬ 
decessors. Its location in Calcutta and 
its association with several celebrities 
raised it at once to a higher level and 
ensured its growing prominence, but it 
was not the first fruit of private enter¬ 
prise in the field of western education. 

Leaving aside the early educational efforts 
of the Serampore Mission, we should 
note that the years 1814-19 ( from the 

foundation of Robert May's school at 
Chinsura and of Joynarain Ghosal's 
school at Benares to the establishment 
of the Bishop's College ) ushered in a 
new era in the educational history of 
Bengal. It was during this fruitful period 
that David Hare retired from his trade 
and took a leading part in the foundation 
of the Hindu College. He was neither a 
missionary interested in the propagation 
of Christianity through education nor an 
intellectual of the type of Derozio who 
felt an irresistible urge for bringing young 
minds into contact with his own ideas. 
He was a plain and simple trader who 


loved his "native" neighbours and realised 
the value of western education as a 
means to their material and moral progress. 
David Hare's zeal must have infected the 
"natives" of Calcutta and stimulated their 
urge for western education. This urge was 
the propelling force behind the "Renaiss¬ 
ance". As stated above, the awakening 
was an exclusively Hindu affair; it left 
the Muslims cold, and even frightened, 
and drove them into the grip of reviva¬ 
list ideas, which crippled their progress 
throughout the nineteenth century. They 
were victims of frustration and resent¬ 
ment ; they were unable to reconcile 
themselves with the loss of political 
power, economic privileges and social 
prominence. History had placed the Hindus 
in an entirely different position : the new 
rulers did not deprive them of any bless¬ 
ing which they had enjoyed under the 
old rulers. In fact, British rule opened 
up for them possibilities which were enti¬ 
rely closed to them during the three 
centuries of Mughal rule. 

Whatever the position of the Bengali 
Hindus under the independent Sultans of 
Bengal might be, they were in a difficult 
position during the period of Mughal 
imperial supremacy. The system of Go¬ 
vernment was controlled by Muslim 
Subahdars and high officials sent out 
from Upper India ; local talent had little 
scope. Bengal was governed in the 
interest of Delhi; there was a continuous 
drain of wealth from Bengal, and Murs- 
hid Quli Khan's millions sustained Aurang- 
zib's campaigns in the Deccan. The 
Nawabs of Bengal, from Murshid Quli to 
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Mir Jafar, were fortune-hunters from out¬ 
side ; they had no roots in the soil of 
Bengal. Even when Hindus managed to 
rise to a top level, they were genenrally 
North Indians associated with the Mughal 
system They acquired big zamindaris 
like those of Mymensingh and Burdwan. 
They controlled banking ( the House of 
Jagat Seth ) and trade ( Omi Chand ). 

The memories of the Nawabi days were 
by no means dead in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. The zamindars 
who dreaded the sunset law after 1793 
were not unfamiliar with tales of terror 
coming down from the days of Murshid 
Quli Khan. Shuja-ud-din set up a new 
standard for Nawabs in respect of wine 
and women. Alivardi was no less a 
nnmnk-haram than Mir Jafar; he seized 
the masnnd by killing his master’s son 
but was incapable of keeping the heri¬ 
tage intact. The Bargis devastated a 
large part of west Bengal ; they forced 
Alivardi ( who treacherously murdered 
their general ) to cede Orissa and to agree 
to pay chauth. The English and French 
Companies claimed imperium in impel in, 
but Alivardi was unable to check their 
growing power and pretensions. The 
penalty for Alivardi's sins and errors fell 
upon that spoilt child, Siraj-ud-daula, 
whom our irrational patriotic fervour has 
raised to the level of a hero. 

As the intelligent Bengali Hindu looked 
back—in the early years of the nineteenth 
century—and judged the present in the 
light of the past, he could hardly avoid 
being struck by the contrast. The seat of 


government was no longer at the dis¬ 
posal of intriguers, betrayers and mur¬ 
derers. The high officials were foreigners 
indeed, but they were trained to talk 
with the people in the local languages 
and to work under a system based on 
law. The Cornwallis Code initiated the 
Rule of Law ; it was a radical departure 
from the Mughal system of government 
in which the ruler's will was law and the 
officer's discretion was not subject to the 
restraints of impersonal legal precepts. 

The British system was, of course, not at 
all immune from grave defects ; but it 
nourished within itself active corrective 

forces, which were entirely absent in the 
Mughal system. The trial of Reza Khan 
and the impeachments of Hastings and 
Impey were processes unknown to the 

Mughal regime and inconceivable in 

medieval India. Nanda Kumar was the 

victim of what is usually called "judicial 
murder" ; but he would have been summ¬ 
arily beheaded or. thrown under the feet 
of an elephant if he had offended a Mug¬ 
hal Subahdar instead of offending an 
English Governor-General. An open trial 
with lawyers, witnesses and tons of paper 
was, in itself, the breath of a new spirit 
even though the actual result was a 
miscarriage of justice. Corruption was 
rampant among English officers at the 
early stage ; but the Supreme Court was 
intended by Parliament to serve as a check 
on their misconduct, and measures taken 
by Cornwallis and Wellesley brought into 
the Company's Covenanted Service those 
qualities which are essential features 
of a successful Imperial Civil Service, 
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Administrators like Munro, Malcolm, Elphins- 
tone and Metcalfe were pillars of the new 
Civil Service ; they were men with "a stern 
countenance, a searching eye and a real 
benevolence". Their sympathy for the 
"natives" and solicitude for their welfare 
provided a model for their less celebrated 
subordinates. 

This background should not be missed if 
we are to understand why the Hindus of 
Bengal gave a cordial reception to western 
education. The urge to open the window 
was not confined to a far-sighted pro¬ 
gressive thinker like Rammohun Roy; it 
affected conservatives like Radhakanta Deb. 
It was not empty emotion which led Ram- 
mohun and his successors in the field of po¬ 
litical thought till the days of Surendra Nath 
Banerjea to treat British rule as the benefi¬ 
cent will of providence. The Bengali Hindu 
mind was free at last from the shackles of 
a medieval regime, ready to see new light 
and prepared to tread a new path. Apart 
from "Young Bengal", they did not cut 
themselves off from the anchorage of their 
precious classical heritage ; they were too 
shrewd to sink—as their Mulsim brothers did 
—into the deadly morass of revivalism. Ram¬ 
mohun demonstrated how Eastern religion 
and philosophy could be pursued along 
with the diverse branches of European 
knowledge. David Hare had a clear under¬ 
standing of this approach to the problem 
of education ; he did not associate—as the 
missionaries did — religion with secular 
learning. His freedom from the religious 
bias made him acceptable to the Hindus. 
In this respect he was in a better position 
than Rammohun so far as the conserva¬ 


tive section of the Hindus was concerned. 

No educational system can be entirely 
free from the requirements of the employ¬ 
ment market. During the Mughal period 
knowledge of Persian was an essential 
passport to official employment. Natura¬ 
lly Persian figured prominently in the 
educational programme of those sections 
of Hindus who aspired after service un¬ 
der the State. This system continued 
till the days of Bentinck when English 
replaced Persian. Long before this, how¬ 
ever, English had begun to penetrate 
the citadel of Persian, and in the lowest 
ranks of the Company's service—which 
alone were open to the "natives" under 
the Cornwallis system — there was an 
increafing demand for English - knowing 
"native” personnel. Wellesley and Loid 
Hastings admitted "natives" to certain 
judicial offices. The Directors of the 
Company, ever anxious to reduce the costs 
of administration, favoured increasing 
Indianisation of the non-Covenanted ranks , 
for the "natives” could be paid lower 
salaries than Europeans or Eurasians. 
Under the Court's advice the Governor 
General in Council provided in a Re¬ 
gulation of 1826 that "natives" with 
suitable education should be preferred for 
appointment in law courts. In 1827 the 
Court directed : 'The first objective of 
improved education should be to prepare 
a body of individuals for discharging 
public duties". As educational institutions 
multiplied the number of such "indivi¬ 
duals" increased. The Charter Act of 1833 
formally removed the colour bar in regard 
to employment in the Company's service. 
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Bentinck removed to some extent the 
rigidity of the Cornwallis system. In 1844 
Hardinge declared English education to 
be the passport to public service. 

Government service was not the only field 
in which English acquired a new value in 
terms of livelihood. The Agency Houses , 
the mercantile firms which were establi¬ 
shed after the abolition of the Company's 
commercial monopoly, individual traders 
and planters , and even missionaries re¬ 
quired the services of English-knowing 
"natives" who could work as interpreters 
and channels of contact with the local 
market and the local society. As the 
Company required an increasing number 
of English-knowing clerks to run the ad¬ 
ministration of its expanding territories , 
so also the development of a vast net¬ 
work of British commercial interests after 
1813 called fora steady flow of English- 
knowing functionaries of different types. 
Economic changes made it necessary for 
the Bengali Hindus to respond readily to 
the demands of this expanding employ¬ 
ment market and , therefore , to qual.fy 
themselves by acquiring some knowledge 
of English. Under the Cornwallis system 
of administration the "native" banians 
lost their business as agents , and British 
agents took their place. Indian mercan¬ 
tile and commercial enterprise suff¬ 
ered from European encroachment. Indi¬ 
genous banking became narrower in sc¬ 
ope. Opportunities for lucrative contracts 
or sub-contracts diminished as European 
rivals appeared in the field. Even inve¬ 
stment in Government loans became di¬ 
fficult , for the Directors wanted "native" 


hodlers of Government paper to be bou¬ 
ght out and interest bills to be drawn 
with a view to benefiting European hol¬ 
ders. Thus surplus capital in Indian 
hands was diverted to the purchase of 
landed property. Regulations of 1793 
and 1799 conferred on zamindars total 
and absolute proprietory rights,in land 
which they or their ancestors had never 
enjoyed under the Mughal revenue sys¬ 
tem. How Bengali capitalists were push¬ 
ed into landownership is illustrated in the 
career of Dwarka Nath Tagore. Those 
who did not possess enough capital to 
purchase big estates invested in small 
estates or even in tiny agricultural hol¬ 
dings. As their families expanded the 
income from land became inadequate for 
their growing needs; it had to be sup¬ 
plemented from income drawn from other 
sources . viz. employment and profession 
( specially legal profession ). Thus a 
middle class developed , closely knit 
with land , but dependent on other occ¬ 
upations for which English education was 
an essential prerequisite. It is from this 
class that the Bengal "Renaissance"—and 
later the nationalist movement—drew its 
sustenance. 

These economic changes affected the 
Muslims as well, but their response was 
different. They could not cut themselves 
off from a vanishing political-economic 
system. Apart from their own mental 
climate, the geography of the new em¬ 
pire was against them. Cities tradition¬ 
ally associated with them—Lahore , Delhi, 
Lucknow—had lost their pre-eminence. 
Lahore was under Sikh rule which was 
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a target of Wahabi resistance. Delhi was 
a dead city, a memorial sheltering im¬ 
perial puppets dependent upon British 
charity. The Nawabs of Lucknow—special 
targets of British brow-beating—were dra¬ 
gging their unhappy dominions to ad¬ 
ministrative collapse. Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras were the new centres of po¬ 
litical power and commercial opportuni¬ 
ties. Here the Muslims did not feel them¬ 
selves at home ; the Hindu trading class¬ 
es had deep roots in Calcutta and Ma¬ 
dras , and the Gujratis and the Parsis in 
Bombay. The removal of the Khnlsa from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta by Warren Hast¬ 
ings did not mean merely the transfer 
of an administrative centre; it meant 
collapse of the predominance which the 
the Muslims had enjoyed in Bengal for 
several centuries. Murshidabad, which had 
dazzled Clive's eyes , soon became an 
unimportant district town , and Calcutta 
rose to the position of Britain's greatest 
centre of power in the East. 

Those boys who ran behind David Hare 
on the streets of Calcutta for seats in 
schools were living symbols of the Hin¬ 
du community's capacity for adjustment 
with the new system. But it would be 
wrong to assume that the urge for Eng¬ 
lish education sprang solely from the 
need of employment, or that it convert¬ 
ed the Bengali Hindus into a race of 
clerks. One vitalising effect of British 
rule was the deliverance of the Bengali 
mind from isolation from the rest of the 
world. Gone were the days when Hindu 
merchants carried rich cargoes to distant 
islands in the seas and kept men's minds 


open to the commerce of ideas. Under Mu¬ 
slim rule the Hindu mind had been shut with¬ 
in a narrow cell, afraid of new ideas and 
bold ventures, sustained by a pathetic pride 
in genealogy and rituals. Rammohun's ac¬ 
tive interest in political developments in far- 
off western countries was not an accident, 
nor was it a personal accomplishment which 
failed to impress the community and to 
leave a fruitful trail behind. Rev. James 
Long stated in his evidence before the 
Indigo Commission (1860) : "... to each 
Bengali newspaper is attached a translator 
of English newspapers ; hence the native 
mind is much more familiarized with poli¬ 
tical movements both in Europe and India, 
than the Anglo-Indian community imagi¬ 
nes". It was English education which 
brought Bengal into day-to-day contact 
with the world. 

This process of establishment of contact 
was operative inside India as well. Under 
Mughal rule high officials came to Raj- 
mahal and Dacca from Delhi and Agra; 
but few, if any, ever went from Bengal 
to the imperial capital to occupy high 
office. This outlying Subah occupied im¬ 
perial attention only when campaigns aga¬ 
inst the Arakanese Maghs and the Ahoms 
became necessary. Under British rule 
Bengal became the premier Presidency, and 
its administrative jurisdiction extended from 
the borders of Delhi in the north-west to 
the eastern border of the Brahmaputra va¬ 
lley as also the boundary between Arakan 
and the Burmese province of Pegu. 
Never before had Bengal attained such 
political prominence in the general Indian 
set-up. Throughout these extensive terri- 
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tories the Bengal pattern of administration 
was in force ; the Bengal Regulations (mo- 
dified in certain cases for "Non-Regula¬ 
tion" areas) governed the daily lives of 
the people. Madras and Bombay had 
some what different systems and were 
more or less remote; but North India , 
from Delhi to Dibrugarh , was assuming a 
distinct identity. With this great unit the 
Bengali Hindus came into increasing con¬ 
tact as Government employees, as tea¬ 
chers . as lawyers , and in other capacities. 
The city of Calcutta provided employ¬ 
ment for people coming from different 
parts of this vast region. Slowly but su¬ 
rely a dim image of national unity be¬ 
gan to lake shape in Calcutta. "My 
country", whispered Derozio almost in 

tears, ".worshipped as a deity thou 

wast.This Portuguese-Indian almost 

anticipated the "revivalist" composer of 
" Bande Mataram". Kashi Prasad Ghosh 
addressed his country as 'Land of the gods 

and lofty name.". In 1852 Calcutta 

saw the foundation of a political body 
called the " British Indian Association." 
It started with an all-India outlook , as 
its name implied ; but Madras and Bom- 
fa ly had provincial bodies only, known 
respectively as the "Madras Native Asso¬ 
ciation" , the " Bombay Association" 
and the " Poona Association. " This bro¬ 
adening of the Bengali mind reached a 
further stage when Surendra Nath Baner- 
jea founded the " Indian Association." 

It is difficult to say whether the pio¬ 
neers in the field of English education knew 
that they were planting a mighty banyan 
tree which would, in course of time, spread 


its branches in different directions. Ram- 
mohun welcomed the advent of the middle 
class and wrote : " It is a dawn of new 
Era— whenever such an order of men 
have been created , freedom has follow¬ 
ed its train". Macaulay was more cate¬ 
gorical. "It may be", he said in Parliament 
before coming to India , "that th$ public 
mind of India may expand under our sys¬ 
tem till it has outgrown that system. 

that, having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions". 

David Hare was not a far-sighted thinker 
like Rammohun or Macaulay ; he appears 
to have been more pragmatic than phi¬ 
losophical in his approach to the problem 
of education. The Bengali society needed, 
and wanted, English education; but its 
overall progress was linked up with the 
development of its own mother tongue. 
So Hare's educational efforts were direc¬ 
ted, as a pupil of his Bengali school re¬ 
marked, "in the first place toward the en¬ 
couragement of the vernacular". Perhaps 
he made a distinction between the medi¬ 
um and content of knowledge : the con¬ 
tent of western knowledge could be comm¬ 
unicated to the Bengali mind through the 
medium of the Bengali language. It would 
appear, therefore, that he did not think 
of education in terms of employment only; 
western knowledge, put in a Bengali 
garb, could "expand the public mind " 
even though it could not be a passport 
to employment if divorced from the Eng¬ 
lish language. 

Hare was not prepared to prescribe for 
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the Bengali society a pill larger than it 
was ready to swallow. He did not play 
any direct role in promoting female edu¬ 
cation , presumably because he hesitat¬ 
ed to confront deep-rooted social cus¬ 
toms and traditions. But he contributed 
to the funds of the " Ladies Society for 
Native Female Education " ( established 
in 1824) and encouraged, by his prese¬ 
nce at Radhakanta Dab's residence, those 
Hindu girls who took their examination 
there. He was connected with the " Cal¬ 
cutta School Book Society " and the "Cal 
cutta School Society" . His association 
with the foundation of the Calcutta Me¬ 
dical College ( 1835 ) testifies to his in¬ 
terest in scientific and professional edu¬ 
cation. 

It was premature in Hare's days to think 
of importing " European institutions " into 
India. But Hare was an organizer of two 
public meetings in the Calcutta Town Hall 
in 1835 : one demanding Freedom of the 
Press and the other advocating trial by 
jury. Of the former Rammohun had been 
an earnest advocate; to the latter public 
attention was directed initially by the Sera- 
mpore missionaries. Liberty of the subject 
was the essence of "European institutions" 
and organized demand for it was the first 
item on the programme of the new English- 
educated community. Within less than two 
decades of the foundation of the Hindu 
College, with which Hare's name is indis¬ 
solubly linked, we get concrete evidence 
of that broadening of the mind which was 
the best fruit of English education. 

Hare's eagle eyes had a wide sweep. 


Although concentrated on education, his 
activities covered other fields as well. 
Despite his close links with the Bengali 
community he took an active interest 
in problems which primarily concerned 
Indians belonging to other communities. 
This was evident in the agitation aga¬ 
inst the " export of coolies" to Mau¬ 
ritius. The ruin of cottage industry and 
the fragmentation of land created a pro¬ 
letariat in the grip of unemployment and 
under-employment. There was abundant 
human material ready to be pushed towards 
distant colonies. Hare took a leading part 
in drawing the Government's attention to 
the evils of this system through a public 
meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hall 
( 1838 ), and through his evidence before 
a committee appointed subsequently by the 
Government. He personally rescued about 
hundred " coolies " who had been " kept 
in durance " in a house in Calcutta. 

From Sir William Jones in the eighteenth 
century to C. F. Andrews in the twentieth 
many sons of Britain served India in diff¬ 
erent categories, but David Hare occupi¬ 
es a unique position. In 1831 he was 
hailed by the Derozians as the " morning 
star", presumably because he was playing 
the role of a pioneer in promoting the in¬ 
tellectual awakening to which they owed 
their own enlightenment. A pioneer's zeal 
is normally not in harmony with the spirit 
of moderation. But Hare found it possible to 
work as an associate , not only of Ram¬ 
mohun and Radhakanta , but of Derozio 
and his angry disciples. For a foreigner 
this was no mea achievement; it was ren¬ 
dered possible by Hare's essential goodness. 
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balanced views and complete identifica¬ 
tion with an alien people whom he had 
approached initially as a seller of wa¬ 
tches. There was a complete transforma¬ 
tion of personality which has no parallel 
in modern Indian history. 

For inscrutable reasons Clio sometimes 
refuses to do full justice to makers of na¬ 
tions. David Hare loved his work but cla. 
imed no credit for it. Those who knew 
him, those who directly profited from his 
exertions , honoured him in his lifetime and 
immediately after his death. But later gen- 
erations gradually overlooked the totality 
of his achievement, and he was remem¬ 


bered only as one of the founders of the 
Hindu College. The full extent of his great¬ 
ness appears only when his life and work 
are studied with a portrait of his age in the 
background. As a promoter of education 
Hare nourished the primary force which 
created Indian nationalism. As a sponsor 
of liberty of the subject he laid the first 
bricks on the frack to constitutional pro¬ 
gress. As a defender of "coolies" against 
exploitation, he raised his voice against 
one of the worst features of colonialism. 
As a man whose travelling palanquin was 
"a regular dispensary" he was a great hu¬ 
manitarian who won the heart of an alien 
people through the gospel of love. 
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DAVID HARE 

( 1775 - 1842 ) A. P. Das Gupta 


David Hare was born in 1775. His place 
of birth is not konwn. His father was a 
London watch-maker who married a Scotch 
lady. According to one account he went 
to Scotland for the first time before sailing 
for India to see his relatives on his maternal 
side in Aberdeen. 

David had four brothers. Joseph , a London 
merchant, resided for many years at 48 , 
Bedford Square , London. Two other 
brothers , Alexander and John , came to 
India after David. Alexander died in India 
leaving a daughter Janet. John returned 
to London and lived with Joseph. Nothing 
is known about David's other brother James, 
except that he, along with Joseph and 
John, were present at the funeral of Raja 
Rammohan Roy at Bristol. The Hare family 
was among those who looked after the 
comfort of Raja Rammohan in England. 

David Hare came to Calcutta in 1800 and 
set up his business as a watch-maker. 
He rapidly acquired wealth and landed 


property in Calcutta. He lived in the Bank- 
shall area of Calcutta and the location of 
the house where he lived is shown by a 
marble tablet at the entrance of "Nicco 
House" on Hare Street, David Hare rem¬ 
ained a bachelor and was indifferent to 
wealth. By 1816 he felt that he had acquir¬ 
ed an adequate fortune and made over 
his business to E. Grey.* 

Hare was a man of warm love and un¬ 
bounded benevolence seeking for a field 
to serve humanity and Calcutta offered 
itself as a suitable one. Eminent Benga¬ 
lees of the day like Raja Rammohan Roy. 
Radhakanta Deb and Baidyanath Mukher- 
jee were striving to liberate their coun¬ 
trymen from the fetters of superstition 
and ignorance, and David Hare joined 

The year 1816 is mentioned by Peary Chand 
Mittra in his Biography of David Hare. But 
according to Govt. Gazette (Supplementary) 
January 6 , 1820 , the transfer to Mr. Grey was 
executed that year with a public declaration. 

—Ed. 
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hands with them to serve the people with 
whom he had lived and grown to love. 
Hare saw that he was in a land of In¬ 
exhaustible resources , inhabited by people 
who were intelligent and industrious and 
whose capabilities were not inferior to 
those of tiie people of any other race. 
Whatever kind of learning there was , 
was confined to a small number of scholars, 
and people in general were steeped in 
ignorance and superstition. Hare felt that 
spread of education and dissemination of 
European learning and science among these 
people was essential for their improve¬ 
ment. He realised that while English edu¬ 
cation was to be introduced, Bengali 
education also should be regarded as equa¬ 
lly important. Although himself a Chris¬ 
tian by religion . he never adopted the 
proselytizing tactics of contemporaneous 
Christian missionaries. 

In 1817, the Calcutta School Book Socie¬ 
ty was established for the preparation , 
publication and cheap or gratuitous supply 
of books useful for schools. In 1818 the 
Calcutta School Society was formed "to 
asssist and improve existing schools and 
to establish and support any further 
schools" that may be required. David Hare, 
who took an important part in the forma¬ 
tion of this Society , became its European 
Stcietary. The Society divided the city 
into four districts and entrusted the schools 
in each such district to the management 
and supervision of public spirited gentle¬ 
men like Radhakanta Deb and others. 
At the request of David Hare the "Arpuly 
Pathsala" was entrusted in that year to 
his exclusive management. Hare's object 


was to educate in this school those 
only who would otherwise , through the 
poverty of their parents, be entirely neg¬ 
lected. The Arpuly School was literally 
conducted at Hare's own expense, and. 
being under his personal superintendence, 
began to prosper. To encourage the pro¬ 
secution of studies he paid his .pupils 
small sums from time to time according 
to their needs. The excellent work done 
in this school soon made it so popular 
that the most respectable of the Calcutta 
citizens made earnest solicitations to have 
their children educated in it. 

David Hare was one of those whose exer¬ 
tions led to the foundation of the Hindu 
College , and for the benefit of the College 
he gave up a piece of his own land 
situated on the north side of College 
Square. But he took care not to appear 
as the ostensible founder of the College. 
As a member of the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment of the Hindu College , he took active 
part in supervising the affairs of the College. 
He was not against Derozio for preach¬ 
ing free thought and expression and show¬ 
ed himself to be on the side of Derozio's 
young pupils by attending meetings of the 
Academic Association, a debating club 
organised by them , in which the most 
radical views were expressed. He arranged 
with Derozio to deliver a course of public 
lectures on metaphysics at his school. 
These were attended by a large number 
of young men. Young Calcuttans became 
great admirers of David Hare and they 
took the principal part in the public 
reception which was given to Hare in 
consideration of the services rendered by 
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him for the education of the people of 
this country. A subscription list was open¬ 
ed and David Hare was asked to sit for 
his portrait to artist Charles Pote. The 
portrait painted by Charles Pote is to be 
seen hanging on the wall of a room in 
the Hare School. 

David Hare was not a very learned man 
Nor was he a great teacher. His claim 
to our gratitude rests on the concrete 
services which he rendered to education 
by meticulous supervision of the working 
of the institutions under his charge and 
in the close interest which he took in the 
progress of studies and improvement of 
morals of the pupils of these institutions. 
The Committee of public Instruction, in 
its report for 1835 . commented on Hare's 
services to education as follows :— 

"Of all those who now take an interest 
in the cause of native education , Mr 
Hare was , we believe , the first in the 
field. His exertions essentially contributed 
to induce native inhabitants of the capital 
to cultivate the English language , not as 
they had before done , to the slight ex¬ 
tent necessary to carry on business with 
Europeans , but as the most convenient 
channel through which access was to be 
obtained to the sciences of the West. 
He assisted in the formation of the School 
Society and the Hindu College, and he 
has since , year after year, patiently su¬ 
perintended the growth of those institu¬ 
tions , devoting to this object not, as might 
be expected , a portion only, but the whole 
of his time. He is constantly present as 


the encourager of the timid , as the adviser 
of the uninformed, the affectionate repro¬ 
ver of the idle or bad. Disputes among 
the students are generally referred to him, 
and he is often called in as the mediator 
between parent and child. 

"In recognition of his services to the cause 
of education , Hare was appointed a Com¬ 
missioner of the Court of Small Causes, 
Calcutta , the duties of which office he 
continued to discharge till his death. This 
appointment did not prevent him from 
devoting a large portion of his time to 
the Hindu College and the School Society's 
School which was later named after him. 

"It was not in the way of direct teaching 
that he was useful. It was the manifest 
interest he felt in the work , in the exer¬ 
tions of the masters and in the progresses 
of the students, mixing freely with the 
latter, hearing patiently what they had to 
say , joining in their amusement, and in 
particular cases , giving them advice , 
always affectionately and assisting them , 
when it was in his power, in obtaining 
situations , that made him so beloved and 
so useful. He used also when they were 
sick to visit them at their houses bring¬ 
ing medicine to them and taking a father¬ 
ly and affectionate interest in their wel¬ 
fare. On those occasions it is said even 
the Hindu women would lay aside their 
reserve and consult him as they would a 
father or brother. 

"The writer.can see Mr. Hare in 

his white jacket and old fashioned gaiters. 
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or on great days when the Committee 
met, in his blue coat, gliding quietly into 
the College , and finding immediately 
some object to interest him. 

"It has often been said that Mr. Hare , 
though so great a friend to education , 
was himself an uneducated men. This is 
not strictly correct. He must have received 
a good plain education. He was a man 
generally well informed. He spoke well , 

that is, simply and to the purpose. 

He had read some of our best authors " . 
( Mr. Kerr's Records of Public Instruction ). 

The Calcutta Medical College was estab¬ 
lished in 1835, and the first dissection 
of a corpse by an Indian was done by 
his pupil, Madhusudhan Gupta. In 1837 
Hare was appointed Secretary of the Co¬ 
llege. Many of the difficulties which this 
institution met at the outset were over¬ 
come through the influence and co-ope¬ 
ration of Hare. When Hare resigned the 
Secretaryship of the Medical College, he 
was appointed a member of the College 
Council in which capacity he served till 
his death. 

Beyond the field of education , Hare fought 
for the liberty of the press, and for jus¬ 
tice and humanity to stop the forcible 
and deceitful exportation of Indian lab¬ 
ourers to Mauritius and elsewhere, He 
was courageous and watchful, and his 
charity extended to private circles . when 
required. On the occasion of the Durga 
Puja he would somatimes buy dhoties 
and saris and distribute them among the 


indigent boys of his school as well as 
their mothers and sisters. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when he 
died of cholera on June 1 , 1842, tea¬ 
chers, students and the Indian people in 
general wept and sobbed , and followed 
his hearse all the way from his resjden* 
ce in Hare Street to his own land on 
the south side of College Square, where 
his mortal remains were laid at rest. The 
day was a very wet day and the streets were 
partially under water. But that did not 
prevent over five thousand Indians , both 
young and old , from joining in the funeral 
procession , the magnitude of which had 
till then been unknown even in the then 
premier city in India. 

A marble statue of David Hare was raised 
by public subscription soon after his death 
and it adorns now the playground adjac¬ 
ent to the school bearing his name. 

"It has always been a rule with me" said 
David Hare in reply to an address of wel¬ 
come presanted to him by the members 
of" Young Bengal" in 1831 , "never to 
bring myself into public notice, but to 
fill a private station in life". 

David Hare in dead and gone, "but the 
ideals and ills which he battled for and 
against, throughout the best period of 
his life, will live for generations to come"- 
Would that the example of his benevol¬ 
ence and self-sacrifice be remembered in 
the country for the people of which he 
fought and died, and would that his ideals 
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be pursued to make independent India a of that heaven-sent great man can there 
really free and happy land. be than the following words inscribed in 

the tablet hanging on a wall of the Hare 
What better appreciation of the character School ? 

"Ah 1 warm philanthropist, faithful friend I 
Thy life devoted to one generous end, 

To bless the Hindoo mind with British lore , 

And truth’s and nature's faded lights restore I 
If for a day that lofty aim was crossed 
You grieved like Titus that a day was lost I 
Alas I it is not now a few brief hours 
That fate withholds , a heavier grief o'ermpowers 
A nation whom you loved as if your own 
A life that gave the life of life is gone" . * 

★ Written by Capt. D. L. Richardson 
of Hindu College—Ed. 


Reproduced with the kind permission 
of the author from the Hare School ISOth' 
anniversary souvenir, 1968—Ed, 
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DAVID HARE: 

A BICENTENNIAL 
VALEDICTORY 

Ramesh Ghoshal 

Even in the predawn hours of the rain- 
lashed June day in Calcutta, a small crowd 
of people had already collected around 
the street door of a small house near the 
river in what was then the predominant¬ 
ly European section of the town. Inside 
the house, upstairs, an old man was toss¬ 
ing painfully on his bed, gripped in the 
deadly throes of cholera since the previ¬ 
ous night. The stricken patient was still 
conscious and in possession of his facul¬ 
ties. After some time, inwardly sensing 
that he had reached the point of no re¬ 
turn, he calmly ordered his sirdar bearer 
to go and tell Mr. Grey to prepare a coffin 
for him. As the day progressed the crowd 
outside the house swelled steadily as news 
had quickly spread that David Hare had 
been taken seriously ill overnight and lay 
at death's door. Medical aid, quickly sum¬ 
moned, brought little relief and flickering 
hope receded remorselessly with the pas¬ 
sage of the hours. In his last conscious 


moments Hare asked Prasanna Kumar Mitra, 
subassistant surgeon at the Medical Coll¬ 
ege, to take off the burning mustard poul¬ 
tices from his body and let him die peace¬ 
fully. 

The brave spirit fought on heroically till 
the very end which came about six 
o'clock in the evening (Junel, 1842). 
By that time almost the entire student 
community of Calcutta and people from 
all walks of life had gathered around the 
house, a billowing sea of wailing hum¬ 
anity waiting patiently to have a last look 
at the just departed. As if in tune with 
the benumbing mood, banks of dark clouds 
overcast the city and the skies opened 
up sending down a perfect deluge of rain. 
Next day (June 2) the streets were 
choked with thousands of weeping men, 
women and children who followed the 
b : er barefoot despite the inclement wea¬ 
ther. In many houses in Calcutta the day 
was observed as a day of mourning and 
of fast, signifying the passing away of 
one’s very dear and own. 

There was an unfortunate hitch over 
Hare's burial as, acting upon an entirely 
mistaken notion that he was not a beli¬ 
ever in the Christian gospel. Hare was 
denied the last rites of his own religion 
by Christian cemeterys. After some quick 
parleys, it was decided to inter his mor¬ 
tal remains in his own property adjacent 
to the Hindu College in what are now the 
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grounds of College Square; Later a mod¬ 
est tomb was raised by sorrowing stu¬ 
dents over his grave and a protective iron 
fencing built around it. 

There are many facets of Hare's lumin¬ 
ous and completely dedicated life which 
will no doubt be examined by scholars. 
But, to our mind, the prime sentiment 
which impelled the noble alien in all his 
work . a sentiment which was quickly and 
gratefully reciprocated by all who were 
constantly exposed to his company , was 
an immoderate measure of love and affec¬ 
tion for young learners. Truly his love 
for the students and particularly for the 
under-privileged among them , was aby¬ 
ssal and something of a legend in his 
day and long afterwards. And how did 
it all start ? Replying to an address pre¬ 
sented by students on February 17 (his 
birthday ) , 1831 , David Hare observed : 
" A few years after my arrival in this 

country , I was enabled to discover.that 

nothing but education was requisite to 
render the Hindoos happy , and I exerted 
my humble abilities to further the interests 

of India.And to this end he 

devoted his entire life and his resources 
with unflinching courage and devotion. 

In Calcutta Hare Sahib's palanquin was 
a familiar and welcome sight as it was borne 
down the streets with almost always a little 
string of boys running alongside , shout¬ 
ing "Me poor boy.me take in your 

school. " It must be remembered in this 
connection that the craze for imbibing Eng¬ 
lish education had reached a peak about 
this time and there were just not enough 


English schools to meet the insistent de¬ 
mand. Hare's close association with the 
schools run and supervised by the Calcutta 
School Society ( established September 1, 
1818) naturally cast him in the role of 
a last court of appeal. Tireless and of a 
naturally ganial disposition , Hare sent off 
everybody with a kind word. Students in 
particular had the run of his house and 
the fortunate confectioner who had set 
up a shop nearby did a roaring business , 
thanks to Mr. Hare's blanket order to ply 
his young visitors with as much Bengali 
sweets as they could consume at any 
hour of the day or night. 


Hare's concern for the student was bound¬ 
less. Often , at the end of a tiring day, 
he used to escort a small boy all the way 
to his residence—after treating him to a 
full meal—in midtown Calcutta with a stout 
stick in his hand to ward off assaults from 
drunken European sailors or soldiers who 
roamed the City's streets freely. There 
is the classic case, among countless 
others, of Chandrasekhar Deb who him¬ 
self related the incident after Hare's death. 
It was a dark and rainy evening when 
Mr. Hare , carrying the inevitable stick , 
and young Chandrasekhar left the master’s 
house and reached a main street-intersec¬ 
tion near the boy's residence; it was but 
a few paces to the boy's place when 
master and pupil parted. But even as 
Chandrasekhar was changing into some 
dry clothes , there came a loud knock on 
the street door followed by an anxious 
query from Mr. Hare asking whether "Chun- 
der" had safely got in and was comfortable. 
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Often when the call came , Hare dropped 
all work and went off to attend a sick 
student, gave him medicine and food , 
sitting up nights by the patient's side with 
the family until the boy was on the mend 
again. It was not without reason that 
David Hare was regarded as a trusted 
member of his wards’ families who sought 
and took his counsel upon intimate family 
problems as one would of one’s very near 
and dear ones. On his diurnal rounds thro¬ 
ugh the Indian town , Hare always carri¬ 
ed a satchel full of books and toys and 
medicine and tempting loliipops for the 
children. 

A bachelor , Hare had none in this country 
to call his own or look after him in his 
old age. He had built up a considerable 
competency from his watchmaking busi¬ 
ness which he voluntarily turned over to 
his assistant , E. Grey on January 1 , 
1820. And when his own funds steadily 
dwindled, he sold off portions of his 
personal property or borrowed money for 
the cause dearest to his heart, the stu¬ 
dents. 

Hare’s solicitude and vigilance for the wel¬ 
fare , physical and moral, of his students 
was constant and unremitting. He had a 
trusted retainer in Kashi Mali whose job 
it was to go out every day and take a 
muster of all boys, especially of the 
absenting and truant ones and report to 
him about their conduct. Hare made it 
a point specially to keep a personal and 
constant check at every landing stage of 
the river to stop any of his boys boating 


up to Mahesh for the annual Snana- 
jntra fair which had already gained a 
notoriety for purveying vulgar and crude 
entertainments. A great stickler for per¬ 
sonal cleanliness, Hare often used to 
stand by the school gate and literally 
grab any dirty or unwashed boy and him¬ 
self scrubbed his face with a wet mop. 
He even levied a fine on the guardians 
of boys coming to school in dirty 
clothes. 

It was not without reason that the pres¬ 
tigious Samvad'i-Prnbtiaknra ( issue of May 
9, 1849 ) summed up Hare's life in these 

words. He was a benefactor to all 

of our people , like a brother to the elder¬ 
ly , a friend to the young and a father 

to the little ones. We may well 

assume that even till his last dying mo¬ 
ments the one thought that consumed him 
was of those whom he really cared for 
as a father does of his sons." . 

It was not without reason again that his 
sorrowing students dutifully subscribed 
towards a marble statue sculpted by E. A. 
Baily in 1845 as a "token of gratitude 
and veneration for their constant, gener¬ 
ous and most disinterested benefactor." 

Even the not-too-friendly The Friend of 
India was moved to write after his 

death : '.he ( David Hare ) enjoyed 

a degree of influence in native society 
which no unofficial person had ever be¬ 
fore acquired.simply by a constant 

endeavour to promote the improvement of 
the rising generation." 

Denied the obsequies of his own religion. 
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David Hare lives on in the hearts of an 
alien race, of those whom he lovjd and 
was in turn loved most and cared for in 
his life. His bones rest not far from the 
place round which his heart fondly hover¬ 
ed in life and perhaps still does. Of a 
naturally stoical and completely detached 
bent of mind , David Hare once shyly con¬ 
fessed to his young proteges : "It has 
always been a rule with me never to bring 


myself into public notice , but to fill a 
private station in life. " For his own port 
he steadfastly observed this self-effacing 
role to the last, but his memory will no 
doubt be cherished by countless genera¬ 
tions of grateful Indians as long as the 
sun, the moon and the earth endure 
a-chandrarka-kshiti-samakalam , as a com¬ 
mon Sanskrit benediction invokes. 


A Great Walker 

Mr. Hare must have been a man of remarkably healthy organization and great physical powers 
of enduiance. An instance of this has been related to us. — Seated one evening at the table 
of his old friend Mr Earnest Grey with whom he resided, where a young gentleman visitor 

was taking tea, the conversation turned upon the habit of walking, when some remark or 

good humoured provocation, induced Mr. Hare to challenge the visitor to a trial of his 
walking power. The challenge was at once accepted, and the pair, starting at once, walked 
to Barrackpore. (14 miles) and thence, returned,—still on foot!—On reaching Hare Street, 
( so called we believe after Mr. Hare himself ) in which Mr. Grey*s home was situated, 
whilst his young antagonist was fairly exhausted and done up, Mr. Hare himself, to 

shew how little he was affected, ran the length of the street to Mr. Grey's door! 

C. GRANT, 

( Reminiscences ) 
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CONTEMPORARIES OF DAVID HARE : 


YOUNG BENGAL 


Gautam Chattopidhyay 


The second quarter of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury was a restless , formative period as far 
as the Bengalee middle-class was con¬ 
cerned. The old economy of Bengal had 
been shattered and British colonial rule 
firmly established by the close of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century. The head-quarters of Bri¬ 
tish power in Bengal, the city of Calcutta, 
had become a great metropolis, where 
flocked the wealthiest of Bengal's citizens 
and where gradually sprang up an edu¬ 
cated middle class , having largely been 
reared in the colonial pattern of Western 
education. By 1820, there were a num¬ 
ber of schools in Calcutta and its adjoin¬ 
ing areas, including the Hindoo College 
and also, what is known today, as the 
Hare school. 

Within a decade or two of its existence , 
the Hindoo College had become the centre, 
with the dynamic personality of H. L. V. 
Derozio as the axis , round whom gather¬ 
ed young progressives of Bengal — later 
on to be referred to simply as Young Ben¬ 
gal — holding aloft the torch of social and 
political awakening. No doubt, this awa¬ 
kening had severe limitations and weak¬ 
nesses , but its importance , nonetheless, 
cannot and should not be underrated. 


Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was a Calcutta 
Eurasian , who at an early age joined the 
Hindoo College as teacher. To the eager 
young pupils, he was no conventional 
teacher, but a warm - hearted friend , 
who encouraged them to go into depths 
of problems, debate freely and challenge 
established authority. Derozio ani his band 
of admiring students — later known as 
Young Bengal — formed the Academic 
Association , probably our first youth org¬ 
anisation , in the form of a debating club. 
Here they regularly and freely discussed 
such topics as patriotism , emancipation of 
women , idolatory and even the question 
of the existence of God. On 15th February 
1830 , Derozio’s pupils in the Hindoo Co¬ 
llege, started a journal called Parthenon . 
The first issue contained articles advoca¬ 
ting the cause of female education , liberty 
of the Press and so on. It also contained a 
write-up supporting the political demand 
of Trial by Jury. The Hindu ortho¬ 
doxy was enraged and promptly com¬ 
pelled the managing Committee of the 
Hindoo College to suppress Parthenon. 

It is interesting to note, in this connec¬ 
tion, that John Bull , organ of the die¬ 
hard section of Critish rulers , gleefully su¬ 
pported this action of Hindu orthodoxy 
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and wrote: "The little ones can no lon¬ 
ger deliver their puny oracles through the 
Parthenon and tell the world that the 
propagation of dangerous dodtrines and 
erroneous sentiments canndt do any harm 
in society. diVe these native children 
but an inch of free discussion, they will 
soon take ' an ellTheir Parents and Guar¬ 
dians have acted wisely in putting down 
such mischeVeous precociousness." i 

The Parthenon Was suppressed, but the 
spirit of enquiry could not be checked 
so easily. VouncJ Bengal remembered their 
first protest and wrote in later years i 
"Parthenon startled the orthodox Hindoos 
and their might and influence crushed it 
in the bud. But the spirit of en¬ 

quiry was not — could not be checked. "* 

That this was no empty boast, can easily 
be seen , if we carefully scrutinise the 
columns of such journals of the period 
like the India Gazette , Reformer , Calcutta 
Monthly Journal , Enqurier , Kaleidoscope 
and so on. Here are a few stray examples. 
Early in February,1830 a student of Hindoo 
College wrote an article in a paper, argu¬ 
ing against the then colonisation scheme 
by marshalling a series of historical data 
from the ancient to modern times. 8 On 
10th December, 1830, 200 persons , most of 
them students of Hindoo College, attend¬ 
ed a meeting in the Calcutta Town Hall, 
where eloquent tributes wers paid to the 
French Revolution of July 1830. 4 On Chri¬ 
stmas day 1830, the tricolour Flag of the 
French Revolution was hoisted on the 
Ochtorloney Monument, Calcutta by some 
daring young men. * 


Another member of Young Bengal, in a 
letter printed in Reformer, early in 1831, 
wrote "I think the dependence of Euro¬ 
pean nations upon India has been and is 
to this day, of sufficient importance to 
justify my saying that it is problematical 
why India should groan for ages under 
foreign yoke ? When I speak of India 
being isolated from the rest of the world, 

I do not mean that she is to cease all 
communications with the rest of mankind 
and as it were shut herself up in a nun¬ 
nery. All I mean is that without her depen¬ 
dence on England as her conqueror and 
possessor, her political situation would 
be more wealthy and prosperous. The ex¬ 
ample of America which shews what she 
was when subject to England and what 
she has been since her freedom , must na¬ 
turally lead us to such a conclusion."* 

The conservatives were naturally alarmed 
and decided to strike at the root of such 
"seditious" ideas, by removing Derozio 
from his job. On 23rd April, 1831 , Ram- 
kamal Sen moved a motion in a meeting 
of the "Directors of the Hindoo College" 
that Derozio was the "root of all evils" 
and "should be turned out of the college" 
and also demanded that "if any of the 
boys go to see ( him ) or attend public 
lectures" they too , should be "dismissed." 
The motion also proposed that pupils of 
Hindoo College should read only such 
books as the directors would decide upon. 7 
The Committee of Directors refused to 
characterise Derozio as "an improper per¬ 
son to be entrusted with the education 
of youth" by 6 Votes to 3 , David Hare 
voting with the majority. At the same time 
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by a second resolution they decided to 
dismiss Derozio from service in the interest 
of the Hindoo Community. 

Only one person , Srikrishna Sinha . a fri¬ 
end of Devendra Nath Tagore, voted against 
this motion. Hare abstained from voting. * 
On 25th April, 1831 , Deiozio sent in his 
letter of resignation , where he sharply 
stated : "Unexamined and unheard , you 
resolve to dismiss me without even the 
mockery of trial” and in another letter on 
26th April he further asked : "Entrusted as 
I was for some time with the education 

of youth.was it for me to have 

made them pert ancj ignorant dogma¬ 
tists ?"® 

Derozio was dismissed and he died soon 
afterwards. But his pupils and admirers, 
the Young Bengal , carried forward their 
activities. In 1833 , a number of Derozians 
together with some others , formed in Cal¬ 
cutta , an association called Satbatutwa 
Dee pika Sabha , where members took the 
pledge to speak to each other only in 
Bengali , during meetings of the society 
and read papers in Bengali for the improve¬ 
ment of society in Bengal. Among its 
founders we find the names of Derozians 
like Nabin Madhab De . Dwarkanath Mitra, 
Shama Charan Gupta etc. together with 
Debendra Nath Tagore and Romaprosad 
Roy. to It is interesting to note that ex¬ 
cept the last-named, all the rest were 
members of the Society for the Acquisi¬ 
tion of General Knowledge (SAGK) form¬ 
ed by Derozians in 1838. *i 

In 1835, a young student of Hindoo Coll¬ 


ege (later on a member of SAGK) Kyi a sh 
Chunder Dutt, worte a remarkable essay, 
where in he foresaw an armed revolt of Indi¬ 
ans against British rule in India, a cen¬ 
tury later. Space permits us to quote only 
a few lines from this fascinating article: 

"The people of India and particularly those 
of the metropolis, had been subject for 
the last fifty years to every species of 
subaltern oppression. The dagger and the 
bowl were dealt out with a merciless hand 
and neither age nor sex, nor condition 
could repress the rage of the British bar¬ 
barians. These events together with the 
recollection of the grievances suffered by 
their ancestors, roused the dormant spirit 
of the generally considered timid Indian. 
Finding that every day the offences, ins¬ 
tead of being extenuated, were aggravat¬ 
ed , that no redress could be obtained by 
appeals either to Lords or Commons, he 
formed the bold but desperate resolution 
of hurling Lord Fell Butcher, Viceroy of 
India from his seat and establishing a 
government composed of the most patriatic 
men in the Kingdom.with the rapidi¬ 

ty of lightening the spirit of Rebellion 
spread." 12 

On 5 January 1835 , in a crowded meet- 
ing held in the Calcutta Town Hall, to 
criticize the shortcomings of the Charter 
Act of 1833 , the young Derozian Russick 
Krishna Mullick declared. "The Act was 
passed not for the benefit of India, but 
for the proprietors of the Indian Stock and 
the benefit of the people of England , while 
the welfare of the millions who inhabit 
these vast regions were not at all cared 
for." i3 
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By 1838, the first flush of enthusiasm 
was over and the young progressives were 
no longer satisfied with sporadic meetings 
and small organisations. They now want- 
ed something stabler and out of this des¬ 
ire was born cn 12th March 1838 , an or¬ 
ganisation called the Society for the Acqui¬ 
sition of General Knowledge (SAGK). This 
organisation existed from 1838 to 1843, 
till it was transformed into the Bengal 
British India Society. 300 young men and 
a few elders were present in the forma¬ 
tion meeting at the Sanskrit College Hall. 
The Society regularly held a monthly meet¬ 
ing on the second Wednesday of each 
month, from 1838 to 1843. 

Let us now have a look at the composi¬ 
tion of the membership of the SAGK. The 
complete list of members of 1840 , 1842 
and 1843 reveal names of nearly 200 
persons , of which 150 names are com¬ 
mon to all three lists. They include all 
the outstanding Derozians like Ramgopal 
Ghosh , Krishnamohan Banerji , Russick 
Krishna Mullick , Dukhinaranjan Mukherji, 
Mahesh Deb , Peary Chand Mitra, Radha- 
nath Sikdar, Ramtanu Lahiri , Madhab 
Millik, Nobin Madhab De and others , as 
also seniors like Tara Chand Chucker- 
borty, future illustrious names like Iswar 
Chandra Bar.erji ( Vidyasagar ) , Deben- 
dra Nath Tagore , Madhu Sudan Dutt and 
scores of students of Hindoo College. 
David Hare cccupied a place of honour 
in the SAGK , being the Honorary Visitor 
in 1840 and also in 1842 ( i.«. upto his 
death). In 1843, George Thompson, 
of anti-slavery agitation fame, became 
the Honorary Visitor of the SAGK, Hare 


having passed away In 1842. 

The topics discussed in the meetings of 
SAGK and printed in the "Discourses" are 
varied and interesting. In a remarkable 
paper, read in a meeting of the SAGK 
in June 1838, Uday Chandra Addhya, 
strongly pleaded for the adoption of Ben¬ 
gali both as the medium of instruction 
and as the official language. He sharply 
stated : "Try to understand that only when 
the people of this country learn properly 
the language of this country —then and 
then alone will they acquire that efficiency 
which can enable them to shake off the 
present slavery and become masters of their 
own land." i# 

In January 1839, Mahesh Chandra Deb 
wrote an equally interesting paper on the 
condition of Hindoo women , where he 
eloquently pleaded for widow re-marriage. m 
It would be well to remember that Mahesh 
Deb read this paper before an apprecia¬ 
tive audience in a meeting of SAGK , 
full ten years before the great Vidyasagar 
launched his crusade in favour of widow 
re-marriage. 

Scanning the papers and the list of mem¬ 
bership of the SAGK , we find that though 
bulk of the members lived in Calcutta , 
there were quite a few who came from 
the mofussils — not only nearby mofussils 
like Howrah or Hooghly, but also far-off 
regions like Dacca and Mymensingh. Some 
of these members took the initiative of 
forming progressive organisations in their 
own areas, like the Timir Nashak Sabha 
of Dacca, it 
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In 1841 , over 200 enthusiastic young 
men gathered together in North Calcutta 
to form the Deshahitaishanee Sabha. This 
was frankly a political organisation and 
the organizers made no secret about it. 

Delivering the main speech , on the occa¬ 
sion of founding of this organisation, 
Sarada Prasad Ghosh , then a headmaster 
and previously a student of the Hindoo 
College ( a Derozian in fact), declared 2 

"Ever since the commencement of the 
British supremacy in this country, the 
policy of our present rulers has been to 
deprive us of the enjoyment of political 

liberty. (this ) is the cause of 

our misery and degradation.Need I 

undertake the painful task of harrowing 
up your tender feelings by an enumera¬ 
tion of all the instances of grinding oppre¬ 
ssion exercised over us ?" i® The new asso¬ 
ciation threw its doors open to all Indians, 
irrespective of their caste , creed or reli¬ 
gion _ a remarkably progressive step for 
the period. 19 This and similar events 
were the features that an eminent Indian 
anthropoligist , perhaps, had in mind, 
when he declared that young Bengal "drew 
inspiration from the secular atmosphere 
which was built up in the neighbourhood 
of College Square." 29 

In February 1843 , an incident took place 
in a meeting of the SAGK, held in the 
Sanskrit College , which is also quite 
revealing. Tarachand Chukravarty, presi¬ 
dent of SAGK was in chair and Dukhina- 
ranjan Mukherji was reading a paper sharp¬ 
ly criticising the then state of the East 


fridia Company's Criminal Judicature and 
Police under the Bengal Presidency. He 
was interrupted by Capt. D. L. Richardson, 
principal of Hindoo College, who called 
the paper "treason". The chairman object¬ 
ed to such remarks and asked Capt. 
Richardson to apologise. The meeting 
ended in great heat and the SAGK never 
again held any meeting in the Sanskrit 
College , shifting their venue to 31, Fouz- 
dari Balakhana. 21 

David Hare's relation with Derozio and the 
Derozians, was one of cautious support. 
Hare , as we have already seen , was the 
Honorary Visitor of the SAGK from 1838 
to 1842 i.e • until his death. He supported 
many of the activities of the Derozians, 
but from a distance , always maintaining 
a fairly friendly relation with even their 
opponents. When Derozio was dismissed. 
Hare was disturbed no doubt, but in the 
crucial meeting he gave Derozio , at best, 
lukewarm support. The Derozians on the 
other hand , reciprocated Hare's friendship 
in an unqualified manner. They publicly 
honoured Hare on his 56th birthday and 
in a public address in 1831 , spoke of 
Hare as a man who became the "friend 
of a friendless people". When Hare died 
of cholera on 1st June , 1842 , there was 
heavy downpour in Calcutta. Despite that 
downpour some 5000 Indians, many of 
them students , including most of the Der¬ 
ozians , followed Hare's body from his 
residence to his grave in College Square. 

A Derozian , Peary Chand Mitra , in 1877 
wrote an excellent biography of David 
Hare, as a token of Young Bengal's love 
and respect for the great man. 
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Before ending this brief essay, one point 
needs to be clarified , although this paper 
is no attempt to evaluate Young Bengal 
in all their complexities. Why did not the 
progressive stream of the thirties and for¬ 
ties become the broad river of our nation¬ 
al awakening in the second half of tho 
Nineteenth Century 7 Most of the mem¬ 
bers of the SAGK , as well as other Dero- 
zians, came from the Zemindar class or 
from the rank? of people who acted as 
middlemen to European Merchants. Very 


few of them showed any inclination for 
industrial adventures. Still fewer had real 
sympathy and understanding for the mass¬ 
es of Bengal's peasantry, though the re¬ 
cords of the Bengal British Indian Socie¬ 
ty in 1843 do reveal such an embryonic 
trend. This inevitably narrowed down the 
social base of Young Bengal and later on 
stilted their growth. All this , however , 
does not take away from their achieve¬ 
ments , but puts them in their proper 
perspective. 
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DAVID HARE 
AND 

YOUNG BENGAL 

Sunil Sen 

David Hare, a Scotsman who took up 
watch-trade in Calcutta, became drawn 
to Derozio and the Young Bengal and devot¬ 
ed the best part of his life for the spread 
of modern secular education among the 
people of Bengal whom he loved and ad¬ 
mired. In their address to Hare in 1831 , 
the Young Bengal described him as "the 
man who had breathed a new life in Hindu 
society" . Radhanath Sikdar , a prominent 
representative of Young Bengal, compared 
Hare to "the morning star". Hare was not 
only the founder of Hindu college but be¬ 
came an ally of Young Bengal that launch¬ 
ed a movement for social reform via west¬ 
ern education. Indeed , Hare and Derozio 
are inseparably linked with the story of 
the Bengal Renaissance. 


it was not fortuitous that Hare befriended 
Derozio , the great teacher and radical thin¬ 
ker. Both felt the need for the drssemfnat- 
on of western ideas among the Indian peo¬ 
ple. Both encouraged freedom of think¬ 
ing. Both loved the Indian people. It is 
not surprising that Hare stood by Derozio 
when the conservatives tried to remove 
him from the Hindu College. But the* con¬ 
servatives , mostly rich landowners , were 
powerful . and Derozio was forced to leave 
the Colfege. 

The Young Bengal, inspired by Derozio , 
did not die out. After Derozio's death 
( 1831 ) , Hare became associated with 
the Academic Association and the Society 
for the Acquisition of General Knowledge. 
These were the institutions through which 
the Derozians propagated their idea's. Re¬ 
cent research indicates that they advocat¬ 
ed social reform , female education and 
also measures for the protection tof the 
ryots , although their movement ebbed aw¬ 
ay in the 1840s. Perhaps the most rrfemo- 
fable part of Hare's life began after Defo- 
zio's death. With the Deroziaris he parti¬ 
cipated in public meetings against Press 
Regulations and indentured labour and for 
extension of the Jury. On the crest of 
the Young Bengal movement, Hare became 
a beloved leader of the radical youth. 

The Young Bengal did not fail to recip¬ 
rocate Hare's idealism They publicly ho¬ 
noured him on his 56th birthday; they 
erected the memorial statue , which is now 
in the Presidency College campus. When 
Hare died of Cholera on June I, 1842, 
about 5000 Indians took part in the funeral 
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procession from the Hare Street resi¬ 
dence to the grave in College Square, 
which was his favourite haunt for over 
four decades. James Kerr has noted how 
Hare became so beloved to the students : 
"It was the manifest interest he felt in 
the work , in the exertions of the mas¬ 
ters and in the progress of the students, 

mixing freely with the latter..that 

made him so beloved and so useful. He 


used afso, when they were sick, to visit 
them at their houses, bringing medicine 
to them/' This was precisely how David 
Hare , a foreigner, won the love and ad¬ 
miration of the Indian people when raci¬ 
alism was a marked feature of the coun¬ 
try's social and political life. One can 
understand why Pearychand Mitra (1877) 
and Sibnath Sastri (1903) described Hare as 
a leading figure of the Bengal renaissance. 


The influence on students of Derozio, the fountainhead of 

Young Bengal’s inspiration. 

Such was the force of his ( Derozlo's ) Instructions, that the conduct of the students out of the Colle¬ 
ge was most exemplary and gained them the applause of the outside world, not only In a 
literary or scientific point of View, but what was of still greater importance, they were all 
considered men of truth. Indeed, the college boy was a synonyem for truth, and it was a general belief 
and saying amongst our countrymen, which, those that remember the time, must acknowledge, 
that ‘such a boy Is Incapable of falsehood because he is a college boy’. 


By Courtsey Shrl Amar Outta from 
his Bengali book Derozio O 
Derozians 


An excerpt from a report by 
Haramohan Chatterjee 
Clerk, Hindu College 
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HARE WHO HUNTED AS A HOUND 


Sivaprasad Samaddar 


David Hare, the quiet and unassuming 
immigrant from the British Isles , donned the 
skin of a great hound in this city of ours 
and hunted against ignorance , malpractic¬ 
es and disease 150 years ago. Soft and 
swift as a hare he was to be seen as much 
in the wide streets of Calcutta as in the 
alleys and back-spaces of bustees. A fre¬ 
quent scene in those days was a tall and 
fair Britisher, crouched, not too comfortably, 
in a palanquin stuffed with books , pencils, 
medicines and loose cash , and taken from 
one native mohulla to another. To the 
refrain of the palanquin-bearers would quite 
often be added that of a few urchins 
and poor boys running behind , "Me poor 
boy ; me have pity; me take in your 
school" . For fame had spread thorougn- 
out the city that here was a Sahib who 
in his daily round would arrange books or 
schooling for the indigent student or give 
cash and medicine to the sick and the 
needy , returning to his abode at the day's 
end in an empty palanquin. 

Hare's was verily the soft and warm 

touch-a touch as much for the body 

as for the mind. It was the womanly soft¬ 
ness of Hare which the distinguished edu¬ 
cationist Sibnath Sastri spoke of in his 
"Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin Bangasamaj" 


in recounting how, despite heavy odds , 
Hare was bound to come to the help of 
poor boys, and how ultimately he took 
Ramtanu as a free student. It is a com¬ 
bination par excellance of such qualities 
which Michael Madhusudan Dutt recorded 
while referring gratefully to Ishwar Chan¬ 
dra Vidyasagar: "the genius and wisdom 
of an ancient sage , the energy of an Eng¬ 
lishman and the heart of a Bengali mother." 

Apart from the spread of Western edu¬ 
cation , David Hare raised voice against 
Indians being sent to Mauritius as inden¬ 
tured coolies and at the same time for 
trial by jury , for the repeal of the Press 
Law of 1823 and for a better deal to the 
agricultural labour, Calcutta at that time 
still retaining its agricultural setting. He 
was quite clear in his objective that the 
slough of superstition , disease and back¬ 
wardness required to be hounded out by 
a heavy dose of liberal education and 
modern health measures, as the English 
Language could bring in and as the Medi¬ 
cal College, founded in his time, could give. 
In the process he also identifiad himself 
with the problems and sufferings of the 
sons of the soil and acted as a sheep¬ 
dog to them for opening the channel of 
English education which was a practical 
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boon for the rulet as welt as the ruled. 

A watch-maker and watch-repaiter , he 
not only kept a sleepless watch on our 
activities , but also symbolised our initia¬ 
tion into a time sense and the urge for 
time-bound actions. "Kalohyayang nirava* 

dhir-vipula cha prithvi" -this Sanskrit 

saying says that the world is vast and 
time eternal. An initiation into the Western 
way of doing things and reacting to the 
surroundings would tell us that those limit¬ 
less and timeless days are no more for 
the mankind. Satyendra Nath Dutta, the 
farr.ed poet, in his sonnet "David Hare" in 
the nineteen-twenties , brought out feeling¬ 
ly this aspect of his work and career in 
a slightly different manner: "In the clock 
gone out of order in New Bengal/How 
much energy and machinery, often you 
supplied free." 

LONDON TO CALCUTTA 

David Hare was born on the 17th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1775, most probably at Aberdeen 
of Scotland , which was his mother's na¬ 
tive place. His father was in watch busi¬ 
ness at London where he was apprentic¬ 
ed too. Before leaving for Calcutta on 
December 15, 1800 by the ship Morning- 
ton from Portsmouth , Hare went to Aber¬ 
deen to see his mother's people whom 
he had not known much. This is what 
Hare’s first biographer Peary Chand Mitra 
recorded in his "David Hare-er Jiban- 

charit" , published in 1877-35 years after 

the man's death—on the basis of some infor¬ 
mation collected through a banker of Scot¬ 
land. According to one view it was his first 
visit to Scotland , for he had been born 


in England, his father being an English¬ 
man himself. No body, however, knows 
for certain. Peary Babu could not also ob¬ 
tain definite information on David's young, 
er days in London , so much so that even 
the Christian name of his father is not 
known. There is , therefore , scope for an¬ 
other theory that senior Mr. Hare was also 
a Scot, but settled at London. That is 
why on the "tomb erected by his native 
friends and peoples" for David Hare at the 
College Square , he has been referred to 
as "a native of Scotland." 

Peary Chand gave 1800 as the year of 
David's arrival at Calcutta , and this has 
been accepted by others. In fact how¬ 
ever , his ship took precisely 4 months 
and 19 days to sail past the Cape of 
Good Hope and cast anchor at Diamond 
Harbour. May 4,1801 is , therefore , the 
correct date of his arrival in India. He 
took up his residence in the Bankshall 
area and opened a shop of watch mak¬ 
ing and repairing at Larkins Lane. His 
address was then shown as 15 Hare Street 
and later, till his death , as 4 Hare Street. 
The spot where he lived is now number¬ 
ed as 2 Hare Street at the junction of 
Church Lane where the "Nicco House" 
stands. A plaque has been fixed on the 
entrance to the parking space inside , bear¬ 
ing the inscription "On this site former¬ 
ly stood / The residence of / David Hare / 
Born 1775, Died 1842." 

Hare Street , where David took up his 
residence , appears to have been named as 
such from before , as we find from the 
Assessment Registers of the Corporation 
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of Calcutta for the year 1820—21 as well 
as the Lottery Committee Reports earlier. 
S. W. Goode in his "Municipal Calcutta" 
published in 1916 , also mentioned the fact 
that by 1836 Hare Street had been open¬ 
ed. Our Corporation had hardly develop¬ 
ed the custom of naming roads, parks 
etc. after living persons. There are only 
a few such instances. A recent one was 
to name a road after a hermit — a Para- 
mahansa — in the evening of his life. It 
is, therefore, unlikely that the name of Hare 
Street was borrowed from David , while 
he was alive. It is further unlikely , as he 
was not really accepted as an insider by 
the English establishment during his life¬ 
time or by the Christian society in his 
death ( as we narrate later ). The con¬ 
tenders for the name-giver could be (a) 
John Hare, an advocate who was the 
Sheriff of Calcutta in 1772 and died in 
1784, (b) Dr James Hare who was the 
Military Surgeon of Calcutta till 1807 when 
he leturned to England on furlough and 
(c) Dr James Hare Jr, a physician who 
came from Scotland in August, 1785 and 
started a roaring practice among the English 
community. He has been mentioned again 
and again in the Memoirs of the journa¬ 
list William Hickey ( volume 1777—1809 ). 

In 20 years David made a fortune as 
a watch-maker and watch-repairer. He 
remained a bachelor and indifferent to afflu¬ 
ence. He started taking interest in the 
welfare and education of the native popu¬ 
lation of Calcutta and got involved in the 
organizations and associations in the field. 
On January 1, 1820 he sold his business to 


E. Grey who had been his assistant for 
five years and plunged himself fully into 
the philanthropic activities. Being Scottish 
in origin he , however, handled his money 
with care , and his investments in real es¬ 
tate yielded very good result, Calcutta be¬ 
ing a developing city at that time. It was 
an overgrown village with path-ways of 
soft soil, narrow creeks , bamboo groves 
and "native huts" of clay and straw. Eff¬ 
orts were made to improve the area with 
roads , streets , drains , water courses , du¬ 
rable houses and large tanks of potable 
water by raising money through the Lottery 
Committee formed by Lord Cornwallis in 
1803. The reconstituted Lottery Commi¬ 
ttee of 1817 got into the job with great 
vigour. 

THE GATHERING OF PROPERTIES 

In 1820—21 when the Committee took up 
development of the areas comprising Bank- 
shall , Hastings and Church Lane, there 
was some surplus land available around 
the residence of David Hare. He got an 
allotment of four plots of land in his fa¬ 
vour for a sum of Rs. 38,937-11-2 pies. 
The letter from the Chief Secretary of the 
East India Company's Government to the 
Secretary of tno Lottery Committee, as per 
proceedings dated , the 23rd November, 
1820, gives the following details:— 

' The Governor-General-in-Council is not 
aware of any objection to the transfer to 
Mr. Hare of the narrow slip of grounds 
lying between the great tunnel that runs 
through the Bankshall premises and the 
ground which has been already purchased 
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by Mr. Hare on the north side of the 
■ new road, including the space indicated 
by the Committee on which some of Co¬ 
mmodore Hayes' out-offices at present 
stand. 

"It is understood that in consideration of 
the transfer of this portion of ground to 
Mr. Hare, that gentleman will pay the am¬ 
ount of compensation proposed to be gran¬ 
ted to Commodore Hayes and will defray 
the expenses of rebuilding the out-offices 
alluded to by the Committee and that the 
transfer in question will further admit of 
such an arrangement of the building to 
be constructed by Mr. Hare on his own 
ground , as will be more ornamental to 
the new street than would otherwise be 
the cose." 

The stipulated price of Rs. 38,937 - 
11-2 was transmitted by the Secretary of 
the Lottery Committee to the Sub-Treasurer 
as recorded in the proceedings dated 27th 
September 1821. This does not show nor 
is it known how much David had to pay 
to Commodore Hayes as compensation for 
the out-offices. 


these properties comprised, as per 
house assessment books ( HAB ) of. the 
Corporation , four premises viz. 9, 10, 11 
and 13, the first two being recorded as 
"Upper-roomed house ( i. e. two-storied ) 
with monthly rents of Rs. 64 and Rs. 170 
respectively''. The last two were "waste 
ground" with rent and tax shown as nil. 
In the next HABs of 1827—28 premises 
11 was also shown as "upper-roomed 
house" with rent included under 10, and 
premises No. 13 had its description chang¬ 
ed from "waste ground" to three tiled 
godowns, one tiled stable and a brick 
lime-yard. No 13 was also recorded for 
the first time for rent (Rs. 120 per month) 
and assessed for tax (Rs. 18 per quarter). 

Next we come to the HAB of 1833 
which retains the description , rent and 
tax for all the four properties , except a 
small change in the description for No. 
13, as will be seen from the Table be¬ 
low. This incorporates further the proper¬ 
ties of David Hare in the College Street 
—College Square area , house Nos. 33, 35, 
63, 79 and 26 having been acquired by 
him shortly before the assessment of 1833 : 


House Assessment Books , 1833 



Person Assessed/Proprietor 

: Mr. D. Hare 


No of 

Premises 

Valuation 

Tax per 

house 


per mensem 

quarter 


Re : Hare Street, 

Street No. 13. 


9 

Upper - roomed house 

64—C—0 

9-9—12 

10 

— do — 

170—0—0 

25—8—0 

11 

— do — 


Included in above 

13 

1 brick & 




1 tiled godown 

120—0—0 

18—0—0 
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No. of 

house 

Premises 

Valuation 

per mensem 

Tax per 

quarter 


Re ! College Street, Street No. 67 


33 

5 Straw shops 

7-0-0 

1-0-16 

35 

2 tiled & 

3 straw huts & 

7 straw shops 

20-0-0 

3-0-0 

63 

4 tiled & 

13 straw huts , 

1 oil mill & 

2 shops 

16-0-0 

2-6-8 

78 

19 tiled containing 

10 shops, 

30 straw huts & 

11 totties 

54-0-0 

8-1-12 

26 

Re : College Square, Street No. 71 

54 straw huts, 50-0-0 

7 oil mills, 

4 tilled and 

1 book house 

7-8-0 


Totties stand for tottering or temporary struc¬ 
tures. Ail amounts shown above are in rup¬ 
ees annas and gandas , 16 annas making a 
rupee and 20 gandas an anna. Taxation 
was at the rate of 5% of the rent or valu¬ 
ation. The latter nomenclature came into 
vogue from the assessment year of 1836. 
In the HAB of 1836 David Hare's property 
underwent a little change , e. g. a godown 
was added in No. 9 , No. 11 was shown as 
mew building' and rents and taxes of all nine 
properties were raised slightly by about an 


anna in the rupee or 1/16th. In this book , 
it may be added, street No. 67 was re¬ 
numbered as 71 and street 71 as 75 — 
signifying an addition of at least four more 
streets in the area. In the HAB of 1843 
when David Hare was dead and gone a 
lot of change in the ownership and other 
details occurred for all nine premises. 
College Street was also renumbered as 74 
and College Square as Street No. 109. 
The details may be seen from the Table 
on next page : 
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HOUSE ASSESSMENT BOOKS 1843 


No. of 


Description 

Person 

Monthly 

Tax per 

houses 


of premises 

assessed 

valuation 

quarter 



Re : Hare Street 



9 


3-storied 

J.F. Leith Esqr. 

150-0-0 

23-8-0 



house 




% 10 


3-storied 






house & 
godown 

—do— 

400-0-0 

60-0-0 

11 


3-storied 

Mr J M Gasper 

270-0-0 

40-8-0 



house 




13 


1 godown 

—do— 

40-0-0 

6-0-0 



Re : College Street, Street 

No. 74 


Present/Former 





5 

33 

6 Straw huts 

Gopinath & 

8-0-0 

1-3-4 



& 1 straw shop 

Shib Chundor Dutt 



7 

35 

2 tiled & 3 
straw huts 

Mathoor Mohan 

21-0-4 

3-3-4 



& 7 straw shops 

Chose 



10 

63 

Lower-rcomed 

David Hare Esq 




& 64 

house (New 

The Hon'ble 





School/Bengali 

Pathshala) 

Company 



12 

79 

9 tiled bunga¬ 

Gopee Mohan 

57-9-7 

8-10-4 



lows containing 

12 shops, 25 tiled 
huts & 11 totties 

Dutt 





Re : College Square, Street No. 109 


13 

26 

26 Upper-roomed 
house, 23 tiled 
& 27 straw huts 

Jhan Khan 

70-0-0 

10-8-0 


It is s : gnificant to note that the new pre¬ 
mises No. 10 was given, in parenthesis, the 
further description of "New School—Ben¬ 
gali Pathshala" and had the owner record¬ 
ed as "The Honourable Company" or 
Government, overwritten on the original 


entry "David Hare Esq". The columns for 
valuation and tax were left blank. The 
other properties were given clean and 
firm entries for the new owners , show¬ 
ing that they had been sold out by David 
Hare himself, in good time for the new 
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owners to be recorded in HAB. The pro¬ 
perty on which the new schools stood , 
on the other hand , had the mutation done 
in favour of Government quite a few years 
after David Hare's death and in any case af¬ 
ter the finalisation of 1843 HAB. The earlier 
tax ( Rs. 2-8-19 for the portion under 
No. 63 in 1836), was obviously remi¬ 
tted , this being a charitable and phil¬ 
anthropic project. Valuation was, for the 
same reason , not recorded. 

DEDICATED TO EDUCATION 

As already mentioned David dedicated him¬ 
self fully to the cause of education and 
a few other welfare projects , after his re¬ 
tirement from watch business in 1820. To 
have a clearer idea of his activities , let 
us go back to the 1st of September, 1814 
when , in a public meeting of Englishmen 
and a few selected Bengalees , it was de¬ 
cided to establish the Calcutta School So¬ 
ciety for the founding and upgradation of 
vernacular schools and pathshalas. Since 
1815 David had also been in touch with 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy , Prince Dwaraka 
Nath Tagore . Raja Radha Kanta Dev , Bai- 
dya Nath Mukherjee and other stalwarts 
of the Hindu Society for arranging better 
and English-based education in Calcutta. 
Among Englishmen the lead was taken by 
Sir John Hyde East, the Chief Justice of 
Supreme Court. On the 27th August, 1816 
a meeting was called for steering the ac¬ 
tivities in this regard which culminated in 
the establishment of the Hindu College on 
the 20th January 1817 at Garanhata ( 304 
Chitpur Road ) in the house of Gora Chand 
Basak. For this David had to move from 


door to door with subscription books. 

In 1818 the Calcutta School Society was 
established with the objective : "To assist 
and improve existing schools and to esta¬ 
blish and support any further school and 
seminaries which may be requisite with 
a view to more generous diffusion of use¬ 
ful knowledge amongst the inhabitants of 
India." David was one of the two secre¬ 
taries. Another society—the Calcutta Sch¬ 
ool Book Society—got established in the 
meanwhile in 1817 for the publication and 
distribution of educational books. David 
was in it too. In 1820 the Calcutta Juve¬ 
nile Society was formed for female edu¬ 
cation with Radha Kanta Dev as the pri¬ 
me mover and it started establishing girls' 
schools at Shyambazar, Janbazar and En- 
tally. David participated in the programme, 
giving his time and money ungrudgingly. 

From the Calcutta School Society David 
took charge in 1818 of a pathshala ( Ben¬ 
gali-medium primary school ) established 
and supported by it at Arpuli, opposite the 
Kali temple at Thanthania. In 1823 he 
was also associated in the establishment of 
an English school nearby. The two schools 
soon amalgamated having two depart¬ 
ments—English and Bengali. The School 
Society had an English Preparatory school 
at Pataldanga near the present day Dis¬ 
trict II office of the Calcutta Corporation 
on Mirzapur or Surya Sen Street. Care of 
this school devolved mainly on David. 
Then in 1834 Arpuli Pathshala and Patal¬ 
danga School were amalgamated under 
the name of "School Society's School" , 
but people started calling it Hare's school. 
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Tracing back its origin to 18l8,thepre- 
sent day Hare School celebrated its Cen¬ 
tenary in 1918 with W C Wordsworth , 
the Director of Public Instruction . presi¬ 
ding and the 150th anniversary in September 
1968. It got the official name of Hare 
School much later, in 1867 , about which 
we shall speak later. 

To go back to the Hindu College , we 
may note that it continued in a tempo¬ 
rary place for almost eight years. In 1829 
David Hare was appointed the Visitor of 
the College. He disposed of some of his 
properties at Pataldanga and donated libe¬ 
rally for the construction of a college buil¬ 
ding. The work, taken up on the 25th 
February, 1824 and substantially comple¬ 
ted in a year, came to be known as Patal¬ 
danga School Ghar. David also had con¬ 
tribution , in one way or the other, in foun. 
ding the Sanskrit College and the Medi¬ 
cal College. For Sanskrit College the land 
(5 bighas, 7 cottahas) was bought from him 
at the rate of Rs. 500/- per cottah. The 
Medical College was started in a rudi¬ 
mentary manner on February 28, 1835. 
David was associated with this project of 
Lord William Bentinck , canvassing support 
for the dissection of human body. When 
Pandit Madhusudan Gupta , a Vaidya by 
caste ( erstwhile Professor of Native Medi¬ 
cal Institution ) , dissected a dead body on 
January 10, 1836, the foundation of Me¬ 
dical College as well as the wastern me¬ 
dical system was securely laid in India. 
David was appo’nted the Secretary of the 
College in 1837. When he resigned Sec¬ 
retaryship in 1839 , he was appointed a 
member of the Council and served in that 
capacity till his death. 


David was careful in the handling and ma¬ 
nagement of his landed property. If he 
could , he would not part with the pro¬ 
perty or donate it, what he did for his 
Pataldanga or College Square properties 
being exception to prove the rule. David, 
however, did not remain affluent till his 
last days. He lost all his money because 
of insolvency declared by a Merchant 
House where it was deposited. He sold 
away most of his properties, including the 
newly completed house on Hare Street, to 
clear the debt and came to stay with old 
friend Grey. Still his munificence conti¬ 
nued , particularly for the school children, 
and he fell into such hardship during his 
last days that he had to accept in 1840 
a judicial post of Commissioner in the 
Court of Requests , which is today called 
the Small Causes Court. He continued as 
Commissioner till his death. 

HOW MUCH LAND DOES 
A MAN REQUIRE 

David's death was also typical of the life 
which he adopted in the distant country. 
He was attacked with cholera on May 31, 
1842 and expired the next day in the 
house of Grey. Whether it was for his 
life style or the manner of his death , the 
European community of Calcutta refused 
him burial in the Christian Burial Ground. 
He had to be interred in his own land 
to the south of the Goldighi or 
College Square tank—-now a property 
of the Corporation of Calcutta. The 
details as to how he caught the infec¬ 
tion are not known , but David had never 
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fought shy of handling ailing students r 
however serious the illness might be. It 
is on record that once Ramtanu Lahiri 
was attacked with cholera and David bro- 
ught him back to life by nursing and with 
medicine from his mobile dispensary. Sat¬ 
yendra Nath Dutta in the sonnet "David 
Hare" brought out the departure of David 
from this world in two poignant lines : 
"You took up an infectious patient from 
the road and laid down your life/Still you 
are a non-believer—the burial ground bars 
entry to your remains'*. 

The people of Calcutta , however, made 
ample amends Teachers, students and 
young Bengalis followed the dead body 
from Grey's house to Goldighi. The town 
was lashed by storm and heavy rain and 
the streets were water-logged. Still some 
5000 formed the funeral procession. On 
the burial ground a tomb was raised for 
which the budgeted amount was Rs. 1500, 
but which must have cost more ultimate¬ 
ly. We have already quoted a few 
lines from the inscription on his tomb . 
Here are several more lines to give an 
idea of the local people's depth of gra¬ 
titude and love for him : 

"..cheerfully devoted the remainder of his life 
with unwearing zeal and benevolence 
To one pervading and darling object, 
on which he spared not personal trouble 
Money or influence , viz 
The education and moral improvement 
of the natives of Bengal 

Thousands of whom regarded him . 

As their best and most disinterested friend 
who was to them even as 
a father." 


It is tragic that even before the close 
of the century, practically with the dis¬ 
appearance from the scene of Hare's con- 
terporaries and those directly benifitted by 
his activities , the tomb was completely for¬ 
gotten , so that it lay negleted and was 
indiscrimately defiled by passers-by who 
cared not what that structure stood, for. 
The Corporation of Calcutta very willingly 
and gratefully undertook the renovation 
and improvement of surroundings, albeit 
in a modest manner, in this year of his 
Bicentenary of birth , and the renovated 
tomb was inaugurated in a small morning 
function on the 1st June . 1976—the 134th 
anniversary of his death. The function was 
organized by the Corporation with the 
assistance of David Hare Bicentenary of 
Birth Celebration Committee The Corpora¬ 
tion paid its homage to the great soul 
through the West Bengal Minister for Muni¬ 
cipal Services Subrata Mukherjee , the elit¬ 
es of Calcutta through Chief Justice Sankar 
Prasad Mitra who presided over the func¬ 
tion and the educationists through the 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University 
Satyendra Nath Sen , who presented the 
renovated tomb to the people. The Corpo¬ 
ration has also decided to undertake the 
responsibility for proper maintenance and 
repairs of the tomb and has appealed to 
the local people to help keep its sanc¬ 
tity and beauty and that of the surroundings. 
The other installation , commemorative of 
David Hare. is the statue which was put 
up in the old Hindu College Compound 
( present Sanskrit College building ) and , 
on later removal , new stands in the 
Presidency College—Hare School com¬ 
pound , at a cost of Rs. 3000/- , entirely 
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from Collections of the people of 
Calcutta. Let me quote also from this 
inscription : 

"In honour of/David Hare/who by steady 
industry/having acquired an ample 
competence/cheerfully relinquished the 
prospect/of returning to enjoy it in his 
native land/in order to promote the wel¬ 
fare/of that of his adoption/To the close 
of his irreproachable and useful life/he 
made the improvement intellectual and 
moral/as well as the condition in sick¬ 
ness no less than in health. 

SOUL OF NOBILITY OR A 

MANUFACTORY OF BABUS 

After David's death on June 1 , 1842, 
the "School Society's School” became a 
Government institution. In 1847-48. It 
was transferred to a new building on a 
spare ground belonging to the Hindu Coll¬ 
ege and began to be known as the "Co- 
lootola Branch School" . In 1867 Lt. Go¬ 
vernor Sir William Gray visited the school 
and accepted the proposal of Head Mas¬ 
ter Pyari Charan Sarkar that it be forma¬ 
lly christened after the founder. Since 
then it got the present name of Hare 
School and has turned out into one of 
the greatest institutions of the State. 

Sixty six years after his death , the English 
establishment in Bengal remembered David 
Hare and paid its homage to him as a 
noble soul and path-finder in education. 

It was through the David Hare Training 
College in Calcutta , founded on July 1 , 

1908. When the Training College was de¬ 
cided to be estalished in a temporary habi¬ 


tat , it was to be in the neighbourhood 
of the Hare and the Hindu Schools, the 
classes of which could be utilised for 
practical or demonstration work. H. R. 
James. the then Principal of Presidency 
College, who was in the Committee for 
the establishment of the Training College 
leading to the Bachelor of Training degree, 
proposed the name of "David Hare Train¬ 
ing College" for the new institution and 
it was cordially approved. The idea of 
locating the College in Presidency College 
-Hare School-Hindu School complex could 
not however be worked out, as a com¬ 
plete training college would better be in 
an open and healthier locality, as it ulti¬ 
mately got on the Ballyunge Circular Road. 
The sanction for the College came under 
letter No : 3814 dated August 15, 

1908 from H. C. Streatfied, Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
General Department to the Director of Pu¬ 
blic Instruction . Bengal. The relevant por¬ 
tion is quoted : 

"With reference to your letter No: 14384 
dated the 4th August, 1908 I am direct¬ 
ed to convey sanction to your proposal: 

"(i) That the training class for English 
teachers opened in connection with 
the Hare and Hindu Schools should 
be called "David Hare Training 
College". 

Raj Narayan Basu in his 'Sekal ar Ekal', 
quoted a couplet penned , in imitation of 
a famous Sanskrit sloka, in eulogy of 
the five Goras or Englishmen whose 
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names, if daily taken , would wipe out 
large sins : 

Hare Colvin Palmer-ashoha Carey Marsh- 

man-astatha 

Pancha Gora smaronnityang mahapataka- 

nashakam , 

The original sloka had the names of pa- 
ncha-kanya : Ahalya , Draupadi, Kunti, 
Tara and Mandodari . It is not a parody- 
descending from the sublime to the ridi¬ 
culous. It is really a measure of affec¬ 
tion in which the educated Bengali held 
in their heart the do-gooders among the 
aliens. 

Jogendra Nath Das, one of the few bio¬ 
graphers of David Hare, gave him the 
appellation of Mahatma under the head¬ 
ing "Chirasmaraniya Mahatma Hare Sa- 
heb," This is how he put it: "If one 
considers the manners and customs which 
he adopted here , one is apt to feel that 
he had been a Mahatma of this country, 
but because of the cycle of karma , took 
re-birth in an alien land. He had always 
the highest praise for the restrained food 
and habit of the old Aryan sages." Such 
a sentimental utterance two or three gen¬ 
erations ago might invite sharp reaction 
today. 

Some historians recently assessed and 


equated him " as a marginal trader df 
the East India Company " who began the 
process of westernisation , rather than a 
Mahatma kindling the Indian cultural re¬ 
naissance. It has also been said about 
him that " he was hardly known outside 
Bengal and by no means a national figure". 
Perhaps we need not be much worked 
up by him in our historical memory; but 
the answer to such criticism would be 
that Hare was what he was and he did 
what he felt like doing for the Bengalis 
around him. It was essentially from an 
urge to love and serve and not from any 
plan or programme for 'Anglicisation'. A 
famous Franch Orientalist once said about 
Shri Chaitanya that to call him catholic 
or universally humane and a world figure 
in the sense Buddha was, would be 
the height of romanticism. "Chaitanya may 
be one of the great seers of India", 
propounded this Pandit and went on to 
say, "He did not recognise mankind. So 
mankind does not recognise him." Such 
an observation does not detract from Chai- 
tanya's greatness or diminish the relev¬ 
ance of his life and message for the peo¬ 
ple around him. In a way the same may be 
said about David Hare and all that he did 
for the land and the people of his adoption. 
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No Anglicizer 
This Man 

R. K. Das Gupta 

ABOUT five thousand people, many of 
them school students , were silently follow¬ 
ing a hearse slowly moving towards 
a public square in central Calcutta on 
June 2, 1842, a day of terrible storm 
and rain in the city. "Even gods were 
in tears at the death of this high-souled 
man", wrote a distinguished social his¬ 
torian of Bengal, describing this funeral pro¬ 
cession which so defied a heavy down¬ 
pour. The mortal remains of David Hare . 
the Scotish-born pioneer of modern edu¬ 
cation in Bengal, were to be interred in 
that square, because there was no place 


for them in city's Christian cemeteries, then 
under the control of an ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishment, which thought that the man was 
not orthodox enough to deserve a Chris¬ 
tian burial. The reprobate , moreover, not 
only loved the heathens, but worked for 
their salvation without caring for the Bible. 

The Rev Dr Alexander Duff did not inter¬ 
cede with the Church authorities of Calcutta 
on behalf of his compatriot, obviously be¬ 
cause the compatriot was on the side of 
David Hume rather than on the side of 
Dugald Stewart. The Government of Lord 
Ellenborough did not move in the matter, 
probably because the man had embarra¬ 
ssed his three predecessors in the Governor 
General's office , Lord Cavendish-Bentinck , 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Auckland, 
by supporting four popular causes of Britain's 
Indian subjects. If the Christian missiona¬ 
ries ostracized David Hare because he could 
design an Indian education without the 
English Bible, the ruling classes ignored 
him because he did not confine himself 
to the questions of public instruction , but 
turned his attention to some liberal public 
causes. 

This neglect of the man by missionaries 
and officials only brought him closer to 
those amongst whom he worked. They 
built a tomb on his grave by subscrip¬ 
tions and, to show how large was the 
circle of his friends and admirers, they did 
not take more than a rupee from any. 
The epitaph said that Hare had "adopted 
for his own the country of his sojourn 
and cheerfully devoted the remainder of 
his life with unwearing zeal and bene¬ 
volence , to one pervading and darling 
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object on which he spared no personal 
trouble , money or influence — the educa¬ 
tion and moral improvement of the natives 
of Bengal 

David Hare's work as one of the inau- 
gurators of the new learning in nine¬ 
teenth century Bengal, has obscured his 
association with our movement for 
civil rights which began within less 
than twenty years of the foundation 
of Hindu College of which he was the 
most important sponsor. Hare took part 
in this movement because he saw in it 
the fruition of his labours as one of the 
initiators of modern education in the coun¬ 
try. He was one of the chief speakers 
at a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, held at the Town Hall on January 
5, 1835, to demand repeal of John 
Adam's Press Regulation of 1823 and he 
thought, as he said in his address on 
the occasion , it was a "proud day for 
India". 

On July 8, 1835, he addressed a public 
meeting in the same Hall urging trial by 
jury throughout the country and was appo¬ 
inted a member of the Committee for draf¬ 
ting an Act for the purpose. On June 
18, 1836 he spoke at a public meeting 
demanding repeal of an Act which depri¬ 
ved Britain's Indian subjects of their right 
of appeal to English courts against the 
verdicts of the provicial judiciary. 

If as an educationist Hare loved to be in 
touch with students, as a spokesman of 
public causes he did a good deal more 
than speaking at meetings and signing pe¬ 
titions. One day he entered a house 


where some hundred labourers were being 
held in duress for export to Mauritius 
and bravely liberated them with the help 
of a friend. 

Indeed it is his work to stop forced emi¬ 
gration of Indian labourers to Mauritius, 
which gives Hare an important place in 
the history of our opposition to colonial 
exploitaion. He addressed a public meet¬ 
ing held in the Town Hall on July 10, 
1838, to protest against such unjust in¬ 
denture and was one of the witnesses on 
behalf of its victims before the Committee 
appointed by the Government to inquire 
into the abuse. 

Since Hare did not leave any diary of his 
work and ideas and there are no records of 
his speeches and letters for the use of his 
biographer, it is now difficult to say any 
thing about his opinions on the many ques¬ 
tions of the day. Perhaps he wished to be 
judged by what he did or wanted to do, 
rather than by what he said. Still, it seems, 
he belived in the emergence of a new 
India through a new system of education. 
Barely a year and a half before his ad¬ 
dress on freedom of the Press, Macau¬ 
lay had said in the House of Commons 
that "having become instructed in Euro¬ 
pean knowledge, India may in some future 
age demand European institutions". This 
was the essence of liberal opinion on the 
Indian question both in India and Eng¬ 
land. 

Since our independence, we -have deve¬ 
loped a fashionable suspicion of this 
liberalism and we have given it a bad 
name. We seem to have now a profounder 
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and many-sided anti-colonialism than 
When we were struggling against colo¬ 
nial rule . This new temper often prompts 
us to make a Pecksniff or a Chadband 
of men like David Hare and look upon 
them as agents of the predatory imperia¬ 
listic benefactors. 

Our new historians have said many funny 
things, if only to appear new; but they 
are clever enough to see that what they 
say pleases the ears of those for whom 
they are meant. There is now a kind of 
intellectual swadeshi in our academic life 
which is strong enough to survive our in¬ 
creased fancy for foreign liquor and for¬ 
eign university degrees. Under the spell 
of that swadeshi our new historians now 
give David Hare an imperial role and pre¬ 
sent him as the bearer of the White Man's 
burden who only served the interests of 
the White Man's rule in our country. And 
they imagine that this label will stick on 
his brow at a time when our sanctimoni¬ 
ous vernacularism has produced a strong 
feeling against what we call English 
education. 

It is now important to realize that, con¬ 
sidering the state of learning in our coun¬ 
try at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuiy , the kind of education Rammohun 
Roy and David Hare designed for our 
young men and women was the only 
education desirable. Perhaps we would 
have taught Bacon and Shakespeare in 
our schools and colleges and explained 
Newton's laws of motion in the English 
language even if we had been then rul¬ 
ing England since the Black Death. Only 


we would have then mentioned the 
authors of King Lear, The Advancement of 
Learning, and Principia Afathematica as 
our White subjects overseas. When at the 
initiative of David Hare and a few others , 
Hindu College was founded in Calcutta 
on January 20,1817 or when Macaulay 
drew up his Minute on Education on Feb¬ 
ruary 2 , 1835 , the substance of our new 
learning was more important than the lan¬ 
guage through which that learning was 
to be either acquired or experessed. We 
then learnt English which happened to be 
the language of our political masters as 
the Romans learnt Greek, the language 
of their subjects. When we recall our 
love of English at the beginning of our 
new educational system, we should also 
remember what Plutarch wrote about the 
sway of Greek in the Rome of Cato : "It 
was like a wind sweeping through the 

city. people could talk about nothing 

else". And as that excellent historian of 
European education in autiquity , H.l. 
Marrou , says in his work on the subject 
(Eng. tr., George Lamb, 1956 ), in the 
second century B.C. "all the serious-minded 
Romans took a pride in being able to sp¬ 
eak Greek" and the "Roman families who 
wanted their children to have the best edu¬ 
cation did all they could to give them a 
first-class training in Greek". 

David Hare was particularly keen about 
the cultivation of the Bengali language 
in the schools he established and managed 
and on June 14 , 1839 , he laid the foun¬ 
dation stone of the Hindu College Path- 
shala which began its work on January 18. 
Its first Principal, Ramchandra Vidyavagish 
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(1786-1845) was the first to compile a 
Bengali dictionary in Bengali (1818 ? ) and 
Hare's inaugural address at the Bangla 
Pathshala (1840) is a document of ver¬ 
nacular education in Bengal. The School 
Society and the School Book Society—and 
David Hare was the central figure of both— 
did so much for the promotion of Bengali 
learning that. the David Hare Memorial 
Prizes were awarded to the authors of the 
best books in that language. Hare's con¬ 
temporaries did not look upon him as an 
Anglicizer of the Bengalis: they adored 
him as an educator and one of the pro¬ 
moters of education through the Bengali 
language. 

Till the emergence of our new historians 
as detractors of David Hare and the leaders 
of our intellectual movement in the nine¬ 
teenth century . the image of the m3n was 
as uplifting as Pote's fine oil-portrait of 
him , kept in Hare School or Bailey's mag¬ 
nificent statue of him that stands bet¬ 
ween that School and the Presidency Col¬ 
lege in Calcutta. In 1859 Debendranath 
Tagore , father of Rabindranath , wrote a 
letter to the Government ( September 8 ) 
saying that "the most feasible plan on 
which the improvement of these semina¬ 
ries can be effected seem to me to be 
that formerly adopted by the School 
Society under the superintendence of Mr 
David Hare". In his Sakai 0 Ekal (1874) 
Rajnarain Basu mentions Hare as the father 
of modern education in Bengal. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt gives him the same dis¬ 
tinction in his Literature of Bengal (1877). 
Krishnakamal Bhattacharya records in his 
Pnratan Praaanga (1903) that David Hare 


used to talk to him mostly in Bengali. 

While speaking at a meeting of the Brook¬ 
lyn Ethical Association in the United States , 
Swami Vivekananda asked his audience if 
they had ever "heard of David Hare who 
had established the first college for wo¬ 
men and had dedicated so much of his 
life to education" in Bengal. In an add¬ 
ress delivered during the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment Rabindranath Tagore mentioned David 
Hare as "a great-souled Englishman who 
came very near to us" (1908). Suren- 
dranath Banerjee begins his autobiography 
A Nation in making (1925), with a word 
of tribute to David Hare about whom he 
says that memory of him "is still adored 
though more than two generations have 
elapsed since his death". And twenty 
years later a distinguished Bengali histo¬ 
rian , reputed for his anti-colonial opinion , 
mentioned Hare as young Bengal's "great¬ 
hearted foreign friend" in his Notes on 
the Bengal 'Renaissance' (1946). 

Perhaps a more useful exercise for our 
new historians than this casual thought for 
some entertaining debunking of Hare would 
be to replace Peary Chand Mitra's Eng¬ 
lish biography of him published in 1877 
by a larger and more substantial work on 
the life of the man from his birth in Scot¬ 
land on February 17,1775 and death in 
Calcutta on June 1 ,1842. There is no 
Bengali biography of the man apart from 
the very brief one by the same author 
published in 1878 , at least none to match 
the excellence of Pote's portrait and Bailey's 
statue. And a no less important task for 
the new historian is to examine the effect 
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of the new learning introduced in our 
dountry early in the nineteenth centdry 
and generally described as English educa¬ 
tion on our progessive movements in the 
last hundred and sixty years. 

That inquiry would take us into the dee¬ 
per problems of cultural history and would 
require us to reflect more seriously on the 
intellectual consequences of a nation's 
encounter with foreign civilization and a 
foreign language. T. S. Eliot once said 
in Paris (1945) that a "general autarky 
in culture will simply not work" and added 
that one "must take the trouble of learn¬ 
ing at least one foreign language ... and 
(be) able to feel in another language as 
well as in (his) own". 


Since 1800 that foreign language has been 
for us English. If in the last hundred and 
seventy-five years we have failed to ver- 
nacularize the world's wisdom, we must 
blame our intellectual sluggishness for that 
failure. Those who placed on the desks 
of our young students the works of 
Bacon and Shakespeare or made efforts to 
teach them the language in which they 
were written , only desired us to turn our 
attention to that wisdom. That David Hare 
so took the children of our soil to the 
English language at a time when the na¬ 
tive speakers of that language were our 
colonial masters is an accident of history. 
That he did not wish to take advantage 
of that accident is proved by all that he did 
for the cultivation of the Bengali language. 

Reprinted, with the kind permission of the author, 
form The Sunday Statesman, Delhi, June 27,1976. 


A GREAT CALCUTTAN 

Landing In Calcutta at the age of 26, Hare never left the precincts of this city, neither in life nor in 
death, moving crisscross in his palanquin everyday from the Tank Square residence to 
Janbazar, Pataldanga, Thanthania, Manickcala, Sobhabazar, Garanhata, Jorasanko and back to 
Tank Square, serving the people Individually and colleodvely in all their ailments and wor¬ 
king hard to solve their problems 

In benevolence, philanthropy, courage and dynamism there have been very few to meet his 
stature. He was surcharged with vision about the potentials of the natives and yet was no 
visionary. He was Intensely pragmatic in objectives as also in the means for their achievement. 
To his energy and courge of a Britisher he brought to bear the tender heart of a Bengali 
mother. 

To this great Calcuttan the citizens owe an irrepayable debt. And Calcutta Corporation, 
as the Central Civic organisation of the metropolis, has a moral obligation to his memory. 
The College Square park, containing the tomb, was bequeathed by him to the people who, in 
their enjoyment of the inheritance, are duty bound to honour and guard his sacred bones. The 
minimum that we could do Is, therefore, to maintain and protect the tomb enshrining his mor¬ 
tal remains In all the sanctity such an edifice deserves and demands. 

Extract from the speech of Shri Sivaprasad Samaddar, Administrator, 
Calcutta Corporation, at the inauguration of the renovated Tomb of 
David Hare at College Square on June 1, 1976—his 134tb death an¬ 
niversary. 
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David Hare and the 

Calcutta Medical College 


DAVID HARE , one of the earliest among 
the foreign friends of India , will be hold¬ 
ing a high position in our National roll 
of honour for all time to come. He carr¬ 
ies an abundance of the goodwill of our 
people by fostering the twin aspect of 
the popular saying : Mens tana in corpore 
sane . 

He was a remarkable man by any stand¬ 
ard ; one of the pronounced champions 
of western education in Bengal ( by and 
large in India as well ) . contributing to 
the' extraordinary saga of the Indian Re¬ 
naissance movement in the eciriy decades 
of the nineteenth century. Significantly 
enough , he availed himself also of the 
earliest opportunity of sharing in the glory 
of the founding of the Calcutta Medical 
College. 

The educational complex , with hardly any 
parallel in this country stands as a monu¬ 
ment to the wonderful team-work of quite a 
good number of catholic-minded Englishmen 
and prominent natives moving in close 
collaboration. Pre-eminent among them 
was defenitely David Hare , with series of 
contributions of head and heart, not ex- 


Sachin butt 

cepting the purse too, in selfless dedi¬ 
cation and devotion to the land and 
people of his voluntary adoption. 

Hare had been more than an education¬ 
al pioneer. It was an unfolding of a 
great mind to contemporary events which 
transcended starting a school here or 
a college there. 

A great philanthropic soul was projected 
in a restless and dynamic life with the 
major role in the early years of the Cal¬ 
cutta Medical College ( 1835 onwards ) , 
deserving more than a passing notice. 

Besides being a founder or organiser of 
a school or a college , Hare was the dr 
facto guardian and care-taker of the boys, 
who resorted to him , ever-worried after 
their all-round welfare , health and safety 
in school and at home. Contemporary re¬ 
cords are full of references to his quaint 
figure , dressed in a long blue coat studd¬ 
ed with large brass buttons , moving thro¬ 
ugh the class rooms or attending the 
debates of the Academic Association , to 
his old-fashioned palanquin which was a 
veritable mobile dispensary , to his amiable 
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countenance, always attracting indigent 
but ambitious boys, as also to his ange* 
lie presence at the bedside of ailing 
students. 

The story goes that Hare once discover* 
ed that a boy, attacked with high fever, had 
not taken the pills he had given to the 
patient, those having been thrown away 
out of rank fear and prejudice of the boy's 
parents and other near relatives against 
foreign or western drugs. Several simi¬ 
lar instances convinced that lover of the 
young that an organized and up-to-date 
institution for imparting medical education 
on modern scientific lines, as developed 
in Europe , could alone create a faith in 
western drugs among the natives. 

The time seemed to be opportune. 

During the thirties of the century, India 
came under the trust of a noble-souled 
Governor-General, Lord William Cavend¬ 
ish Bentinck ( 1828-1835 ) , wedded to 
the liberalism of Wilberforce and group 
and a most compassionate and progressive- 
minded British friend of India. Besides 
the suppression of Sati and the Thugg¬ 
ees __ the two major social evils of India 
of the period — Bentinck countered the 
controversies between the Anglicists and 
the Orientalists among the native promi- 
nents , and took to educational reforms 
of far-reaching effect to India by advo¬ 
cating and opening facilities for English lan¬ 
guage as the medium for imparting useful 
and scientific education. In 1813, Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy. the celebrated Father of mo¬ 
dern Indian Renaissance, openly champi¬ 


oned the cause of devoting adequate funds 
for education in the western sciences like 
Anatomy, Chemistry , Natural Philosophy 
and Literature. 

The value of English language, literature 
and science for India cannot be exagg¬ 
erated. This inestimable value India owes 
to the advocacy of Raja Rammohan and 
the official support of Lord Mecaulay who 
influenced the Governor-General Bentinck, 
who in turn, decided on India Govern¬ 
ment's Education policy (March 7 , 1835), 
declaring English to be the official lang¬ 
uage of the country. 

While the educational climate and with 
it a modern outlook was transforming 
the face of Calcutta, a re-orientation in 
the direction of medical treatment was 
also in the offing. The contemporary 
papers ( like 'Bangadoot' and 'Samachar 
Darpan , followed by the 'Calcutta Journal' ) 
were narrating the awfully backward condi¬ 
tion on the medical front due to the non¬ 
availability of qualified medical men for 
treatment of complicated diseases. Rich 
people took advantage of the few Eng¬ 
lish doctors in the city. Poorer sections 
could not afford to pay for expert foreign 
doctors. Hindu physicians were not up to 
the mark. Some native physicians tried 
hands in English medicines, but failed 
to cure their patients, since their efforts 
were not based on a systematic study of 
the western medical science. One Robert 
Douglas tried to get an English medical 
treatise translated into Bengali, but this 
failed to obtain the desired result. Thr¬ 
ough Ram Mohan's and his co-workers' 
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endeavours# a medical class was opened 
( 1826) in the Sanskrit College with but 
seven students from the local medical caste 
(Vaidya ) under Sanskrit scholars and 
part-time English medical lecturers like Drs. 
Corvin and Grant. In the first batch of 
students in that clan was one Madhusudan 
Gupta, who rose in time to be a famed 
expert in the subject of Anatomy ( more 
about him in the context of the Medical 
College in subsequent paragraphs) . A 
similar medical class on the Hakimi or 
Yunani system was opened in Calcutta 
Madrassa. Earlier, however, a Native Medi¬ 
cal Institute for western medicine was 
established under Dr. Tytler's charge (1822) 
as a School of native doctors "for the 
instruction of natives in medicine with a 
view to civil and military services". The 
objective of Tytler's school was only to 
turn out compounders and dispensary- 
assistants. 

Governor-General Bentinck, in his natura¬ 
lly broad outlook. appreciated Indians' 
genuine need for medical education on 
improved scientific lines and took the ini¬ 
tiative by appointing a Committee (1833) 
consisting of Dr. John Grant, Dr. M. J. 
Bramley , J. C. C. Sutherland , C. C. Treve¬ 
lyan and Ram Comal Sen to report on the 
existing state of medical education in India 
and recommended ways and means for its 
improvement. In pursuanace of the Commi¬ 
ttee's report ( October 20 , 1934 ) , the 
Governor-General-in-Council issued an or¬ 
der ( January 20 , 1835 ) abolishing the 
Native medical Institute of Calcutta as 
also Medical teachings in the Sanskrit Coll¬ 
ege and the Calcutta Madrassa. The order 


also directed that a Medical College be 
founded immediately for teaching medi¬ 
cal science on European system through 
the medium of English language. A know¬ 
ledge of English language was consider¬ 
ed **aa the sine qua non > because that 
language contains within itself the circle 
of all the sciences". The College would 
commence with fifty students to be call¬ 
ed "foundation students" within the age- 
limit of 14 to 20. 

The order further provided for appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Mountford Joseph Bramley, 
Assistant Surgeon and a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Committee , as the Superinten¬ 
dent of the proposed college with effect 
from February 1 , 1835. He was to be 
under the supervisory Control of the Gen¬ 
eral council of Public Instruction of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, to 
which periodical reports of the manage¬ 
ment and progress of the Institution was 
to be submitted from time to time. In 
a short time , Dr. Bramley's position was 
upgraded as that of the Principal and Dr. 
H. H. Goodive and Dr. W. B. O'Shangh- 
nessy were taken as professors and Pan¬ 
dit Madhusudan Gupta, a medical tea¬ 
cher in the Sanskrit College , as demons¬ 
trator ( later an Asstt. Professor) in the 
section of Anatomy and Surgery. 

The Medical College , Calcutta, was for¬ 
mally opened on June 1 , 1835. It start¬ 
ed in the beginning at the site of the 
Petty Court Jail, behind the Hindu college. 

Meanwhile, the decision to found the 
Medical College proved no sooner than 
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ft was publicly knowri, to be a veritable 
cockpit of servers comments and criticism 
by the Orientalists who assailed the west- 
ern medical system as positively prejudi¬ 
cial and downgrading the traditional Hin¬ 
du faith and Hindu Shastric injunctions. 
The course of Anatomy which involves 
the practice of dissection of human 
corpses was all the more condemmed. 
In the face of such spate of objec¬ 
tions , it was doubtful if sufficient num¬ 
ber of boys would be available for admi¬ 
ssion to the new college, even with the 
stipends Government proposed to offer. 

It was at this grim hour of crisis . that 
Mr. David Hare , with his fund of experie¬ 
nces in successfully confronting and coun¬ 
tering mighty oppositions and objections 
from the prejudiced sections against intro¬ 
duction of English education in earlier 
years in Calcutta , came upon the scene 
and extended his resourceful hand , tact 
and energy to Principal Bramley in over¬ 
coming the difficulties. The majority of 
students in the first batches was drawn 
from those passed out of the Hindu Coll¬ 
ege , Hare's School and General Assem¬ 
bly's Institution, whose character and an¬ 
tecedents were certified by David personally. 
And thus was fulfilled Hare's long-cherished 
ambition of having a medical college on 
western lines to provide proper and scien¬ 
tific remedies to the afflicted youngfolk 
among students who were his first con¬ 
cern as also to the general public. 

Before long came out Principal Dr. Bram- 
ley's open acknowledgment of sincere 
assistance and exertions on the part of David 


Hare ''through whose instrumentality chi¬ 
efly the initial difficulties were surmount¬ 
ed in the beginning of the Medical College." 

Dr. Bramley's report continues as foll¬ 
ows, "This zealous co-adjutor and in¬ 
valuable assistant was Mr. David Hare" , 
The Principal's report to Government stated. 
"Scarcely had the order of Government 
for the institution of the College appear¬ 
ed , before this gentleman , prompted by 
dictates of his own benevolent spirit, 
having ascertained the objects of the under¬ 
taking and becoming convinced of the 
vast benefits likely to accrue from it, 
immediately afforded me his influence in 
furtherance of the ends it had in view". 

"His advice and assistance have been to 
me , at all times , most valuable ; his fre¬ 
quent attendance at the lectures and at 
the Institution generally, have materially ten¬ 
ded to promote the spirit of good feeling and 
friendly union among the pupils .... Nor 
must I omit to mention that his patience 
and discretion have animated and support¬ 
ed me under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty which at one time appeared to 
threaten the very existence of the Institu¬ 
tion". 

"In truth" , Dr. Bramley continued , "I may 
say that without Mr. Hare's influence any 
attempt to form a Hindu Medical Class 
would have been futile. " He wrote high¬ 
ly of Hare's services to "the cause of 
Native Medical Education" and acknowl¬ 
edged his "own deep obligation to him 
personally" . 
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The Medical College classes started from 
Juris. 1835 and were progressing well 
under Principal Bramley and Associate 
professors , three more being soon added , 
with general assistance actively rendered by 
the institution's unofficial friend David 
Hare. The lectures on different subjects 
were attended , besides the students , by 
prominent European and native citizens 
who evinced keen interest in the classes. 
The next Governor-General ( Lord Auck¬ 
land ) honoured one of the Principal's 
lectures by his graceful presence. The 
smooth working of the College through 
the first year having gone by, an event¬ 
ful day came when dissection of human 
body was performed . for the first time , 
by four among the most intelligent pupils 
belonging to respectable Hindu familes, 
with comendable courage and moral rec¬ 
titude , in defiance of local "prejudice 
and fear of social obloquay" . 

The step taken by David Hare to counter 
orthodox opposition to dissection has been 
described in his memoirs by Sreeram Cha- 
tterjee, one of Hare's pupils , as follows : 

"One evening as I was sitting with him , 
I saw Baboo Muddousuden Goopta , the 
then Professeor of the Sanscrit Medical 
Science of the Sanscrit College, entering the 
room in all haste. Mr. Hare, viewing 
him , said at once : ' Well Muddoo what 
have you been doing all this time ? Do 
you not know what amount of pain and 
anxious thoughts you have kept me in 
for a week almost I I have been to 
Radhacant, and I am hopeful from what 
he said to me. Now what have you to 


say ? Have you found the tdxt in your 
Shaster authorizing the dissection of dead 
bodies ?' Muddo, answering in the affirma* 
tive, said ' Sir! fear no opposition from 
the orthodox section of the community. 
I and my pundit friends are prepared to 
meet them if they come forward which, 
I am sure, they will not do.' Mr. Hare 
felt himself relieved at this declaration on 
the part of the Professor and said he 
would see his Lordship tomorrow posi¬ 
tively , meaning , as far I can recollect, 
Lord Auckland." 

Besides Hare , the Principal and Professors , 
the enterprising boys had also been per¬ 
suaded by leading public men like Dwara- 
kanath Tagore and others. Among the 
four students, the lead was taken by 
Madhusudan Gupta who made the first 
incision on the body and others follow¬ 
ed in the demonstration with wonderful 
precision and nicety. A portrait of Madhu¬ 
sudan was later presented to the Anatomy 
Hall of the Medical College as a mark 
of his versatility in the dessection of the 
human subject. 

Dr. Bramley's stewardship of the Medical 
College was distinguished also by associa¬ 
tion of a few leading personalities of the 
time. Remarkable among them was Dwa- 
rakanath Tagore who , as token of encou¬ 
ragement to the boys taking to medical 
studies , made a munificient donation of 
an annual sum of Rs. 2000/- for three 
years to be distributed in the form of 
prizes to the deserving students. Dwara- 
kanath , further, induced four remarkably 
gifted medical students to accompany him 
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on his second visit to England ( Match 
1845 ) for higher proficiency in surgery 
and medicine. A "young Bengal" leader 
Ramgopal Ghose, who rose to be a pro¬ 
minent educationist colleague of David Hare, 
was not only a keen supporter of Dwara- 
kanath in sending the four medical stu¬ 
dents for higher medical studies to U. K., 
but presented 19 volumes of new medi¬ 
cal books to the Medical College at its 
early stage in 1835, followed by a set 
of valuable medical instruments to the 
best boy in 1842. Rustomji Cowaspe, 
a rich Parsi merchant of Calcutta, pro¬ 
minent social worker and philanthropist, 
also awarded gold medals to the best 
students of the College in Anatomy. Am¬ 
ong other notable helpers and benefactors 
of the new Medical College were Ram 
Comal Sen and Raja Krishnanath Roy, 
both having invested in prizes and donat¬ 
ed towards scholarships. 

After a couple of years of noted service 
to the early organisation of the new Medi¬ 
cal College , Principal Bramley died pre¬ 
maturely of cholera on January 19, 1837. 
In the changed circumstances , a Manage¬ 
ment Council was formed with the Coll¬ 
ege professors , viz., Drs. H. H. Goodeve, 
R. O’ Shanghnessy , C. C. Egerton. , T. 
Chapman and D. Wallich. As David Hare's 
services were considered indispensible , he 
was appointed as the Secretary to the 
Council, being placed in-charge of ail acc¬ 
ounts and general business , including corr¬ 
espondence. He was to draw a salary of 
Rs. 400/- per month. Through years of 
his active honorary services from the very 
foundation of the College , Hare had not 


cared for any remuneration. Later , in 
requistioning his whole-time services, Go¬ 
vernment provided him with a nominal 
honororium. But indefatiguable as he had 
been by habit and nature, Hare exerted 
far beyond his allotted routine works. He 
convinced the College Committee the need 
for complementing theoritical lessons with 
practical application of the same and 
urged upon the setting up of a well- 
equipped hospital to be attatched to the 
teaching institution. The immense puplic 
benefit certain to accrue from such a 
hospital was also a big consideration. 
So within a period of 15 months from 
Hare taking over as Secretary, the Medi¬ 
cal College Hospital was opened with twe¬ 
nty beds and an out-patients' department 
on April 1 , 1838. It developed into a 
modern hospital with admission of patients 
indoors from December 1 , 1852. 

Serving the College most faithfully , David 
Hare, with numerous other works in hand , 
resigned his office as the Secretary in 1838. 
He preferred to continue as an Honorary 
Member of the College Council, in which 
capacity he put in as much work for ano¬ 
ther four years. 

It was , indeed , extremely sad that the 
man who spent himself, year in and 
year out, brimful in catholicity of soul 
and philanthropic idealism, was suddenly 
down with a fatal attack of cholera ( May 
31 , 1842) . It was a brief suffering, 
borne quietly , probably without any body 
attending on him. He knew his end was 
near, and might have had a premonition. He 
asked his bearer Casee Malee to infrom 
his friend Grey to prepare for the last. And 
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the worst happened in course of the night. 

Before daybreak, the most unexpected 
death took the city by shocking surprise 
and grief overwhelming. There was torr¬ 
ential downpour, and cyclonic outbursts 
lashed all round. The people's "angel of 
love and lig t" was no more. Hundreds 
over hundreds stirred out in the streets 
in defiance of the weather and rushed 
to lend their shoulders to the passing 
cortege covering quite a long route from 
Hare Street to the Goldighi ( College Squ¬ 
are ) . "No man , native or alien , has , 
ever before or since, been so truly mourn¬ 
ed with demonstrations , loud yet deep. 
High-caste Hindus , those who were not 
allowed the distinction of chief mourners , 
pressed forward in successive crowds to 
touch the feet of the dead Briton 
With tears of several thousand votaries ming¬ 
ling with the Nature's in torrents , the mortal 
remains of Hare was lowered down in¬ 
side the grave on the south bank of the 
Goldighi tank in his own land, forging 
a fond link with those whom he regard¬ 
ed as "their best and most disinterested 
friends and wno was to them even as a 
father" . 


On 17th June ( 1842 ) , about 500 mour¬ 
ners mustered strong at a condolence meet¬ 
ing held fittingly in the premises of the 
Medical College , Hare's wholetime work 
centre for a peridd , under the presidentship 
of Prasanna Kumar Tagore. There was a 
second condolence meeting on June 22 
in the Hindu College, with Maharshi Deben- 
dra nath Tagore in the chair. At both meet¬ 
ings respectful homage was paid to the 
memory of the great humanitarian that 
David Hare had been and there a most sol¬ 
emn resolution was taken for setting up 
a befitting memorial in the shape of a life- 
size statue , which would carry the mess¬ 
age of the great David to its fulness in the 
making of the new India of the morrow . 

It is in the fitness of things that on the 
occasion of David Hare's bi-centenary of 
birth , the Government of West Bengal 
has commemorted his role in connexi¬ 
on with the institution by naming the 
Prince of Wales Hospital, a part of the 
Calcutta Medical College, as the David Hare 
Block. For independent India today there 
is no Prince of Wales , but we certainly 
cherish the fond memories of Hare as a 
prince among men. 
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David Hare, Derozio and Derozians 


( 1830*35 ) 


Subarna Ghosh 
Asoklal Ghosh 


Thl* study Is vary limited In Its scope, Hare, Derozio and Derozians lived not one but two 
lives, — the year 1829-30 providing the dividing line. Here we are concerned with their second life 
only, that lived from 1830 onwards. 


I 

Bengal is supposed to have had a spell 
of Rationalism in the 1830s. It started 
with Derozio, but it did not end with 
him. His worthy followers kept the flag 
of Rationalism flying proud for a long 
time after his death* . 

The story is well known, and is well do¬ 
cumented besides. What has led us to 
re-open this well-known subject is the 
discovery of several indisputable facts 
which cannot be accommodated in the 
pattern we are familiar with. Here are a 
few of these oddities. 

1. The Derozians could accept nothing 
but reason as their guide. That is why 
they "summoned Hindooism before the bar 
of reason". There is nothing odd in 
this. What is extremely odd is that they ne¬ 
ver summoned Christianity before the said 
bar, not even when Hindu boys started acc¬ 
epting Christianity with all its 39 articles? . 
On the contrary, when Christian irration¬ 
alities came under fire, Derozians sided 
with the defenders?. 


2. They approached Christian mission¬ 
aries for help in understanding Christian 
theology*. Derozio himself advised them 
to go to Rev. Duffs. He never sent any 
boy to Ram Chandra Vidyavagish or Bha- 
wani Charan Banerji for similar help in re¬ 
spect of Hindu shastras. Apparently, the 
Bible deserved annotated reading, but 
not the Vedas. 

3. They swore by Dr. Reid and Dugald 
Stewart. Derozio himself had great faith 
in these two. When discussing the ration¬ 
ality of Christian beliefs, he furnished 
his disciples "with Dr. Reid's and Du¬ 
gald Stewart's more acute replies to 
Hume, replies which to this day continue 
unrefuted''* . No post-Paine Rationalist cou¬ 
ld have dreamt of regarding them as final 
authorities on the subject . 

4. Hindu boys, growing up under De- 
rozio's leadership, took to greeting their 
gods and goddesses with "Good morning, 
so and so". No Eurasian boy, growing 
up under his leadership, ever accorded 
similar greetings to God or Christ of the 
Christian shastras^ . 
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5. Rationalism in those days was ana¬ 
thema to both Hindu and Christian ortho¬ 
doxy. There is nothing odd in the fact 
that orthodox Hindus tried to keep their 
children out of contact with Derozio, 
the 'Rationalist'. What is extremely odd 
is that orthodox Eurasian Christians invit¬ 
ed Derozio to inspire their children with 
his precepts and examples*. 

6. Calcutta is known to have once gone 
mad over Thomas Paine. Closely analys¬ 
ed, the story reveals an enigma. Nega¬ 
tively, no Derozian is known to have 
ever made any admiring reference to Paine. 
Positively, it was the Prabhnkar group of 
orthodox Hindus which made use of 
Paine's 'Age of Reason' to embarrass the 
Christian Missionaries >o . 


Goaded on by these oddities, we took to 
reading contemporary evidences again, 
this time not as per the gloss of this or 
that authority, but in their nakedness. 
What this reading has yielded, is very 
disquieting. 

It appears that a great drama was then 
being staged in Calcutta with Governor- 
General Bentinck, his 'last son-figure' 
Trevelyan*» , his Law Member Macaulay, 
his Chief Justice Ryan, his Military Secre¬ 
tary Benson, acting in the key roles. The 
scene or scenes featuring Derozio and his 
boys, and Radha Kanta Debs, and David 
Hares were but side shows. 


The parent drama had these key develop¬ 
ments. 

1829-30 

Christian Missionaries approach Bentinck 
for social reform; they suggest aboli¬ 
tion of the suttee, and modification of 
inheritance laws making conversion to 
Christianity financially painless 1 ^ . 

Bentinck receives advice from London fri¬ 
ends, first to "abolish sati and then pro¬ 
ceed, step by step .... to the conversion 
of India to Christianity" 13 . 

Bentinck initiates the programme. He be. 
lieves his government has powers to eff¬ 
ect unpopular reforms**. 

1831 

Bentinck receives instructions from Lon¬ 
don authorities to "remove impediments 
to conversion". In reply, his Govern¬ 
ment promises speedy action**. 

Local European Evangelists organise, en¬ 
courage lectures, debates, extolling Chris¬ 
tianity and/or condemning Hinduism 

When Hindus take preventive measures, 
Christian Evangelists openly declare : Nei¬ 
ther the Christian community nor the Chri¬ 
stian Government will any longer tolerate 
interference with their conversion pro¬ 
gramme^ . 

The Education Committee reports in 1831 
that "an impatience of the restrictions of 
Hindooism and a disregard of its cere¬ 
monies are openly avowed by many young 
men." 
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Ilf 


Side Show 1829*31 

Derozians take to tunning down Hinduism; 
abusing Hindu leaders ; openly and agg¬ 
ressively hurting Hindu footings ; violating 
Hindu rules. 

A pointer : This group never said any¬ 
thing anti-Hinduism before 1829, nor any 
thing pro-Hinduism after 1829. 

1832-35 

Bentick changes the Inheritance Laws, 
making conversion financially painless. 

Bentinck acts upon Chief Justice Ryan's 
proposal of appointing Derozians to high 
positions, in the hope that thereby "the 
stronghold of Hinduism would eventua¬ 
lly be broken down"* 7 '. 

Bentick acts upen Trevelyan's proposal of 
substituting the English for the Persian lan¬ 
guage in the courts and offices, in the 
hope that this measure "will shake Hin¬ 
duism and Mahomedanism to their cen¬ 
tre and firmly establish our language, 
our learning and ultimately our religion 
in India"* 7 *'. 

Bentinck tries to act upon Macaulay's pro¬ 
posal of excluding everything Indian from 
the scope of education above the primary 
level, in the hope of raising a class of 
persons totally de-lndianised*8. 

Side Show 1832-35 

Derozians applaud each and every one of 
these steps. They get good berths. And 
they give up their zehad against Hinduism. 


Studied in a vacuum, what Derozio and 

* 

Derozians said and did, looks extremely 
odd. Studied against the background of 
the parent drama staged by Bentinck and 
his lieutenants, their antics look very na¬ 
tural. The government acted as if they 
wanted all those receiving western education 
to exhibit "impatience of the restrictions 
of Hindooism" . (The General Committee 
of Pubilc Instruction's 1831 Report refers). 
Those receiving western education, try¬ 
ing to catch the eyes of the government, 
repeated their "impatience of the restric¬ 
tions of Hindooism" and "summoned Hin¬ 
dooism before the bar of reason". As 
most of Bentick's Recruitment Officers 
were "hot evangelists' M* those , receiv¬ 
ing western education and aspiring after 
government jobs , took care not to notice 
anything wrong in Christianity. As ration¬ 
alists , the Derozians look extremely odd. 
As aspirants after government favours, 
they look very natural. 

This is not a mere supposition of ours. 
We have direct evidence to show that 
Derozians used their condemnation of Hin¬ 
duism to get well-placed in life. Sever¬ 
al of the leading Derozians wrote to Chief 
Justice Ryan informing him that they 
"were living in precarious circumstances 
on. account of their unorthodox opinions". 
One of them , Rasik Krishna Mallick , add¬ 
ed that "The small salary he was receiv¬ 
ing by serving as a teacher at the Cal¬ 
cutta School Society's Pataldanga School 
was hardly sufficient for his maintenance... 

(And if he ) expressed his views openly. 
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he was afraid he would lose his job, as 
most of the Indian members of the 
School Society's Managing Committee 
were orthodox Hindus. Further comment 
is superfluous, save to mention that Ryan 
recommended; "These young men should 
be appointed to responsible positions un¬ 
der the Government" , and Bentinck made 
them Deputy Collectors '.1011 

Our conclusions go wrong because we 
do not use all our premises. We read 
somewhere that Young Bengal of the 
1830s lived by the precepts and exam¬ 
ples of Derozio. We read at another place 
that Young Bengal of that period could 
not tolerate the irrationalities found in 
Hinduism, and we conclude, Derozio and his 
followers could accept nothing that was 
not based on reason. We overlook the 
premise that while he was a terror to the 
parents of his Hindu followers, he was 
one of the most beloved leaders of the 
parents of his Christian followers. We 
also overlook the premise that in the ear¬ 
ly 1830s one could not, at least openly, 
disavow traditional Christianity and yet 
be a leader of the Eurasian community ; 
they were at that time claiming special 
privileges on the ground that they were 
Christians.2i Since traditional Christianity 
is based not on reason, but on a book. 
The Bible, had we taken all these pre¬ 
mises into account, we would have reach¬ 
ed a conclusion very different from the 
one we are familiar with, —that "Derozio 
and his followers could accept nothing 
that was not based on reason". 

Here is another more revealing example. 


We know that Thomas Paine was an arch¬ 
rationalist. We read somewhere that You¬ 
ng Bengal of the early 1830s went mad 
over Thomas Paine, and used his 'Age of 
Reason' to embarrass Christian Missiona¬ 
ries. We conclude, Derozio and Derozians 
were admirers of Paine .221 We overlook 
the premise that it was the Prabhakar 
group of orthodox Hindus who ^used. 
Thomas Paine to embarrass Christian 
Missionaries 22ii; and the premise that at 
the concerned time leading Derozians were 
getting intimate with those very missiona¬ 
ries 22111 . We also overlook the premise 
that when Christian irrationalities came 
under fire, leading Derozians sided with 
the defenders. Had we taken all these 
premises into account, our conclusion 
would have been that it was the non- 
Derozian section of Young Bengal which 
showed interest in Paine and used his 
'Age of Reason'. ( Incidentally, Paine-users 
were not all Paine-admirers. Paine was 
just a cudgel in the hands of some of 
them to beat Christian Missionaries with. ) 

As for the Derozians , when they wanted 
to show their familiarity with western 
liberal thinking, they talked of "the philo¬ 
sophy of Dr. Reid, Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown .... (which) came home 
to their business and bosom". Appa¬ 
rently they were aware of Thomas Paine's 
advent in India, for they added : "The 
frivolous discussions which abound in the 
works of many ancient as well as modern 
writers have, they say, tended to pro¬ 
duce more harm than good" 22iv. 

IV 

A very pertinent question arises at this 
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stage. If the Young Bengal of the 1830s 
were not all Derozians, who were the 
rest ? We are as yet not in a position 
to answer this query. We have come 
across several very significant pointers; 
but we would like to defer this discussion 
till W6 get more definite information. It 
can 'however' be stated even at this stage 
that the non-Derozians greatly outnum¬ 
bered the Derozians. 

The re-assessment presented above is bas¬ 
ed on contemporary evidence alone, and 
the evidence is all still available for check¬ 
ing, most of them locally. And this re¬ 
assessment takes care of all the oddi¬ 
ties discussed earlier. 

It is sometimes agrued that Bentinck had 
"aimed at enhancing national character 
and urging India towards substantial self- 
rule", "ultimately independent on the 
American model" 23i. This evaluation is 
based on his Minutes of 30. 5. 1829 and 
20.1.1834. These two Minutes and his 
1828 - 35 measures, studied in their en¬ 
tirety, show that Bentinck and his lieu¬ 
tenants had evolved a plan of raising a 
class of persons de-lndianised to the 
maximum extent possible, in their bid to 
put the "precarious British rule" on a 
firmer foundation. Had Bentinck's mea¬ 
sures one day made India "independent 
on the American model", the analogy 
would not have ended there. In his 'in¬ 
dependent India', Indians would have func¬ 
tioned as Red Indians do in America; the 
country would have been run by Euro¬ 
peans. Eurasians, an unnatural breed of 
de-lndianised Indians, manning the Govern¬ 


ment at lower levels. (Bentinck's lieu* 
tenants talked of changing everything save 
blood and colour. The Chief aimed higher. 
He was for changing blood and colour 
as well ) 23 ». 

The plan was epic, not only in its expecta¬ 
tion, but also in its simplicity. They pro¬ 
posed that education above the primary 
level should have nothing Indian. ( The 
emphasis was not on giving us every¬ 
thing European; the emphasis was on not 
giving us anything Indian )2*i. The ex¬ 
periment was to start with the boys then 
studying at the Hindu College. The bait 
offered was appointment to "responsible 
positions under the government", prefer¬ 
ence being very naturally given to boys 
showing "impatience of the restrictions of 
Hinduism". 2 * 

V 

The Young Bengal of the 1830s had three 
options before them. They could spurn 
the offer made and refuse to be de- 
lndianised They could accept the offer 
and develop as expected, and get well- 
placed in life. They could play the game 
as it was being played by the Govern¬ 
ment side, — pose being progressively de- 
lndianised, get covetted jobs , and then 
revert to the Hindu way of life , with or 
without minor modifications. 

The majority opted for the first course. 
For example, in 1831 at least 200 boys 
were available for "experimentation". Of 
these only 20 to 30 showed signs of 
responding to the Bentinck treatment out¬ 
lined above 2 &. This is David Hare's esti¬ 
mate, and he knew what he was talking 
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about. This shows that an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of Hindu boys, then receiv¬ 
ing western education, straightway refused 
to be de-lndianised. India should feel 
proud of those of her sons. We are trying 
to identify them. 

Of the minority, a good number opted 
for the third course. They paid the govern¬ 
ment back in its own coin. Bentinck had 
posed making Indians greater and putting 
India in their hand 27 . He had actually aim¬ 
ed at producing a new breed, Indian in 
nothing but name, and ruling India through 
them. Several of Bentinck's boys played 
the game the same way. They simulated 
de-lndianisation without actually being de- 
lndianised. Admittedly, they played du¬ 
plicity and must be censured for doing 
so. But it must also be remembered that 
in a battle of wit duplicity is a recogniz¬ 
ed weapon. 

A microscopic group opted for the second 
course. They got de-lndianised, and re¬ 
mained de-lndianised. We can give them 
the benefit of doubt and take it that they 
acted as per their conviction. 

The first and the second possibilities pre¬ 
sented above are obvious The third is 
not and calls of corroboration. Is there 
any proof that a section of the 1828-37 
Young Bengal feigned "impatience of the 
restrictions of Hindooism", secured good 
berths, and thereafter reverted "to the 
Hindoo way of life with or without minor 
modifications" ? Here is a pointer. 

Young Bengal of the period definitely in¬ 


cluded these Hindu boys : Amritalal 
Basak, Dakshinaranjan Mukherji, Hara* 
chandra Ghosh, Madhab Chandra Mallick 
Peary Chand Mitra, Rasik Krishna Mallick, 
Ramgopal Ghosh, Ramtanu Lahiri, Shib- 
chandra Deb. During the years 1831-32, 
these boys, then in their late teens or 
early twenties, denounced Hinduism stock 
and barrel 28. All of them did not make 
speeches or publish their thoughts; for 
example Ramtanu Lahiri did not. But when 
Madhab Chandra Mallick declared his and 
his friend's utmost abhorrence for Hindui¬ 
sm , or when Krishnamohan Banerji and 
others organised beef-throwing demons¬ 
trations, all of them, including the said 
Ramtanu Lahiri, stood solidly behind 
them 2 ? . Most of them became well plac¬ 
ed in life by 1835. Not one of them said 
or did anything comparable after 1835. 
They did not give up their interest in their 
people's welfare by 1837. Neither did they 
grow old by then^o . But thereafter, when 
they found anything wrong in their beliefs 
or practices, they drew attention to spe¬ 
cific shortcomings and never denounced 
the Hindu way of life as a whole. 

VI 

Derozians 8- David Hare 

Thousands of Hindu boys were receiving 
western education in Calcutta in the 
1830s3ti. Hundreds of them were imbib¬ 
ing liberal ideas, as then understood, and 
loving, at the same time, their country, 
their religion, their heritage. They were 
for the progress of their people as per 
their new ideas, but retaining as much of 
the old values as possible. A very small, 
negligible minority of 20 to 30 3Hi feigned. 
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or really believed, that the best would be 
to retain nothing of India but her land 
and the carcass of her people This negli¬ 
gible minority comprised the Oerozians. 
David Hare loved and mothered all of 
them, as best as he could, the Derozian 
dozens, as well as the non-Derozian 
hundreds. 

Sometimes, however, Derozians are singled 
out, and Hare is shown as living specia¬ 
lly happy in their midst. Facts available, 
considered in their totality, make it diffi¬ 
cult to accept this view. Here are some 
of the difficulties. 

Hare was against getting students involv¬ 
ed in theological controversy 32 . The chief 
pre-occupation of Derozio and Derozians 
in the early 1830s was theological con¬ 
troversy. Derozio took theological con¬ 
troversy to the Hindu College itself to the 
extent of sharing meals with his students. 

Hare always avoided hurting Hindu feel¬ 
ings 32 . Derozio and Derozians hardly, if 
ever, said or did anything publicly dur¬ 
ing this period, which did not hurt Hindu 
feelings. 

Hare was polite to a fault 32 , is not known 
to have shown discourtesy to any body. 
Derozio called men like Gopimohan Debs 
"sychophants" 331 ; Derozians satirized 
Redhakanta Deb as a Gadhakanta. 


Hare was an upright man. Derozians ask¬ 
ed for jobs practically on the promise of 
continuing slandering their religion, their 
society, their ancestors 33 *). 

Lastly, Hare was proud of his image as 
a benefactor of the Hindus without any 
ultreior motive 32 . Derozians put him in a 
position that he could be justly accused 
of carrying on the first part of the pro¬ 
selytising programme of the Christian 
missionaries, abusing Hinduism. 33 !) 

Was Hare happy at these developments ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, he is 
not what other evidences lead us to be¬ 
lieve. That answer also shows Hare to 
be an instrument in the hands of the 
group which was then proceeding with 
their diabolical scheme of de-lndianising 
the Indians. We need remember in this 
connection that Christian evangelists, like 
the Friend of India group, found Hare's "in¬ 
veterate hostilities to the gospel" prejudi- 
cal to their proselytising. 

Our searches in this connection are, as 
yet, incomplete. We hope, however, we 
shall eventually be able to present Hare 
as a man interested in making India a 
greater India, and not in making her a 
lesser England. And our tentative con¬ 
clusion is : Hare loved the Derozians not 
because of, but in spite of, their Dero- 
zianism. 
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David Hare and the Hindu College 


The introduction and growth of western 
education Was unquestionably the most 
important single factor in the Indian awa¬ 
kening of the nineteenth century. For many 
years the Company's Government in Ben¬ 
gal followed a policy of callous indiffer¬ 
ence in the sphere of education. It was 
in 1823 that the General Committee of 
Public Instruction was set up by the Gov¬ 
ernment. A decade earlier, in 1813, a 
paltry sum of "not less than one lac of 
rupees in each year" had been decided 
to be set aside for "the revival and im¬ 
provement of literature and the encourage¬ 
ment of the learned natives of India and 
for the introduction and promotion of the 
knowledge of the sciences among the in¬ 
habitants of the British territories in India." 
But this sum too practically remained 
unutilized for about a decade. Fortunately 
India had a long and high tradition of 
education and even in the darkest days 
of her history the love and veneration for 
learning among the people never died out. 
Private enterprise in the field of education 
became particularly noticeable with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
Christian missionaries became very active 
in the field of education, particularly after 
1813, when restrictions on missionary ac¬ 
tivities within Company's teritories in India 
Were removed by the new Charter Act. 


Nemai Sadhan Bose 

As a result of missionary and other in¬ 
dividual efforts a number of schools were 
set up, mainly in and around Calcutta, in 
the early nineteenth century, 

A landmark in the history of the growth 
of western education is the foundation of 
the Hindoo College in 1817. Though there 
was no institution for imparting English 
education to Indians, there was a general 
desire among wealthy Indians to give their 
sons English education. Realising the grow¬ 
ing need for such schools, a few Anglo- 
Indians started a number of English schools 
in Calcutta. Among these were the schools 
of Drummond, Sherbourne, Martin Bowie 
and Arratoon Peters. The need for a well- 
organized institution for imparting wes¬ 
tern education was felt, among others, by 
Raja Rammohun Roy and David Hare. The 
latter had come to India in 1800 as a 
watchmaker. But that was not his line. 
He grew attached to the people of this 
country and made the spread of modern 
education in Bengal his life's mission. 
Before 1816 *he made over his business 

■¥• The actual transfer of the business to his former 
assistant, Mr. E. Grey, was effected In January Ib20 
with a public notification, as reported in the Govt. 
Gazattd Supplementary of January 6, 1820. A note 
to this effect was added in the 1947 edition of Peary 
Chand Mitra’s Biography of David Hare. 

Editor, Bicentenary Volume. 
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to one Mr. Grey, and a contemporary news¬ 
paper : noticing the change wrote, "Old 
hair turned grey." From now on Hare 
devoted all his time and energy to his 
objective and became a close friend and 
associate of Raja Rammohun. 

There are several accounts, with slight 
variations, regarding the origin of the Hin¬ 
du College, all of which suggest that it 
was David Hare who took the initiative 
in starting the moves that ultimately led 
to the foundation of the Hindu College 
under the patronage of Sir Edward Hyde 
East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. According to Pearychand Mitra, 
biographer of David Hare, the idea of an 
institution imparting English education 
originated with David Hare when he att¬ 
ended "uninvited" a meeting called by 
Rammohun and his friends "for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a society calculated 
to subvert idolatry. "Hare suggested that 
the establishment of an English school 
would materially serve that purpose. Every 
one present "acquiesced in the strength 
of Hare's position, but did not carry out 
his suggestion." Hare then approached 
Sir Hyde East through Baidyannth Mukherjee 
who used to visit high officials. Hyde 
East viewed the suggestion with sympathy 
and he sounded other leading members 
of the Hindu society and found them 
agreeable to his proposal. Several meet¬ 
ings were held at Hyde East's residence 
and it was resolved that "an establish¬ 
ment be formed for the education of na¬ 
tive youth." But the orthodox Hindus 
refused to have any connection with the 
school if Rammohun was included in its 


managing committee. This put Hyde East 
in a difficulty and it seemed that the plan 
was in jeopardy. But when Hare informed 
Rammohun of the development, the latter 
at once decided to stay away from the 
proposed school, "as he valued the educa¬ 
tion of his countrymen more than the empty 
flourish of his name as a Committee man." 
This story is corroborated by Rajnarain 
Bose's account of the origin of the Hindu 
College Rajnarain, it may be worth men¬ 
tioning here, based his account on a 
manuscript of Haramohan Chattopadhyay. 
Rajnarain had also heard the story from 
Haramohan himself. This story nas been 
repeated by Sibnath Shastri in his book. 

There is another version regarding the ori¬ 
gin of the Hindu College. In June and 
July of 1832 the Calcutta Christian Obs- 
server published two articles named "A 
Sketch of the Origin, Rise and Progress 
of the Hindoo College." According to this 
account, in course of a conversation held 
at Rammohun's place "as to the best means 
of in proving the moral condition of the 
natives," Rammohun suggested the "esta¬ 
blishment of a Bruhmo Sobha, for the 
purpose of teaching the doctrines of reli¬ 
gion according to the Vedanta system.” 
But Hare disagreed. He suggested the 
establishment of a College, as he believed 
that "the education of native youths in 
European literature and science would be 
a far better means of enlightening their 
understandings and of preparing their minds 
for the reception of truth, than such ins¬ 
titutions as the Bruhmo Sobha" Hare's 
proposal gave "general satisfaction" and 
he himself prepared a paper containing 
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proposals for the establishment of the 
College and contacted Hyde East through 
Baidyanath Mukherjee. The former, "who 
was very much pleased with the proposal." 
helped to materialise the scheme and 
assisted in the foundation of the Hindu 
College. In a letter, to J. N, Harrington, 
written on 18 May, 1816, Hyde East gave 
a detailed account of the meeting held at 
his residence four days earlier, in which 
objections were raised by orthodox Hindus 
present to any subscription being taken 
from Rammohun Roy as he had publicly 
reviled orthodox Hindus and had written 
against Hindu religion. It is very impor¬ 
tant to note that Hyde East did not mention 
David Hare in his letter and he clearly 
stated that he was neither aquainted nor 
had any communication with Rammohun. 
Another interesting evidence in connection 
with the foundation of the Hindu College 
is that of Alexander Duff who told a 
Parliamentary Committee of 1853 that the 
idea of the Hindu College was suggested 
by David Hare in course of a discussion 
with Rammohun and his friends. 

From the foregoing evidence it is apparent 
that the idea of the Hindu College originat¬ 
ed with David Hare but its inplementa- 
tion was possible owing to the interest 
and initiative of Sir Hyde East. Rammohun's 
role was insignificant compared to that of 
David Hare, Hyde East or even Baidyanath 
Mukherjee. But within only a few years 
of its foundation the origin of the Hindu 
College became a subject of controversy 
and the respective claims of David Hare 
and Hyde East as founder of the College 
were vigorously upheld or challenged. 


The nanle of Rammohun was never men¬ 
tioned as a founder of the Hindu College, 
though it was generally believed that 
Rammohun approved of the proposal and 
wished to see its impletentation, but had 
to keep himself out of the whole thing due 
to opposition from the orthodox Hindus. 

In recent years the controversy on* the 
origin of the Hindu College has been given 
new importance by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
who, with the help of a mass of materi¬ 
al. has endeavoured to show that, not to 
speak of Rammohun, even David Hare can¬ 
not be regarded as the founder of the 
Hindu College. He is inclined to give that 
distinction to Hyde East. It is unnecessary 
to reiterate in detail the all evidence which 
Dr. Majumdar has so ably marshalled to 
substantiate his contention. However, 
for the sake of convenience, it may be 
mentioned that Dr. Majumdar basically 
depends on Hyde East's letter in which 
the latter, while giving a detailed account 
of the meeting held at his place, does 
not mention the name of Hare, either as 
one of those present in the meeting or 
as one of the originators of the plan. 
His letter further makes it clear that Ram¬ 
mohun also was not present in that meet¬ 
ing. Dr. Majumdar also cites two letters, 
one written by a Director of the Hindu 
College on 24 June, 1830 and another by 
Radhakanta Deb on 4 September, 1847, in 
both of which the credit of founding the 
Hindu College is given to Hyde East, while 
David Hare's association with its founda¬ 
tion is denied. Among other evidence 
upholding Hyde East's claim are a report 
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in the Samachar Darpan on 19 January, 
1822. of a farewell meeting of Hyde East 
in which the latter was eulogised as the 
founder of the Hindu College, and a speech 
of Sir Edward Ryan on 3 December, 1827, 
on similar lines. Dr. Majumdar, however, 
has not failed to notice the mass of evi¬ 
dence which tend to lend support to the 
claim of David Hare as the founder of the 
Hindu College. Among these, special men¬ 
tions may be made of the reports and 
comments that appeared in such well- 
known contemporary papers as the Indian 
Gazette, Samachar Darpan, Calcutta Chris¬ 
tian Observer etc. Among important and 
knowledgable persons who supported the 
claim of David Hare from time to time 
were Dwarkanath Tagore, Alexander Duff, 
Kisori Chand Mitra, Pearychand Mitra and 
Rajnarain Bose. It may be mentioned here 
that the controversy was on the respec¬ 
tive claims of Hare and Hyde East. None 
of the sources indicate that Rammohun 
was a founder of the Hindu College, tho¬ 
ugh they do indicate that Rammohun was 
to some extent associated with the moves, 
leading to the establishment of the Hindu 
College, in the initial stage. 

Dr. Majumdar has pointed out that "upto 
1862 the controrevsy about the founder 
of the Hindu College centred around Hyde 
East and David Hare, and Rammohun did 
not come into the picture at all." Dr. 
Majumdar further implies that the story of 
Rammohun's name being considered as 
one of the members of the College Com¬ 
mittee was a later innovation of Kisori- 
chand Mitra, Pearychand Mitra and others. 
But there is at least one positive evi¬ 
dence which indicates that the story had a 


much earlier origin. On 17 September , 1331 
a correspondent of the Samachar Darpan 
solicited the views of the readers of the 
Darpan on the question whether Ram- 
mohun’s visit to England would prove 
beneficial or detrimental to the interest of 
India. Replying to above an anonymous 
reader of the Samachar Darpan wrote on 
15 October, 1831 that no benefit could 
be expected from Rammohun's visit, as it 
was well-known in this country that his 
views were harmful to the interest of the 
Indians in general, and the Hindus in par¬ 
ticular. He reminded the enquirer that Ram¬ 
mohun's views and activities were so de¬ 
testful to his countrymen that when Sir 
Hyde East founded the Hindu College, and 
formed its Managing Committee with capa¬ 
ble men of this country, the name of 
ammohun Roy could not be included, as 
it was not acceptable to the entire Hindu 
community. Rammohun was so disappoint¬ 
ed by his exclusion from the Managing 
Committee of the College that he found¬ 
ed a school of his own. Though the letter 
was written anonymously, the Samachar 
Darpan pointed out that there was enough 
evidence to indicate that the letter was 
actually written by Bhawanicharan Bando- 
padhyay, the conservative Hindu leader. 
This letter unmistakably indicates that the 
story of Rammohun's name being consider¬ 
ed at the time of the formation of the 
College Committee was not unknown even 
in 1831. The fact that it was reiterated 
by a man of Bhawanicharan's position, a 
leader of contemporary Hindu society, 
lends it additional importance. 

The origin of the Hindu College became 
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shrouded in deeper mystery when two 
scholars made the startling revelation that 
Sir Hyde East's letter to Harrington, the 
most important piece of evidence in de¬ 
termining the origin of the Hindu College, 
was not an authentic one, as Harrington 
himself was present in Calcutta when Hyde 
East was supposed to have written to him 
the letter giving an account of the deli¬ 
berations that took place at his residence. 
Happily, the mystery has been solved by 
the discovery of Sir Hyde East's original 
letter in a London archive by Dr. A. F. 
S3lahuddin Ahmed. The original letter, 
published by Dr. Ahmed along with his 
valuable notes, shows that it was written 
by Sir Hyde East on May 17, 1816 to the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, President of the 
Board of Control, and not to J. H. Harring¬ 
ton. as had so long been erroneously be¬ 
lieved. The discovery of Hyde East's 
original letter does not. however, put the 
origin of the Hindu College beyoud doubt, 
for its contents do not add substantially 
to the existing known facts on this con¬ 
troversial issue. 

Taking all the available evidence into 
consideration it seems that the attempt 
to single out the founder of the Hindu 
College is a futile exercise. The contro¬ 
versy started when the College was barely 
a few years old. Many people, having 
first-hand knowledge of the actual events, 
including David Hare and Rammohun, 
were alive at that time. Still the contro¬ 
versy remaimed unsolved. There can be 
absolutely no doubt that the implement¬ 
ation of the idea of a College imparting 
English education was made possible by 
the interest and initiative taken by Sir 


Hyde East. But one must also remember 
that the idea was riot conceived by Sir 
Hyde East. Who then conceived the idea of 
such an institution ? Was it Bajdyanath 
Mukherjee ? Did he contact Sir Hyde East 
on his own initiative, or was he working 
as a representative of an individual or a 
group of individuals ? These questions 
have not been answered satisfactorily, and 
it seems improbable that any such* ans¬ 
wer is possible in the absence of irrefu¬ 
table evidence. But there is evidence to 
suggest that David Hare provided the idea 
which appeared acceptable not only to 
Rammohun and his friends but also to the 
conservative Hindu elites of Calcutta. It 
was certainly not unknown to Hare and 
Rammohun that such an ambitious scheme 
could not possibly be implemented with¬ 
out the active support of the government 
and the affluent and influential citizens. 
In this respect Rammohun had very little 
utility as he was almost a persona non 
f/mta to the Hindu leaders. On the other 
hand, David Hare was in an advantageous 
position. He enjoyed the confidence of 
the progressives led by Rammohun and 
at the same time was admired by the 
orthodox Hindus for his human qualities 
and his genuine interest in the welfare of 
the people of this country. But he too 
had his difficulties He did not have, at 
that time, enough social standing to visit 
and have an intimate discussion with the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Affer 
all, only till recently he was a watch-maker. 
Any study of the social life of the Euro¬ 
pean commuinty in Calcutta in the early 
nineteenth century will bear out the truth 
of this assumption. Social barriers of rank 
and wealth in the European society were 
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no better than the caste barriers of the 
Hindu society, true. Hare was appointed 
Visitor of the Hindu College within two 
years of* its foundation. But by then he 
had considerably climbed the social ladder. 
He had proved his credential as an educa- 
tionist and had become the central figure 
of two distinguished public bodies, viz, 
the School Book Society (1817) and the 
School Society (1818). His position in 
Calcutta public life was well established 

An unfortunate tendency among Indian 
historians has been to find out a 'father' 
for every movement and every institution 
that was started or founded in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Thus, we look for the 
‘father' of Bengali literature, the 'father' of 
vernaculer press, the 'father' of the Indian 
national movement and so on and so forth. 
The whole approach is unhistorical and 
unsceintific. It only causes confusion and, 
at times undesirable heat and controversy 
among historians. It is important to accept 
the simple historical truth that it is far 
more important and relevant to identify 
the forces and group of men behind the 
beginning and growth of an institution 
or movement than wasting energy in find¬ 
ing out a 'father' or 'founder' who, in 
many cases, never actually existed. The 
origin of the Hindu College is one such 
instance. 

Another important factor should he borne 
in mind in this connection. Hare himslef 
had a dislike for publicity and was reluc¬ 
tant to make himself a public figure. In 
1831, when some of the students of the 
Hindu College requested him to sit for a 


portrait, an embarrassed Hare tried to dis¬ 
suade thsm and said "It has always been 
a rule with me never to bring myself in¬ 
to public notice" Ultimately he had to 
accede to the affectionate demand of 
his young admirers. This touching inci¬ 
dent may offer a plausible explanation of 
the omission of Hare's name from the first 
Managing Committee of the Hindu College. 
It may also be mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion that though David Hare was not of¬ 
ficially associated with the management of 
the Hindu .College during 1817 and 1819, 
the institution owed much to his wisdom 
and guidance. Acknowledging Hare's con¬ 
tribution to the College, the Managing 
Committee of the institution wrote to him 
on June 12, 1819, "Your sound judgement 
in matters of education and friendly regards 
towards literary institutions induces us to 
request the favour of you to become Visi¬ 
tor of the Hindoo College. We shall feel 
infinitely obliged by your inspecting it at 
your convenience and communicating such 
finds and observations as may occur to 
your for its improvement". Henceforth Hare 
became Visitor of the Hindu College. Till 
the last day of his life Hare devoted ail 
his time, energy and resources to the wel¬ 
fare and improvement of the Hindu College. 

As the visitor of the Hindu College David 
Hare used to visit the institution everyday. 
He was very vigilant about the academic 
life in the College and paid special atten¬ 
tion to the needs of the students. In 
1819, when the College faced a financial 
crisis. Hare had no hesitation in suggest¬ 
ing that it was not necessary for the ins¬ 
titution to have a European Secretary on 
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a monthly honorarium of Rs 300/- and 
an Indian Secretary on a monthly honor¬ 
arium of Rs 100/-. The Managing Com¬ 
mittee accepted his suggestion and the 
European Secretary of the institution resi¬ 
gned. Baidyanath Mukherjee continued to 
function as the Honorary Secretary of the 
College. A few years later the College 
again found itself in the middle of a finan¬ 
cial crisis. Advised by Hare the Manag¬ 
ing Committee appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment for financial aid in 1823. The Gov¬ 
ernment agreed to give financial aid. As 
one of the conditions for this aid H H. 
Wilson, the Secretary of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, became the official 
Visitor of the College. 

In 1825 Hare became a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Hindu College. 
Hare's unique contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of the Hindu College as the fore¬ 
most educational institution in Bengal was 
widely acknowledged. In 1835 J. C. C. 
Sutherland, a Visitor of the Hindu College 
and the Secretary of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, wrote in his Report, "I 
cannot conclude this without again notic¬ 
ing the invaluable services which Mr. Hare, 
my co-Visitor, continues to render to the 
Hindoo College, and the cause of educa- 
tion generally. Such disinterested services 
( inappreciable as they are by money ) 
merit, I think, some public acknowledgement 
from the General Committee and indeed 
from the Government itself " The General 
Committee expressed its full agreement 
with the views and suggestion made in 
Sutherland's Report. But nothing tangible 
was done to acknowledge Hare's contribu¬ 


tion to the cause of education in general 
and the Hindu College in particular, pub¬ 
licly by the Government. 

David Hare has been described by some 
people as the "Father of English Educa¬ 
tion in India." As mentioned earlier, it is 
high time that we should give up the habit 
of seeking the 'father' of every movement 
and every institution that was started in 
the nineteenth century. A far more rational 
view is to be found in the centenary 
volume of the Calcutta Presidency College. 
It writes, "Not many of us in India to¬ 
day realise what we owe to this great¬ 
hearted Scotch Watch-maker who made 
Calcutta his home and came to love the 
country and its people as his own .... 
All that we owe to western education we 
owe in a way to David Hare". It is rele¬ 
vant to stress here that Hare also made 
significant contribution to the growth of 
medical education in this country and 
his deep interest in the growth of verna¬ 
cular education was matched by very few 
of his contemporaries. True, Hare origina¬ 
lly came to this country as a watch-maker— 
one of the numerous petty European tra¬ 
ders who wished to make money in a 
far-off British Colony. But in course of 
time David Hare gave up watch-making 
and devoted himself completely to the 
making of a new generation of young- 
men who, he hoped, would be looked 
upon by their countrymen as their "re¬ 
formers and instructors." Hare was not 
an Anglicizer. He was a noble-hearted 
man who loved the people and the coun¬ 
try where he came to seek fortune in 
his youth. Hare's signal contribution to 
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the growth of educaiton in this country, cannot be minimised by any serious 
his rare human qualities and his overall student of history, 
contribution to the renaissance in Bengal 
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Publication of Text-Books In Bengali •• 

A MOVEMENT FOR CHILD EDUCATION IN 


NINETEENTH CENTURY BENGAL 


The object of this paper is to throw light 
on a neglected chapter of 19th century 
Bengal. The scholars dealing with 'Bengal 
Renaissance' only casually refer to it They 
do not attach any importance to the fact 
that a new basis for child education was 
established with the consistent efforts of 
a few organisations or individuals. More¬ 
over, they are not so much concerned with 
such vital questions : Why did the move¬ 
ment for child education ultimately fail to 
disseminate new knowledge and ideas to 
the greater part of Bengali population ? 
Were the promoters of child education 
aware of the impact of Macaulay's Minute 
(1835) and official policy on the whole 
system of education ? Was not this issue 
closely connected with the question of 
mass education ? Did not the mass educa¬ 
tion suffer due to the educational policy 
of the Government ? How did the land 
system adversely affect the mass educa¬ 
tion ? The objective analysis of these 
questions would help us to get an idea 
about different aspects of education in 
modern times. As I have already discuss¬ 
ed some of these questions in my several 
books and papers, I would only confina 
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my study here to the activities of some 
organisations and individuals in connec¬ 
tion with child education which, I believe, 
will throw some side-light on the ques¬ 
tions stated above.* 

( 1 ) Calcutta School Book Society and 
Bengali Books : 

The protagonists of the movement for child 
education—both Europeans and Indians— 
rightly took up the pathkhalas. which exist¬ 
ed in all prosperous villages, as the main 
centre of their experiment. At the end of 
the 18th century and beginning of the 
19th century the state of education in 
these institutions was very deplorable. 
Givinig an account of these Pathshahu, 
W H. Pearce, Secretary, Calcutta School 
Book Society, wrote on 29 August, 1819 : 
"The state of education in these schools 
was found, as we had anticipated, extreme¬ 
ly deplorable. It is almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the writing of the alphabets and 
figures, and a very imperfect knowledge 
of arithmetic. Reading is not practised, 
nor orthography acquired; for although 
in a very few schools two or three of 
the more advanced boys write out a part 
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of the ftamayun or Mahabharut, the manu¬ 
script copy itself is so inaccurate, that 
they only acquire a most vitiated manner 
of spelling ; while as regards a knowledge 
of the sciences, or of their relative and 
moral duties, they are entirely without 
instruction" 2 Besides, there was dearth 
of proper text-books in Bengali language. 
Naturally, the children got no scope to 
broaden their mental horizon. This was, 
in short, the condition of elementary edu¬ 
cation when the Calcutta School Book 
Society was founded on 6 May, 1817, by 
a number of European gentlemen. Several 
Bengalis were also associated with it. The 
main object of the Society was : "Indeed 
among the various objects to be aimed 
at by this Society, all comprized in its 
main design, is to be numbered the disse¬ 
mination among the natives of works cal¬ 
culated to disclose the true character of 
this Government, in relation both to its 
own subjects and to foreign states. 

"That the objects of this Sociaty be the 
preparation, publication, and cheap and 
gratuitous supply of works useful in schools 
and seminaries of learning". 3 

From the very beginning David Hare became 
its staunch supporter and regularly attend¬ 
ed its meetings. He also annually subscrib¬ 
ed Rs. 100/- to the fund of the Society 
from 1817 till his death in 1842. The 
members and supporters of the School 
Book Society founded the Calcutta School 
Society on 1 September, 1818. The main 
purpose of it was "to assist and improve 
existing schools, and to establish and 
support any further schools and seminaries 


and to select pupils of distinguished talents 
and merits from elementary and other 
schools and to provide for their instruc¬ 
tion in seminaries of a higher degree with 
the view of forming a body of qualified 
Teachers and Translators, who may be 
instrumental in enlightening their country¬ 
men and improving the general system of 
education"/* Both Europeans and Indians 
were associated with it. David Hare was 
also an active member of this Society.* 

The Calcutta School Book Society tried to 
reorganise the pathshala education on 
modern lines by publishing books in Ben¬ 
gali language. With the help of scholars, 
well-conversant both in English and Bengali 
languages, the Society began to publish 
books for school-going children. These 
books were highly praised by different 
quarters. Rev. Thompson of Bankura wrote 
on 5 March, 1819 : "At the Burdwan 
Schools, the tables and essays, and books 
of fables printed by that Society, are in 
constant use. Twelve schools are establish¬ 
ed in the villages around Burdwan, each 
of them containing on an average one 
hundred boys, and in all of them the 
use of the Society's books has been attend¬ 
ed with the best effects. I should have 
included amongst them the book on Geo¬ 
graphy and Astronomy, and six numbers 
of the Digdurshun, issued from the Ser- 
ampore Press".* 

For the improvement of the Pathshalas in 
Calcutta, the Calcutta School Book Society 
adopted a two-faced plan, viz. first, to 
help the teachers of pathshalns by supply¬ 
ing books to them ; second, to adopt a 
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scheme for the development of Pathshalas 
The Society itself successfully executed 
the first object. The second object was 
realized with the kind assistance of Radha- 
kanta Dev. He was in charge of 897 stu¬ 
dents of 42 Pathshalas situated from Chit- 
pur to Manicktala. He made an arrange¬ 
ment for the distribution of text-books of 
Calcutta School Book Society to the tea¬ 
chers of these Pathshalas from the house 
of Gopimohan Dev. Radhakanta Dev also 
instructed the teachers to assess the per¬ 
formance of the students through examina¬ 
tions every month and announced that the 
teachers would be rewarded in accordance 
with the progress of the students in their 
studies He was successful in his venture. 
Being encouraged by his success he ex¬ 
tended his Plan to Other Pathshalas of 
Calcutta. Accordingly. Radhakanta Dev di¬ 
vided Calcutta into four divisions : First, 
responsibility of 880 students of 30 Pathsh¬ 
alas was given to Durga Charan Dulta, 
Second, Ram Chandra Ghose was in charge 
of 896 students of 43 Pathshalas. Third, 
Upananda Tagore looked after 574 students 
of 36 Pathshalas ■ Fourth, Radhakanta Dev 
himself undertook the responsibility of 1131 
students of 57 Pathshalas. At the same 
time teachers were instructed to receive 
the books of the Calcutta School Book 
Society on a particular date. Thus the 
teachers of 95 Pathshalas out of 166 Pat- 
hshnlas in Calcutta took part in this pro¬ 
gramme. The divisions wore arranged in 
the following manner J 

Divison No of No. of Schools participated 
Pathshalas m the programme 

First - 30 — 18 


Second 

- 43 

— 20 

Third 

- 36 

— 19 

Fourth 

- 57 

— 38 

Total 

- 166 

— 95 


The Calcutta School Book Society praised 
Radhakanta Dev for this work. The books 
of the Society were sent to 2000 students 
of 95 Pathshalas out of 3847 students of 
166 Pathshalas. Even there was a great 
demand for the books of the Society from 
rural areas. On 11 March, 1819, Captain 
Irvine of Contai wrote a letter to the Cal¬ 
cutta School Book Society requesting it 
to distribute its publications among the 
local population for their encouragement 
as well as for the removal of their back¬ 
wardness. He stated that "the people in 
these parts are a century behind the Cal¬ 
cutta population, in knowledge and in¬ 
formation"^ 

There was a constant demand for Society's 
books in and around Calcutta. But the 
picture was quite different in the interior 
of the country. Because the number of 
Pathshalas under European control was 
very inadequate. Moreover, the expense 
of conveyance was very high. These were 
the major obstacles on the way of ex* 
tensive circulation of Society's books. To 
overcome the second obstacle an att¬ 
empt was made to engage Indian book¬ 
sellers for the disposal of Society's books 
on commission. 9 Since its inception till 
1824-25 the School Book Society sold 
more than one lakh books. The Society, 
however, did not keep the children con¬ 
fined to the text-books Of Pathshalas. It 
also made a plan to encourage them to 
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read different other books. In order to en¬ 
list the support of various organisations 
to its programme a letter was addressed 
to those organisations on behalf of the 
Society on 29 September, 1827J0 On 
1 October 1827, Rev. Pearce, President of 
the Baptist Women's School, referred to 
the necessity of Society's books for the 
uplift of children. He particularly mention¬ 
ed Pearce's Bhugol ()« Keath's Bya- 
karnrt ( 4TT^3*I ) and mtikatha ( ) 

Part I, II, 8- III. He also supported a pro¬ 
posal for the publication of books on 
voyages, travels, natural history, etc.H 

Praising the role of the Calcutta School 
Book Society, David Hare, Secretary of the 
Calcutta School Society, wrote thus to the 
Calcutta School Book Society on 6 Octo¬ 
ber, 1827 : ”1 believe there is no other 
institution in Calcutta that publishes books 
of the same description ; and I think the 
friends of education in this country are 
much indebted to your Society, for the 
regular supply it has afforded. 

"The books that have been chiefly used 
by the School Society, and with which I 
am best acquainted, are of the elementary 
kind, in Bengalee and English ; and I do 
not recollect any alterations of consequ¬ 
ence in these books that I can propose. 

"I would suggest the propriety of the So¬ 
ciety's republishing small editions of Gold¬ 
smith's Abridgments of the Histories of 
England, Rome, and Greece, in English, 
and some small English reading books, 
containing amusing tales and histories, 
such as more fit to read after the Spelling 


ing Book. Books of this kind are much 
required in this country, and I am con¬ 
fident a considerable number would be 
of moderate price. 

"The series of reward books which you 
propose to publish, would certainly be of 
considerable use in the way you mention 
to reward diligent scholars, stimulate their 
companions to imitate them, and encourage 
the native youth in general to read and 
study in their own houses, which are very 
desirable objects. Permit me, however, to 
say, that to have this effect, it will be 
necessary that the translations be very 
particularly attended to and superintended 
by those well acquainted with both lan¬ 
guages in order to render them in a fami¬ 
liar current dialect". 13 

The Government also gave financial assi¬ 
stance to the Society. It paid Rs. 1800/- 
to the Society for the publication of books 
in Indian vernacular languages, and also 
paid Rs. 6270/- to the Society for its 
other works.*3 

In order to popularise its programme on 
child education, the Society sold its publi¬ 
cations at a cheaper rate. On 26 August, 
1864, the Bmanl Hnrkam commented 
"that these books are offered at 10 per 
cent under London prices".!* The English- 
man also- observed : "School Books can 
be obtained at a lower rate than at any 
of the Calcutta Booksellers".is Naturally, 
the booksellers were annoyed and they 
expressed their dissatisfaction. On 12 Sep¬ 
tember, 1864, the Calcutta Trade Associa¬ 
tion urged upon the Governor General to 
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stop financial assistance to the Calcutta 
School Book Society.i 6 

The Society gave a reply to its critics. On 
24 December, 1864, the Secretary of the 
Calcutta School Book Society wrote that 
the Society was not a book-selling orga¬ 
nisation Actually it was "a voluntary pu¬ 
blic organisation." The main object of the 
Society was to sell books as a part of its 
educational policy. The Society was not 
guided by any profit motive. Nor the 
Society had any proprietor. The members 
of the Society helped it by writing books 
and contributing money to its funds. So 
it was not a rival establishment to any 
book-selling firmJ7 

There was no doubt that the publication 
of Bengali books written by a number of 
authors was considerably increased. But 
these books were circulated in and around 
Calcutta only. Of course, the School Book 
Society helped the rural people to pro¬ 
cure these books. In 1856 the Society 
was authorised to supply books to the 
Government However, the Society did not 
derive any benefit out of these transactions 
with the Government.18 

But the Calcutta School Book Society had 
to incur losses due to the unsold books 
and unrealized money in connection with 
its transactions in text books. No doubt 
the attitude of the Society was quite diff¬ 
erent from the book-sellers of Calcutta. 
The main object of Calcutta book-sellers 
was profit. But the Society stood for a 
noble cause, i. e. growth and development 
of education.^ 


The juvenile literature published by the 
Society drew the attention of the educated 

people. The tfnmbad Pumachandroday 
highly praised the Society for its publica- 
tions.20 Referring to the popularity of 
Society's publications the Calcutta Chris¬ 
tian Observer commented : "The amount 
realized by sales of books in 1861 was 
Rs. 32,226; in 1862 Rs. 34,186; apd in 
1863 Rs. 42,493. For the last four years 
there has been an average annual increase 
of Rs. 3,373. Thus, whether we consider 
the number of books printed, the num¬ 
ber of books and the amount of school 
materials purchased and circulated, or the 
sums of money realized by sales, there is 
abundant proof of the great and increase 
ing numbers of the Society." 2 ! 

Though for several years the Calcutta 
School Book Society did a laudable work 
in this sphere, yet for various reasons it 
could not go ahead with its programme 
on child education. For want of money 
the Society could not reward the Indian 
Scholars for writing original works in Ben¬ 
gali and thereby could not create a group 
of Indian writers. In fact, in 1834-35 the 
Society actually stopped the publication 
of new books. It only reprinted old 
books. 22 The helmsmen of the Society 
could spare less time for the affairs of 
the Society. They were mainly concerned 
with their own personal works. They did 
not take into consideration the educational 
problems of other parts of India. Besides 
they made no efforts to enlist new mem¬ 
bers for keeping intact the spirit and ideal 
of the Society. Nor did they adopt any 
new programme to suit the need9 of the 
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time. As d result various other organisa¬ 
tions sprang up to serve their local pur¬ 
poses. Thus the Society's avenues for coll¬ 
ecting money were contracted and it be¬ 
came difficult to meet its yearly expendi¬ 
ture. During this time the Sanskrit Press 
appeared on the scene. The publications 
of the Calcutta School Book Society were 
outnumbered by the Sanskrit Press by the 
second half of the 19th century. A group 
of powerful Bengali writers appeared center¬ 
ing round the Sanskrit Press. Of them the 
most worth-mentioning names were Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Madan Mohan Tarka- 
lankar and Askhay Kumar Dutta. No doubt 
the Society took the initiative in starting 
a movement for the publication of text¬ 
books for children. Yet. it could not create 
a group of authors like Vidyasagar, Madan 
Mohan and Askhay Kumar, and at the same 
time no initiative was taken on behalf of 
the Society to publish their works More¬ 
over, for want of capable editors the re¬ 
printed books of the Society were full of 
mistakes. No steps were taken by the 
Society to correct it. The Sambud Puma- 
chandrodat/ pointed out this defect and 
urged upon the Society to correct these 

mistakes.?^ 

Inspite of Government grant the Society 
could not sell its publications at a cheaper 
rate to the people for the reasons noted 
below : First, the Society had to pay a 
huge amount to the Baptist Mission Press. 
Second, the adminstrative expenditure of 
the Society was very high. Third, the books 
of the Society were sold at a higher price 
at a distant place. Discussing it Rev. James 
Long observed : "The Government have. 


during the last 40 years, made a grant to 
the Calcutta School Book Society of Rs. 
500 monthly to bring out cheap books ; 
but the Society, far from doing it, have 
been undersold by Natives in every direc¬ 
tion, owing to the high charges of the 
Baptist Mission Press and the expenses 
of the establishment; a sub-committee of 
the Society have lately reported on the 
subject thus—a poor boy in the Mofussil 
pays for his book to the School Book 
Society twice as much the original cost." 2 * 

Most of the books of the Society were 
used in the Anglo-Vernacular Schools and 
Vernacular Schools. So the students of 
Bengali classes in the English Schools 
could read better books than Petal Pan- 
chabiiiQHhati and other works. Rev. James 
Long said : "The greater part of the books 
mentioned above are used in Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular Schools, and in the higher classes of 
Vernacular ones. It is found that boys 
reading Bengali in an English School had 
much better study, a work containing use¬ 
ful knowledge or treating of some scien¬ 
tific and literary subjects than books of 
tales like the Petal Panchabingshati 

On the other hand, the village schools 
could not provide their students with good 
books as its price was very high. The 
text book prescribed for these schools 
was like Shishubodh ( f*KjC3T«l ) which 
was full of absurdities and obscenities. 
Rev. James Long said that this situation 
could not be improved unless the people 
were provided with good books at a lower 
price. Rev. Long observed : "The Shishu- 
bodh, however, still holds its ground in 
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the village schools with its absurdities and 
obscenities, and we have little hope of 
supplanting it till we can bring out a cheap 
primer of 50 pages, selling for one anna 
—the existing school books are 200 per¬ 
cent higher than what the masses can 
afford.”25 

Besides, the financial condition of the peo¬ 
ple of that time was very bad. Even it 
was difficult for them to purchase Vidya- 
sagar's books. Witnessing their financial 
condition Hodson Pratt. Inspector of the 
Schools of South Bengal, wrote in 1856: 
"The best elementary school books are, 
in most subjects, those published un¬ 
der the direction of Pandit Eshwar Chun- 
der Vidyasagaur, but these have, from the 
first, been too dear and , as I have already 
reported, he has recently raised the price. 
No private individual can be expected to 
incur pecuniary loss in undertaking so use¬ 
ful a work; but it is the duty of the Go¬ 
vernment to remove this very serious ob¬ 
stacle in the way of promoting village 
school education. This may be done, by 
purchasing the works, and printing off large 
impressions on cheap paper."26 

(2) Works of Vidyasagar, Madan Mohan 
and Askhay Kumar and their impor¬ 
tance : 

The demand for text-books for school¬ 
going children gradually increased along 
with the extension of Western education. 
As the Calcutta School Book Society 
could not adjust itself with the changing 
situation, a vacuum in the field of juvenile 
literature was created. To fill it up Iswar 
chandra Vidyasagar, Madan Mohan Tarka- 


lankar and Askhay Kumar Dutta cards 
forward and wrote a good number of books 
for the children. It was stated by Rev 
James Long that the love for Bengali books 
increased along with the extension of 
English Schools. Of course, the teachers 
educated in three Normal Schools at Cal^ 
cutta, Dacca and Hooghly played an im¬ 
portant part in popularising Bengali books. 
Thus there was a growing demand for 
Bengali books. It gave an incentive to 
the publication of Bengali books and led 
to the development of instruction through 
the medium of Bengali . At this stage the 
books published from the Sanskrit Press 
met the demands of the students. Throw¬ 
ing light on the vernacular education 
Rev James Long wrote : "The spread 
of English Schools in Bengal has led to 
an increased demand of vernacular educa¬ 
tional works. Besides this there are three 
Government Normal Vernacular Schools at 
Calcutta, Dacca, Hooghly in operation, 
supplying a superior class of teachers 
to explain in the vernacular difficult books 
on Euclid, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, 
Physical Geography. The demand is cre¬ 
ating the supply, and the improvements 
in vernacular education are producing a 
suitable class of books, as the wants of 
teachers are the best criteria for the kind 
of supply. 40 years ago the founders 
of the Calcutta School Book Society be¬ 
gan a series of useful educational works 
but for 30 years subsequently vernacular 
education was neglected, except in con¬ 
nection with the Chinsura Schools, and 
when efforts began to be made in verna¬ 
cular education within the last ten years, 
it has been found that the Society'9 books 
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were too dear, and were being gradually 
superseded by the superior books produc¬ 
ed in connection with the Pundits attach¬ 
ed to the Sanskrit College. Hence, while 
the Sanskrit Press in 1857 printed 84,220 
volumes of vernacular educational works, 
the School Book Society, though receiv¬ 
ing from Government a grant of Rupees 
500 monthly, printed only 32,000." 27 

The role of the Sanskrit Press was reco¬ 
gnised in the Reports of the School Book 
Society. The books of the Sanskrit Press 
were also circulated through the School 
Book Society. The books of this Press were 
prescribed in nine-tenths of the schools. 
In the Report of the School Book So¬ 
ciety it was stated : "The largest and best 
furnished establishment for the supply 
of Bengali School books is the Sanskrit 
Press of Calcutta. Its stock is extensive 
and its profit by the sale of books, is 
large; yet it is not in condition to have 
an agency of its own in the interior of 
districts. Notwithstanding the excellence 
of its publications, both in matter and style, 
the Agents of this Society itself, are the 
main sources whence the nine-tenths of 
our schools draw their supply of these 

works,"M 

The books published from the Sanskrit 
Press were mainly written by Vidyasagar, 
Madan Mohan and Askhay Kumar. The 
following books were widely circulated : 
(a) Works of Vidyasagar— Bnmaparichay, 
1st and 2nd parts; Bodhoday . Akhyan 
Manjuri, 1st, 2nd and 3rd parts; Katha- 
mala ) Sitar Banab*a I Charitob<*ll » Sh« m 
kunt«la. (b) Works of Madan Mohan — 


Shishushikha, 1st, 2nd and 3rd parts, (c) 
Works of Askhay kumar— Ch«mp*th 1st, 
2nd and 3rd parts. The popularity of these 
works would be revealed from the num¬ 
ber of editions and printed copies. 29 
Vidyasagar's and Askhay Kumar's books 
were not only introduced as prescribed 
texts in the indigenous schools, these were 
also introduced in the Missionary Schools, 
From a Conference of Missionaries held 
at Calcutta in 1871 an instruction was 
issued regarding the recognised text-books. 
It was known from the reply to this in¬ 
struction that Vidyasagar's and Askhay 
Kumar's books were introduced in almost 
all schools. John Murdoch wrote : "With 
regard to the Reading books, strictly so 
called, it appears from the published state¬ 
ment of the Conference that those of Pan¬ 
dit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar are used. 
In all the schools more or less, except the 
Baptist Mission Schools in the 24 Purgan- 
as, those of Okhay Kumar Dutta are used."3o 
According to one experienced missionary : 
"Let us have books equal in style and 
usefulness to the Charupatn, and we will 
use them." 2 1 

Thus the subject matter of these books, 
greatly attracted the missionaries of that 
time. In June 1865 one missionary com¬ 
mented in the Calcutta Christian Obaer m 
ver : "When native publishers are found 
issuing school books, against the con¬ 
tents of which, no Christian man could 
have a word of objection, we think that 
Christian educational philanthropist should 
rejoice at it, and give every encourage¬ 
ment to such, instead of publishing books 
with funds that have been contributed for 
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the purpose of using rather than making 
books."32 Even an orthodox missionary 
like John Murdoch compared Vidyasagar 
with Addison and commented : "Bidya¬ 
sagar, no doubt is the Addison of Ben* 
gal; but his style is rather high for chil¬ 
dren." 33 One supporter of Murdoch tried 
to replace Vidyasagar's Hama Pari chav. 
Kathamain and HodhotUn/ by the publish¬ 
ed works of Christian Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion Society, but he was not successful.34 
As Murdoch made an adverse comment 
regarding the introduction of Vidyasagar's 
and Askhay Kumar's books in Missionary 
Schools, a reply was given from the con¬ 
ference of Calcutta Missionaries : "Dr. 
Murdoch speaks of the Missionaries us¬ 
ing secularist and Brahmist reading books." 
This is misleading. The truth is they are 
chiefly the productions of two men. one 
the well known Hindu reformer, Iswar 
Chandra Bidyasagar, and the other Okhoy 
Cumar Dutt who was one of the best of 
the early Brahmists. Their books are for 
the most part translations of English books. 
Of those by Bidyasagar, the Bodhodav 
treats of, the five senses, the metals and 
other rudiments of knowledge ; the Katha - 
mala is a translation of Aesop's Fables, 
and the Charitabaii is a collection of brief 
biographies of celebrated men. It is not 
correct to style them 'secularist' books, 
and Bidyasagar is no more a secularist 
than the two Hindus whom Dr. Murdoch 
tails us he employed to translate his own 
readers into Bengali. Charupath in three 
parts is a series of entertaining essays on 
Natural History and Astronomy, interspers¬ 
ed with a few biographies and some good 
moral lessons, which even Dr. Murdoch 


says are 'fair*. The author of this book 
is the Brahmist above mentioned. It does 
not inculcate Brahmism, and cannot with 
justice be styled a 'Brahmist' book." 3 5 

Criticising Murdoch's plan on religious 
education a considerable number of mis¬ 
sionaries commented : "Many Missiona¬ 
ries object to putting Christian Reading 
books like those of Dr. Murdoch, contain¬ 
ing lessons in which Christianity is dogma¬ 
tically taught, in the hands of heathen 
teachers. They think that more than gjod 
will be the result. This opinion is not 
shared by all Missionaries ; but every one 
must admit that such conscientious scruples 
are entitled to all respect, especially when 
it is considered that in such cases every 
effort is made to impart Christian instruc¬ 
tion in other ways. It is also a circums¬ 
tance not undeserving of notice that in 
the opinion of some Missionaries in Ben¬ 
gal, the mode in which religious truth is 
introduced in several of Dr. Murdoch's 
books, is not calculated to make a favour¬ 
able impression upon the native mind."36 

Highly praising Vidyasagar's Charitable, Rev. 
James Long said : "We have just receiv¬ 
ed a work translated by a Pandit of the 
Sanskrit College, Ishwar Chandra Sarma, 
from Chamber's Biography, containing the 
lives of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Her- 
sheil, Grotius, Linnacuss, &C. This tran¬ 
slation reflects the highest credit of the 
ability of the translator and we hope that 
he will proceed with a series of works 
on the same plan." 3 ? 

But at the end of the 19th century 
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■Mkoiay was "believed to be to some 
extent wanting in modern requirements”. 
So the need tor new books was greatly felt. 
The then Bengali Translator Chandra Nath 
Basu took the initiative and wrote Nutan Path 
()• The Central Text Book Commi¬ 
ttee recognised it as the text book of the low¬ 
er primary schools in 1896. A major portion 
of this book was devoted to agricultural 
topics. Moreover, its style was easy and 
simple. Discussing the importance of Bo - 
dhoday in child education and referring 
to Nutan Path, an official Report com¬ 
mented : "The reader in use for many 
years was 'Bodhoday a Bengali adapta¬ 
tion of Chamber's Rudiments of Knowledge, 
by the late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, C. I. E. The book has been of the 
highest value of imparting useful know¬ 
ledge and healthy tone to our primary 
schools ; but having been written about 
half a century ago, it was believed to be 
to some extent wanting in modern require¬ 
ments, and the desirability of replacing it 
by a Reader of practical character had 
often been expressed. Such a Reader en¬ 
titled 'Nutan Path', was brought out dur¬ 
ing the year by Babu Chandra Nath Basu, 
M. A., B. L. , Bengali Translator to Govern¬ 
ment, who occupies a distinguished place 
in the field of Bengali literature, and on 
the recommendation of the Central Text 
Book Committee, which works under the 
presidency of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Guru- 
das Banerjea, the work has been prescribed 
as the text-book in language for the Lower 
Primary Examination of 1896 and subse¬ 
quent years. Besides being written in an 
easy and colloquial style, a fair portion of 
the book has been devoted to agricul¬ 


tural topids, the necessity of teaching 
which in our schools has frequently been 
dealt by the Supreme Government."^ 

3) Role of other organisations on Child 
Education : 

Besides the Calcutta School Book Society, 
Vidyasagar, Madan Mohan, Askhay Kumar 
and others, there were other organisations 
which took part in publishing text-books 
for children, such as Calcutta Christian 
Tract and Book Society, Christian Verna¬ 
cular Education Society, etc. The Calcutta 
Christian Tract and Book Society was 
founded in 1823. Its object was to publish 
tracts in different languages and to dis¬ 
tribute these tracts among the Muslims, 
Non-Christians and other people. Another 
object of this Society was to publish books 
in connection with Christian education for 
the schools.** As regards the published 
works of this Society, the following com¬ 
ments were made in the proceedings of 
the Society : "The special requests are made 
for favourite tracts ; others are more or 
less criticised ; and a greater variety de¬ 
manded from us. Subjects are suggested 
and tracts asked on such subjects as bear 
on the 'Hindu revival', as it is called— 
such as Pantheism, Vedantism, and Re¬ 
incarnation or transmigration of souls. New 
editions of some of these are at present 
passing through the Press."*o 

Among the text-books for children the 
following were worth-mentioning : Aruno- 
day (1st part—written in simple Bengali, 
edition of 1890 ) ; Arunoday ( 2nd part, 
3rd edition, 1885 ); Path-sangraha ( pub¬ 
lished in 1857, a collection of historical 
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articles and moral tales ) ; Bajnar Baksha 
( 2nd edition. 1880—a book for presenta¬ 
tion purpose ) ; Wabin Tapaswi ( publish¬ 
ed in 1881 ; 2nd edition, 1895; based on 
the life of Martin Luther) ; A Coloured 
Picture Book (containing birds, animals, etc. 
published in 1873); .lyotirinaan ( a book 
for women and children, published in 
1878 ) ; Kathamanjuri ( 1 st and 2nd parts 
based on Aesop's Fables ) ; Pmchin A«- 
hiui etc.4i 

Referring to the contributions of this Soci¬ 
ety to the Bengali literature. Rev James 
Long said : "In contrast to the mass of 
literary rubbish, in the same year 1823, 
a Society, which exercised a beneficial 
influence on native literature, and which 
will ere long, we trust, provide a Chris¬ 
tian Vernacular Literature for Bengal—the 
Calcutta Tract Society came into exis¬ 
tence."^ 

Let us now turn our attention to the role 
of the Christian Vernacular Education So¬ 
ciety. The Revolt of 1857-58 not only 
disturbed the official circles, it also caus¬ 
ed anxiety to the well-wishers of the Bri¬ 
tish Government. A number of English 
gentlemen tried to find out ways and 
means to preserve and strengthen the 
British Empire in India. Analysing the 
various causes of this Revolt, they came 
to this conclusion that 'ignorance' of the 
people was the main cause of this anti- 
British upsurge. By re-organising the edu¬ 
cational system in India they wanted to 
acquaint the people with the story of 
British rule in India and to remove their 
'ignorance'. So, in order "to convey in¬ 


tellectual and spiritual light to the dark 
rtasses of India's population", they decid¬ 
ed to establish a new society. 43 Thus 
this Revolt greatly stirred the English public 
opinion on India. 

In a letter dated 29 September, 1857, the 
Committee of the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety pointed out the necessity of edu¬ 
cating the Indian people with Christian 
education and literature through the me¬ 
dium of their spoken languages. This 
would keep the masses "faithful or at 
least passive", and they would not join 
"the mutineer sepoys". 44 To realize these 
objects the Committee of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society proposed to form the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society for 
India. This proposal was endorsed in a 
public meeting held on 20 May, 1858, 
at St. James Hall, London. This Society 
was "formed with the design of estab¬ 
lishing in India Christian Vernacular Train¬ 
ing Institutions for school-masters and 
school-mistresses, and of supplying school 
books and other educational works, pre¬ 
pared on Christian principles " 4 s Imme¬ 
diately after its establishment the Society 
began to function in Calcutta. 

The Society openly announced that Eng¬ 
lish as medium of instruction would 
not suit its purpose. The English edu¬ 
cation "has hitherto resulted in hardly 
any reflex benefits to the people at large." 
So. the proper course would be to intro¬ 
duce "a popular scheme of education, 
through the medium of the sopken lan¬ 
guages." 4 * In this way the Society want¬ 
ed to improve the lot of the illiterate 
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and neglected people. This scheme was 
adopted by the Society for two reasons: 

(i) The mass education through the 
medium of sopken languages was neglect* 
ed by the Government and other institu¬ 
tions. ( ii ) The ignorance of the village 
school-masters was proverbial. The Soci¬ 
ety criticised Government attitude and 
policy towards the vernacular schools. It 
said : "The fact of so little being done 
by Government or any other agency in 
that particular line, made the path of duty 
all the more clear. The Government had 
indeed set apart a sum of money to be 
expended on grants-in-aid to vernacular 
schools. The sum itself was marvellously 
small; yet small as it was, it was more 
than sufficent to meet the demands for 
aid which were preferred. The rules go¬ 
verning those grants were hardly adapt¬ 
ed to the condition of the people."^ 
As regards the village school-masters the 
Society commented : "The ignorance of 
the village-school masters is proverbial; nor 
can any scheme for their improvement be 
attended at this age ; they are sterotyped in 
their notions ; they are contended with eke- 
ing out a miserable income by a hum-drum 
round of stupid exercises, which they call 
teaching. The advancement of their pupils 
is the last thing cared for, and their own 
improvement is not cared for at all." 4 8 
So, according to this Society, "the need 
of good vernacular schools will be increa¬ 
singly felt in this country." 4 * 

Year Calcutta T. S. 

1852-56 5,13,685 

1857-61 3,04,141 


In the beginning of 1863 a special letter 
incorporating a plan for improvement of 
village pathshalan was sent from the main 
centre of the Society to its Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee. This letter vividly discribed the 
condition of these schools and their tea¬ 
chers. Besides, the methods of teaching 
in those schools were also defective. In 
the majority of "the pathshalas the only 
book used is a stupid story book, full of 
idolatory and uncleanness." As regards 
the teachers, this letter commented : 
"Amazingly ignorant himself, the ordinary 
(himmohashoy. aims at nothing higher in 
his teachings, than to impart to his pu¬ 
pils an ability to scrawl their names on 
leaves—to spell out with difficulty a sim¬ 
ple reading lesson, and to bawl out at 
the top of their voices certain tables of 
Arithmetic *'5o So, the Society's efforts 
were directed to removing these defects. 

At this stage the question of utilization 
of the prevailing Christian books publish¬ 
ed by different Societies was discussed 
by the members of this Society. But they 
found that the sale of these books had 
been reduced. It would be clear from 
the circulation of books published by the 
Calcutta Tract Society, Bombay Tract So¬ 
ciety and Madras Tract Society during the 
period 1852-1861 5 > , as will be evident 
from the table below : 


Bombay T. S. 
3,41,571 
1,98,737 


Madras T. S. 
8,19,185 
3,34,087 


Total 

16,74,441 

8,36,965 
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It was estimated that the total number 
of books sold in India at that time was 
not more than one lakh.52 It was also 
found that there was dearth of books for 
creating interest for books among readers. 
Observing it the Society commented : If 
the Christian Vernacular Education Socie¬ 
ty published a variety of small interest¬ 
ing books on general subjects, leavened 
with Christian truth, this object would be 
promoted, and in the end the Tract So¬ 
ciety's publications would be largely in¬ 
creased.'^ 

Nevertheless, the Society could not under¬ 
take responsibility as a distinguished pu¬ 
blisher during long thirteen years of its 
existence ( 1858-1871 ). It was found 
in the list of Bengali books of 1871 that 
only ten books were published by the 
Society. These were : ( i ) Hints on Edu¬ 

cation, ( ii ) Select Lessons Nos. I—IV, 
( iii ) Primer, Parts I—III, ( iv ) Second 
Book, ( v ) Third Book, ( vi ) Zenana 
Reading Book, ( vii ) Outlines of Astro¬ 
nomy, ( viii ) Picture Books, Nos I—III, 
( ix ) The Lamp of Truth ( Periodical ),— 
8 vols. and ( x ) Map of Palestine. Ail 
these books were mainly used for female 
education.5^ The Society's role as a pu¬ 
blisher was quite disappointing. By 1868 
it could circulate only 1.20,336 copies 
out of 1,51,556 copies of its printed 


books. 55 The standard of these books 
was also very low.56 Moreover, the Hindu 
and .Muslim teachers did not like these 
books.* 7 So, it could not remove the obs¬ 
tacles on the way of mass education. 

Besides the publications of the above men¬ 
tioned Tracts or Societies there were many 
other text books for children. Ram Sun- 
dar Basak's Balaya Shiksha was a widely 
circulated book. Its price was one anna.58 
Jogendra Nath Banerjee's Shiksha Sopan 
(1st, 2nd and 3rd parts) was published 
in 1881. Each part contained 5,000 co¬ 
pies. The price of 1st part was one 
anna. 2nd part one anna two paisa and 
3rd part two annas.59 The 2nd edi¬ 
tion ( 10,000 copies ) of Satkari Datta's 
Hr at ham. Path was published in 1880. 
Its price was one anna.so There were 
other works on child education. But 
it is not possible to give an exhaustive 
account of all these works in a small 
paper like this. However, the readers will 
get an idea from this paper that a large 
number of books on child education was 
published in 19th century along with the 
growth and development of modern Eng¬ 
lish education at a higher level. Yet, the 
mass education was not based on a solid 
foundation. This was the most striking 
feature of 19th century educational pro¬ 
blem. 
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Total No. of Editions and copies of Balya Shiksha ( WlfWI ) by Ram Sundar 


Basak : 

Year 

1881 


Edition 

March—11 

Total No. of copies circulated 
10,000 

1882 

— 

December—18 

10,000 

1883 

— 

March—21 -23 

40,000 

1884 

— 

December—27 

15,000 

1886 

— 

March—32 

20,000 

1887 

— 

March-Jnne—32-36 

1,00,000 

1888 

— 

March-September—37-40 

80,000 

1889 

— 

March-June—41 -42 

40,000 

1890 

— 

June—44-45 

50,000 

1895 

— 

March-June—61 -63 

75,000 


Ref. Bengal Library Catalogue (in the Calcutta Gazette, Appendix Vol 1881 - 
1895) 
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&9. Bengal Library Catalgue Books up to March 1881 ( in the Calcutta Gazette, 
Appendix Vol. 15th June, 1881 ), 

60. Ibid, up to 31 March, 1880 ( in the Calcutta Gazette, Appendix Vol. 1880, 
2nd June ). 


APPENDIX A 

A Note On the Publications of Bengali Books by Calcutta 

School Book Society : 


The Society published 500 copies of May's 
(compiled) Arithmetic in 1818. It was 
written in imitation of the text book of 
the Schools of Great Britain. All the copies 
of this book were sold immediately after 
its publication. Several editions of the 
book were published in 1819 ( 1,500 
copies), in 1820, in 1853 (4th edition, 
100 copies ), in 1858 ( 5th edition. 2,000 
copies ) and in 1862 ( 6th edition, 200 
copies ). Imitating National School Soci¬ 
ety of England, Pearson of Chinsurah com¬ 
piled a Bengali Text Book ( Lesson ) in 
in several parts. Its second and third 
editions were published in 1819. J. Stu¬ 
art's ( compilation ) Book ( Lesson, Nos. 
1—7 ) was published in the same year. 
Within a short time nos. 8—11 came out. 
By 1825 several editions of this work 
were published. 

During this time E. Carey, Yeat and View- 
fief made a plan for the publication of a 
series of Bengali and English Text Books 
( Patlm Smihiilnh ). As they were engag¬ 
ed in other works they appointed D' An- 
selme to complete it. He had acquain¬ 
tance with Bengali language. Moreover, 


he had eagerness for child education. A 
plan was made for the publication of 
discourse on ethics in Bengali. Tarini 
Charan Mitra, Radhakanta Dev and Ram- 
kamal Sen were authorised to translate 
moral tales from English and Arabic lan¬ 
guages into Bengali. Accordingly, Niti- 
kmhn ( 3 parts ) were published. All 
copies of the book were sold immedia¬ 
tely after its publication. Again, a 4,000 edi¬ 
tion of the book was printed. The first 
part of mtikatha was compiled by Radha¬ 
kanta Dev and the second part by Pearson. 
The third part was compiled by Ramkamal 
Sen and it came out of the press in 1819 
6,000 copies of it were published from 
Serampore Press. The importance of .V///- 
katha in the history of child education 
in Bengal would be clear from the follow¬ 
ing account of Nitikatha 1st part. 


Year 

Editions 

Total No. of copies. 

1820-25 

4th & 5th 

5,000 

1826-45 

6th & 10th 

X 

1848 

11th 

6,000 

1852 

12th 

6,000 

1853 

13th 

8,000 
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Year 

Editioris 

Copies printed 

1856 

14th 

10,000 

1862 

15th 

3,000 

Nitikatha 

2nd part 


1845 

5th 

2,000 

1848 

6th-7th 

3,000+5,000 

1852 

8th 

3,000 

1856 

9th 

2,000 

1862 

10th 

2,000 

Nitikatha 

3rd part 


1848 

2nd 

2,000 

1852 

3rd-4th 

3,000+4,000 

1857 

5th 

5,000 


All the editions df first and second parts 
of Nitikatha were sold out. Being sug¬ 
gested by Rajendra Lai Mitra a new edi¬ 
tion of this work, with 2,000 copies in 
each part, was published in 1875. 

Ramkamal Sen was quite well-known as 
an active member of the School Book 
Society. When he started his life as a 
student of the school he found Tnta 
Knhini and Arabya ftnjani as the main 
works in the list of prescribed text-books 
of the school. At a later stage of his 
career he compiled a dictionary contain¬ 
ing 2,500 pure Bengali words. 

In accordance with the jJIan of Dr. Carey, 
one Bengali gentleman agreed to translate 
Goldsmith's History of England ( small 
edition ) into Bengali at a remuneration 
of Rs. 400/- Gordon sent a manuscript 
of Geography book written in Bengali by 
a Bengali author to the Society for 
publication. This manuscript was divided 
into two columns—one column in Ben¬ 


gali arid another in English. The Society 
decided to publish 1,200 copies of this 
book. Brojamohan Majumdar, Mahesh 
Chandra Palit and Haru Chandra Palit tran¬ 
slated Fergusson's Introduction to Astro¬ 
nomy into Bengali and requested the Soci¬ 
ety to give them financial assistance. The 
society decided to purchase 100 copies 
of this work with Rs. 4/- per copy. Broja- 
mohan Majumdar's father was the Dewan 
of Middleton, Resident of Lucknow. In 
1820, he worte a book entitled Panttalik 
Prabndh. which created a great sensation 
at that time. The Friend of India ( Quar¬ 
terly Series ) gave a beautiful account of 
this work. 

In 1819, Radhakanta Dev worte a Bengali 
spelling book. The Society decided to 
publish 200 copies of it. Tarachand Dutta 
wrote a book entitled Monoranjan Itihas. 
Capt. Stewart of Burdwan wrote a letter 
to the Society for its publication. The 
Society published 2,000 copies of this 
work from the Calcutta Mission Press. 
But it could not attract the attention of 
the educated people till 1847. But from 
1848 to 1863 its demand was so great 
that eleven editions were printed : 


Year 

Editions. 

Copies 

1848 

2nd 

1,500 

ts 

3rd 

5,000 

1852 

8th 

5,000 

1856 

9th 

5,000 

1860 

10th 

6,000 

1863 

11th 

3,000 


Goldsmith's History of England was worth- 
mentioning among the history books of 
that time. In 1819, Felix Carey translated 
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it into Bengali. The Society published 500 
copies of it. Pearson translated Dr. Belle's 
Lessons of Model School into Bengali 
under the title Pathshalar Bibar an and a 500- 
copy edition was exhausted immediately 
after its publication. In 1819, Louson be¬ 
gan to write books in Bengali on Natural 
History. The title of this series given in 
Bengali was Pashvabali ( ) The 

first book of this series was on Lions- 
He worte books on different animals and 
birds. The Society serially published his 
books from 1820 onwards. In 1820, the 
Society took a decision for the publica¬ 
tion of an enlarged edition of Ram Chan¬ 
dra Sharma s Bengalee Vocabulary con¬ 
taining 3,500 words. Accordingly, 4,000 
copies of this work were published. The 
first edition was published elsewhere. 
Pearson S Patra Kanmodi and Bhngal Bri- 
itanat. were published in that year. The 
contents of Patra Kanmodi were trade and 
commerce, accounts and letters of Zamin- 
daris etc. Among other things the follow¬ 
ing items were included in Bhugol Bh- 
ttanta : World, definition of Geography , 
description of Asia, India and her history, 
geographical account of Bengal—boun¬ 
daries, population, main products, rivers, 
cities, districts, etc. The improtance of 
this work ( Bhugol Brittanta ) would be 
clear from the following account: 


Year 

Edition 

Copies 

1822 

1st 

10,000 

1845 

2nd 

2,000 

td 

3rd 

2,000 

1848 

4th 

3,000 

1858 

5th 

5,000 


In 1820 Rammohun Roy gave a geogra- 


% * I • , V 

phy book written in Bengali and in 
English to the Society for publication. Seve¬ 
ral editions of this work were published : 


Year 

Edition 

Copies 

1845 

2nd 

500 

1848 

3rd 

1,800 

1852 

4th 

1,000 

1877 

5th 

1,500 

In August 

1822 the Society 

published 

Gaurmohan's 

work on female 

education. 

At first the Society published 1.000 copies. 

In course of time the following editions 
were published : 

Year 

Edition 

Copies 

1825 

2nd 

500 

1852 

4th 

1,000 

1860 

5th 

2,000 


In 1825 the Society published Keath's 
Bengali Grammar ( 2nd edition ). This 
work was composed in the form of a 
questionnaire. Its first edition was publish¬ 
ed in 1820. At that time the Society 
purchased its 500 copies A number of 
editions of this work was published : 


Year 

Edition 

Copies 

1825 

2nd 

1,000 

1845 

4th 

1,000 

1848 

5th 

1,500 

1848 

6th 

5,000 

1857 

8th 

6,000 

1860 

9th 

10,000 


In 1821 Stewart's Upadesh Khata was 
published. 2,000 copies of this book 
were printed. 

In 1825 the Society undertook the 
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responsibility of publishing several new 
books,such as: Bengali Alphabet First Less¬ 
on Book, World Atlas, Physics, History, etc. 
2,000 copies of Bengali Letters Book with 
illustrations were published. Capital letters 
and easy spelling were discussed with 
illustrations in the First Lesson Book. In 
1834 Kshetra Mohan Mukherjee's Chee- 
crr THhasn and Fergusson's Astronomy 
( small edition ), translated by Yeat, were 
published. In 1840 Brojakishore Gupta's 
Bengali Grammar was published. In the 
first edition 500 copies were printed. After¬ 
wards following editions were printed : 

Year Edition Copies 

1856 3rd 2.000 

1860 4th-5th 8,000 

In 1845 Bishnusharma's UHopndesh was 
published. The first edition contained 700 
copies. In 1848 second edition ( 2.000 
copies ) was published. 

In 1853 Umacharan Chatterjee's 
Snv was published. 1,000 copies were 
printed. Several editions of this work 


were also 

published : 


Year 

edition 

copies 

1857 

2nd 

3,000 

1860 

3rd 

5,000 

1871 

4th 

6,000 


In 1860 Jadunath Bhattacharjee's Bijganit 
and Dwarkanath Bhattacherjee’s Prakrifo 
bibek ( Physics of the Earth ) were pub¬ 
lished. In 1862 the Society purchased 
the copyrights of these works at the rates 
of 150/- and 80/- respectively. In that 
year the Society decided to publish Giri- 
sh Chandra Tarkalankar's Pranibidya. The 
worth-mentioning works in the list of Ben¬ 


gali books of 1863 were: Hanala Bya- 
kamn by Rajkumar Sarvadikary, Bangla 
Byakaran by Keath and Patra Kaumodi 
by Seton Karr. 2,000 copies of Sarvadi¬ 
kary's Bangla Byakaran were printed and 
Rs. 1000/- were given as author's copy 
right. Keath's Bangla Byakaran ( 12,000 
copies ) and Seton Karr's Patra Kaumodi 
( 400 copies ) were published under the 
editorship of Rajendra Lai Mittra. 

In 1864-65 the Society printed the World 
map, European map, Indian map and Bur- 
dwan district map in Bengali. In 1866- 
67 Gopal Chandra Banerjee's (compila¬ 
tion ) Bakyabali and American map ( new 
edition ) were published. At the sugges¬ 
tions of the Commissioner of Presidency 
Division the Society decided in 1866-67 
to publish 20 maps of various districts 
of Bengal. These were published in 1 SOS¬ 
OS}. The maps of remaining districts of 
Bengal were published in 1870-71. The 
total number of maps published for each 
district was one thousand. 

In order to publish more books in Ben¬ 
gali the Society formed a sub-committee 
in 1866-67 with Rev. James Long and 
Rajendra Lai Mittra as members. This 
sub-committee decided to publish two 
volumes on proverbs in Bengali. In the 
first volume Bengali proverbs and in the 
second volume proverbs of Europe, Asia 
and other countries were included. The 
first volume was edited by Rev. J. Long. 
This 138-page volume revealed the ways 
of life of the people of this country thro¬ 
ugh 2,000 proverbs. The price of this 
book was five annas only. The second 
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volume was edited by Rangalal Banerjee. 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dut¬ 
ch, Danish, French, Russian, Chinese, 
Tamil, Malayalam, Punjabi, Marathi, Hindi 
and Oriya proverbs were included in this 
volume. It contained 96 pages and the 
price was five annas. 

In 1868-69 new editions of Patra Kaumudi 
( 10,000 copies). Dharapat ( 20,000 co¬ 
pies ) and Kshetratatta ( 15,000 copies ) 
were published. The responsibility for 
compiling the third edition of Kshetratatta 
was given to Kalidhan Chatterjee in 1872- 
73. As by that time six editions of Dhara¬ 
pat were exhausted, the Society publish¬ 
ed the seventh edition ( 20.000 copies ). 
The eighth edition ( 30,000 copies ) came 
out of the press in 1874-75. In the same 
year a new revised edition of Kshetra¬ 
tatta ( 12,000 copies ) was published. 
The editing work was done by Kalidhan 
Chatterjee. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal show¬ 
ed eagerness for the translation of Devy's 
Draft Survey. Nabin Chandra translated 
it into Bengali in 1872-73. The Govern¬ 
ment gave him 500 rupees for this work. 
Besides publishing books, the Calcutta 
School Book Society also purchased books 
from different publishers. The list of books 
purchased by the Society for the schools 
in 1818 from Serampore Missionaries is 
given below : 


1 . 

Ganit 

127 copies 

2. 

Lipidhara 

124 ,, 

3. 

Shuvankar Krita Arjya 

475 „ 

4. 

Jamidari Jama Kharach 

231 „ 


5. 

Barnamala (Alphabetical 
Tables ) 

20 

99 

6. 

Banan ( Tables) 

20 

99 

7. 

Phala ( Juktakhar) 

40 

99 

8. 

Akualam ( Forms of Agreement 



& Bond ) 

75 

99 

9. 

Khatian ( Forms of letters of 



Business ) 

75 

99 

10. 

Dhatujat Shabda 

20 


11. 

Jama Bandi 

75 

99 

12. 

Hitopadesh 

50 

99 

13. 

Shastra Padhati 

155 

• 9 

14. 

Jyotish 

50 

9• 

15. 

Bhugol 

4 

99 

16. 

Talab Baki 

54 

99 

17. 

Guru Shishya (Kathopakathan) 7 

$ 9 

18. 

Goladhyay ( Summary of 
Geography ) 

100 

99 


In 1819, the Society purchased 200 copies 
of Ramchandra Sharma's Buuyla Vocabulary 
and paid Re. 1/- for each copy. In 1820, 
the Society purchased 500 copies of Keath's 
Banijla Byakaran. In 1821, they purchased 
(Joladhya ( 600 copies ), Ditjdarshav 
( 30,000 copies ) and Hiduaharub n /i ( 400 
copies). In 1840, I3 a »a<i Ahhuh,u (50 
copies), Parshik Abhidan (100 copies) 
and Banglar Itihasa (12 copies) were 
purchased on behalf of the Society. In 
1845, the Society purchased 100 copies 
of Ram Narasing Ghose's Sandeshabali 
( translation of the Gazette ). 

There was no doubt that the works of the 
Calcutta School Book Society for publish¬ 
ing Bengali books became very much 
easier for getting the co-operation and 
assistance of a group of Bengali scho¬ 
lars well conversant both in English and 
Bengali languages. So, in order to create 
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new authors to encourage translation work 
the Society decided to help particular indi¬ 
viduals. Besides, several schemes were un¬ 
dertaken by the Society for disseminating 
knowledge among the people of this coun¬ 
try. Witnessing poor geographical know¬ 
ledge among the people, the Society put a 
great stress on the propagation of geogra¬ 
phical facts. During this time two geogra¬ 
phy books —(ioladhwv ( published by Ser- 


i 

ampore Missionary ) and Bhugolsar ( pub¬ 
lished by the Society )—became very much 
attractive to the people. The Society also 
took a decision to collect data regarding 
Indian provinces and districts. E. S. Mon¬ 
tague made a scheme for it. He also said 
that the authentic compilation of the acco¬ 
unts of various Indian provinces and districts 
would be very much helpful to the Bri¬ 
tish administrators. 


The above-mentioned facts are taken by me from the following sources : Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, 1817, Vol. 3, June 5 ; Report of the Calcutta School Book Society 
1st report 1818 to 29th report, 1874-75; Early Bengali Literature and Newspa¬ 
pers, by Rev. J. Long (in The Calcutta Review, 1850, Vol 13, pp. 134-161 ); 
The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and Ward, by John Clark Marshman, Vol 
2, pp. 239-241 ; The Friend of India (Quarterly Series ), 1820, no. 2, Decem¬ 
ber, p. 249; Returns relating to publications in the Bengali language, in 1857, 
by Rev. J. Long. Calcutta, 1859, p. xiii. 


Acknowledgement: I am greatful to Sri Benoy Bhusan Roy, Librarian, Depart¬ 
ment of Anthropology, University of Calcutta, for supplying me valuable infor¬ 
mation on child education. 
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DAVID HARE, the great educator 

Amiya Kumar Mazumdar 


It is generally admitted that education is 
the most effective instrument of social 
change. It is also admitted that the vari¬ 
ous kinds of crises that the world is fac¬ 
ing today are not so much due to lack 
of material accumulations as lack of pro¬ 
per education. It is education which gives 
man that poise, that balance and judg¬ 
ment which enables him to distinguish 
right from wrong, the abiding from the 
evanescent. The test of true education 
does not lie in one’s capacity to memo¬ 
rize facts, but in one's ability to think 
in an independent, dispassionate and objec¬ 
tive manner. Therefore, the best educa¬ 
tor is he who can stimulate the power 
of independent thinking in the mind of 
the pupil. All this characterizes the modern 
approach to education. 

It is indeed a surprizing phenomenon that 
a Scotsman, born two hundred years ago, 
who came to India at the age of twenty- 
five to start business as a watch-maker, 
should have realized the role of educa¬ 
tion in society as a veteran social scien¬ 
tist would have done. It was David Hare 
( 1775-1842 ) whose contribution to the 
renaissance of Bengal can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. Although he started his career 
in Calcutta as a watch-maker, his heart 
was elsewhere. He was born to serve 


those people in whose midst he lived 
and his heart languished when he sato 
the young men of Calcutta steeped in 
ignorance, stupor and moral laxity. In 
Calcutta David Hare mixed intimately with 
the people of all ranks and walks of life. 
He realized the evil consequences of B/ihrt 
Culture, deprecated the Indian youth's mad 
pursuit of western mores . Nevertheless, 
his attitude was not that of a fault-finder. 
When he exposed the emptiness of the 
mode of life led by the Indian youths, 
he had the fullest sympathy for them 
and he spared no pains' to find out the 
contour of a balanced life. With unerr¬ 
ing insight Hare saw that education and 
education alone would produce cultivat¬ 
ed minds and bring about material pro¬ 
gress as well as moral upliftment. In his 
hierarchy of values. Hare gave education 
the topmost position. 

A pertinent question may be raised here. 
When Hare keenly felt the necessity of 
spreading education throughout the length 
and breadth of our country, what system of 
education did he have in mind ? A careful 
perusal of the activities of Hare would 
convince one that Hare was not a theore¬ 
tician, nor an idle visionary. He was 
a practical idealist and saw clearly that 
what was badly needed for the Indians 
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of his times was a balanced harmony of 
Vernacular education and English educa¬ 
tion. Himself a highly cultured and sensi¬ 
tive mind. Hare never allowed himself to 
be dragged into any controversy. He kept 
himself away from the controversy between 
the Anglicists and the Orientalists on the 
question as to what was the most sui¬ 
table system of education for Indians. 
Likewise, he did not take any side in the 
controversy as to whether the members 
of 'young Bengal' were corrupted by Henry 
Derozio ( 1809-1831 ). Hare was an ad¬ 
mirer of Derozio, the teacher, for the 
latter's approach to education was, accord¬ 
ing to Hare, scientific. Derozio despised 
cramming and urged his students to de¬ 
velop a spirit of enquiry and sharpen their 
critical faculty of reasoning. The students 
must debate freely and test, searchingly, 
the reasonableness of authority. They 
must in "no way be influenced by any 
of the idols mentioned by Bacon — to live 
and die for truth". 

Derozio was more sinned against than 
sinning. To the charge that Derozio had 
undermined his pupils' faith in God his 
reply was : "That I should be called a 
sceptic and infidel is not surprising, as 
these names are always given to persons 
who think for themselves in religion". 

Hare's admiration for Derozio is under¬ 
standable, for Derozio followed in Hare's 
footsteps, when he insisted on academic 
freedom, spirit of critical enquiry and undi¬ 
vided loyalty to truth as essential of 
true education. 

Hare dedicated his life to the sacred task 


of promoting both Vernacular and English 
education throughout the country. Never¬ 
theless his predilection was in favour of 

• 

Vernacular education, for, he sincerely be- 
t lived that it was absolutely necessary to 
translate some major works on Western 
thought and culture into the Bengalee's 
own language and for this purpose a 
sound Vernacular education was impera¬ 
tive. It was for this reason that Hare 
nurtured, most tenderly, the free Verna¬ 
cular school at Arpuli as also the Hindu 
Vernacular School (Hindu College Pathsala) 
whose foundation stone was laid by him 
near the Hindu College on June 14. 1839. 

The establishment of the Hindu College 
on January 20. 1817 has indeed been a 
landmark in the history of India. It us¬ 
hered in a new era of enlightenment. 
And three persons are primarily respon¬ 
sible for this great historical event: David 
Hare, Rammohun Roy and Baidyanath 
Mukhopadhyaya. It was Baidyanath Mu- 
khopadhyaya who conveyed to Justice 
Sir Edward Hyde East of the Supreme 
Court the proposal of Hare to found an 
institution to impart education in Western 
literature and science to the youths of 
our country. That was in May 1816. In 
his letter to Lord Amherst dated Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1823, Rammohun strongly urged 
the necessity of introducing Western edu¬ 
cation to the people of India, a kind of 
education which made Europe and her 
people superior to others. In the said 
letter he expressed fears that "the San¬ 
skrit system of education would be the 
best calculated to keep this country into 
darkness. Nor will youths be fitted 
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to be better members of the society by 
the Vedantic doctrines which teach them 
to believe that all visible things have no 
real existence that as father, brother, etc. 
have no actual entity, they consequently % 
deserve no real affection and therefore, 
the sooner we escape from them and leave 

the world, the better. But as the 

improvement of the native population is 
the object of the government, it will 
consequently promote a more liberal and 
enlightened system of instruction, embrac¬ 
ing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Che¬ 
mistry, Anatomy with other useful scie¬ 
nces, . employing a few gentlemen 

of talent and learning educated in Europe 
and providing a college furnished with 
necessary books, instruments and other 
apparatus". 

Rammohun, who was a staunch advocate 
of Western education, founded a few 
years latter, in 1825, the Vedanta College. 
This might appear to militate against his 
views expressed in his letter to Lord Am¬ 
herst. This apprehension could be removed 
if we carefully analysed the implication 
of the word 'system' in the expression 
'the Sanskrit system of education' used 
in the aforesaid letter. Rammohun was 
not opposed to Sanskrit learning as such 
but to the method or system employed in 
tols which imparted Sanskrit education. 
Sanskrit teaching, as was prevalent in tols 
in those days, was grammar-oriented, pole¬ 
mical and text-based. And this method 
stifles the student's power of critical think¬ 
ing. All that a student is expected to do 
in a tol is to memorize and reproduce 
the arguments put forth by a contending 


party, annotate the expressions in a text, 
attain mastery over the lexical implications 
of a treatise and so forth. This can never 
be the true aim of education. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, education imparted in the Hindu 
College and that imparted in the Vedanta 
College, had, in ultimate analysis, the same 
objective, namely, awakening of poli¬ 
tical consciousness and promotion of 
spiritual unity and tolerance. It was 
with the object of promoting, among 
different religious sects, belief in the unity 
of the Divine Spirit and dignity of man 
as also fostering a spirit of tolerance that 
Rammohun established the Atmiya Sabha 
in 1816, the Unitarian Committee in 1821, 
the Vedanta College in 1825 and the 
Brahmo Sabha in 1828. In a letter dated 
January 18. 1818, written to his friend, 
James Silk-Buckingham, Rammohan expre¬ 
ssed his diagnosis of the social malady 
of his times in the following words : "I 
regret to say that the present system of 
religion adhered to by the Hindus is not 
well-calculated to promote their political 
interests. The distinction of castes, intro¬ 
ducing innumerable divisions and subdi¬ 
visions among them, has entirely deprived 
them of patriotic, feeling and the multitude 
of religious rites and ceremonies and the 
laws of purification have totally disquali¬ 
fied them from undertaking any difficult 
enterprizes. It is nece¬ 

ssary that some change should take place 
in their religion at least for the sake of 

their political advantage and social com- 

fort". In advocating Western education 
Rammohun had the same goal in view 
namely, India should have her rightful place 
in the map of the world and that was 
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possible if she could imbibe thd abiding 
Values of the West. Hence the importan¬ 
ce of introducing Western literature and 
Science in the curricula of educational ins¬ 
titutions in India. 

Rammohun and Hare were in perfect ag¬ 
reement in so far as the necessity of Wes* 
tern education was concerned. But while 
the horizon of Rammohun was wider. Hare 
judged men and things somewhat realis¬ 
tically. Rammohun's universalism prompt¬ 
ed him to urge upon the students of Duff’s 
school to shake off narrow prejudices and 
read the Holy Bible with a view to fin¬ 
ding the moral precepts. It was this spi¬ 
rit of universalism again which inspired 
Rammohun to throw open, in 1830, the 
prayer-hall of the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta 
to all persons irrespective of sect, religion 
or creed. Hare was all for secular educa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, he was equally keen 
like Rammohun, on imparting proper edu¬ 
cation so as to elevate the moral stand¬ 
ard of the people of our country. He cle¬ 
arly saw that the Christian missionaries' 
zeal in founding educational institutions had 
its roots in their keen desire to gain con¬ 
verts. He felt that proselytizing centres 
masqueraded as educational institutions. 
Hare was opposed to this movement. On 
account of his stiff opposition to prosely- 
tization orthodox Christians did not allow 
his body to be buried in a Christian ce¬ 
metery. As a result, his body was interred 
near Hindu College and Pataldanga Street. 
A large number of Hindus, including the 
eminent elites like Radhakauta Deb, stood 
by and paid their homage to the great 
soul in tears. 


That Hare's opposition to proselytization 
was a move in the right direction is pro¬ 
ved by subsequeut facts of History. Govern, 
ment patronage for Hindu College increa¬ 
sed day by day and special measures were 
taken for the protection of Indian con¬ 
verts. Juvenile conversion was frequent 
and the Christian missionaries seized all 
possible opportunities to exploit the impre¬ 
ssionable minds of the youth. Radhakanta 
Dev saw the danger of infiltration of Chris¬ 
tian missionaries in the academic field and 
severely opposed the entry of William Adam, 
although he became a Unitarian under the 
influnence of Rammohun, into the staff of 
the Hindu College. The enlightened Hindus 
under the leadership of Radhankanta, 
Debendranath Tagore and Harimohan Sen, 
founded, in March, 1846 the Hindu Chari¬ 
table Institution with a view to counte¬ 
racting influnce of Christian missionaries. 
Subsequently in 1853 they, along with 
Matilal Seal, founded the Metropolitan 
College with the same purpose. Capt. 
D. L. Richardson was the first Principal 
of this College. But the College could 
not survive on account of unsound 
financial condition and was downgra¬ 
ded to a school in 1858. Calcutta Train¬ 
ing School was founded in 1859 in 
Sankar Ghose Lane with the same purpose 
viz. to keep the pupils away from the un¬ 
wholesome influence of the Christian missi¬ 
onaries. The other object was to impart 
inexpensive education, that is to say, to 
charge tuition fees at lesser rate than that 
demanded by the government institutions. 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar became the head 
of the Training School in 1861 and he 
changed the name of the institution to 
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Hindu Metropolitan Institution in 1864. 

On 17th February, 1831. the members of 
Young Bengal presented an address of 
welcome to David Hare. The address was 
signed by Dakshinaranjan Mukhopadhyaya 
and 564 other members. In reply to the 
address Hare said : "I have now the 
gratification to observe that the tree of 
education has already taken root; the 
blossoms I see around me, and if it be 
left to grow up for ten years more it 
will acquire such a strength that it will 
be impossible to eradicate it. To main¬ 
tain and to continue the happy career 
already begun is entirely left to your own 
exertions". 

The hopes and aspirations of Hare did 
not remain unfulfilled. One of his brilliant 
students, Rajnarayan Basu ( 1826-1899 ) 
gave an exceedingly good account of 
himself as a student of the Hindu Coll¬ 
ege during the brief period from 1840 to 
1843. In May, 1849 Rajnarayan joined 
the Sanskrit College as the second teacher 
in English and in February, 1851 he be¬ 
came the Headmaster of Midnapore Zilla 
School which position he held till 1866. 
While at Midnapore, Rajnarayan exerted all 
his strength and enthusiasm to improve 
the level of training at the School. And 
in this task he followed religiously the 
principles put forth by Hare. The Coun¬ 
cil of Education recorded the invaluable 
services rendered by Rajnarayan towards 
the improvement of the School. Rajnara¬ 
yan refused to believe that students would 
profit, at all, by being passive listeners 
to the lectures of their teachers. He want¬ 


ed the students to become active partners 
with their teachers in the pursuit of learn¬ 
ing and with this end in view establish¬ 
ed a debating society in the School so 
that the students could sharpen their cri¬ 
tical faculty of thinking and power of spea¬ 
king. He encouraged them to read books 
outside the syllabi and thus helped widen 
their intellectual horizon. A public library 
was also estalished at Midnapore to cater 
to the needs of the reading public, both 
young and old. Besides, Rajnarayan foun¬ 
ded a night school at Midnapore for helping 
the workers of the district. He was distre¬ 
ssed to see that as a result of English educa¬ 
tion the over-zealous Bengalee youths deve¬ 
loped an aversion to physical education. To 
rectify this defect he introduced physical 
games in his School. The most remarkable 
thing about Rajnarayan was that he, for the 
first time, spelt out clearly the programme 
of national education for India. In 1861 
he issued a prospectus for the establish¬ 
ment of a society for the Promotion of 
National Feeling among the Educated Na¬ 
tives of Bengal. This was indeed a lau¬ 
dable attempt to turn the thoughts of Eng¬ 
lish-educated Bengalis to their own culture. 
And this served as means to an end, which 
was emancipation of the country from the 
British yoke. Addressing his countrymen 
in 1888 Rajnarayan said "The soil of 
India is getting impoverished year after 
year; starvation is so much increasing in 
the country that one of the governing 
body himself admits that fifty millions 
of people are living on one meal a day. 
Will you not remedy this fearful state of 
things by self-help, persistent constitutional 
agitation and other lawful means ? Will 
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you for ever lie in slough of despon¬ 
dence ? . Are you so dull-headed 

as to think that our foreign conquerers 
are a set of philanthropists who have come 
to our country to serve your interests 
only and not their own ?" 

A discerning reader will not fail to notice 
the influence of the master on the dis¬ 
ciple. A student of Hare's school, Raj- 
narayan must have been deeply impressed 
by the educational and social views of Hare. 

Hare's contribution to introduction of 
the system of trial by Jury in civil ca¬ 
ses in the Supreme Court as well as ex¬ 
tending the jury system throughout the 
country is well known. He could not 
tolerate any restriction either on the free¬ 
dom of the Press or on holding public 
meetings by the people of India. He 
took active part in the agitation which 
ultimately led to the restoration of the 
freedom of the Press by Act XI of 1835. 
He also protested against the British pra¬ 
ctice of collecting Indian coolies at Patal- 
danga before sending them out to Mauri¬ 
tius, British Guiana, Trinidad and Ceylon. 
All these activities of Hare must have 
made a deep impact on Rajnarayan. 

It is time that we assessed afresh the 
contribution of Hare to the renaissance 
of Bengal. It may be useful to note, in 
passing, the contributions made by two 
eminent Christian Missionaries, William 
Carey and Alexander Duff in the field of 
Education. Carey came to India in 1793 
and died at Serampore in 1834. It may 
be said that the Bengalee renaissance just 


started when William Carey died. But it 
would be unfair not to acknowledge that 
he had done a good amount of spade¬ 
work in the emergence of Bengalee renai¬ 
ssance. Mr. C|irey was not, however a 
lone figure. Ward and Marshman, the 
Baptist colleagues of Carey, worked to¬ 
gether as a team at Serampore, and in 
Fort William and the work done by Seram¬ 
pore Missionaries is of immense historical 
value. They not only established the 
modern method of popular education, they 
created a prose Vernacular literature for 
Bengalee. Through translations of the Holy 
Bible in Bengali and introduction of Ben¬ 
gali journalinm and finally by building a 
College at Serampore they laid the founda¬ 
tion of modern education in India The 
works of Mrityunjoy, Rajiblochan, Golak- 
nath, Ram Ram Basu and other Bengali 
Pundits owe a great deal to William Carey. 
Nevertheless, Carey was exceedingly keen 
on spreading the religjon of Christianity 
and gaining converts. In fact, he baptis¬ 
ed a few devoted disciples and organis¬ 
ed the first Baptist communities. In this 
work he was opposed by orthodox Bengalee 
Hindus. Yet, he was undaunted in the 
task he set himself. 

Alexander Duff followed in the foot-steps 
of Carey. Duff arrived in Calcutta in 1830. 
Rammohun had already prepared the found¬ 
ation of Western Education and Duff exerted 
himself vigorously to achieve verious kin¬ 
ds of social reforms and kindle cultural awa¬ 
kening amongst the Hindus. The educa¬ 
tional policy which the Government formula 
ted at that time owed much to Duff and the 
controversy between the Anglicists and 
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Orientalists was solved to a large extent 
through the good offices of Duff. Macau¬ 
lay came to India in 1834 as Legisla¬ 
tive Member of the Supreme Council. He 
was the president of the General Commi¬ 
ttee and his well-known Minute on the 
subject of education, prepared in 1835, 
Whole-heartedly supported the Anglicist 
view-point. The resolution drafted on the 
basis of Macaulay's Minute read, inter alia, 
that the great object of the British Govern¬ 
ment ought to be the promotion of Euro¬ 
pean literature and science amongst the 
natives of India. All funds available for 
the purpose of education were to be spent 
on English education alone and it was 
expressly stated that funds would not be 
available for printing oriental works or 
spreading Sanskrit and Arabic education. 

Macaulay's Minute and the resolution of 
the Government of William Bentinck did 
not, however, go very far in furthering 
the cause of education. It was Wood's 
Despatch which sought to translate the 
ideas embodied in the Minute into action. 
According to Wood's Despatch, an Educa¬ 
tion Department was created and each 
district was provided with a high School. 
A system of inspection on educational 
institutions was introduced and provision 
for grants-in-aid was made. 

The new system of education did not, 
however, fulfill the needs of the hour. On 
the contrary, it created a gulf between 
the elite and the masses. This was be¬ 
cause this new system of education lack¬ 
ed in social mobility. The harvest of learn¬ 
ing which the intellectuals reaped were 


not carried to the doors of the common 
mass, nor did the common mass have 
any easy access to the intellectuals. The 
result of Western Education was seen 
only in providing employment to the young 
Bengalees through service and that too 
under the Government only. This limita- 
tion, together with the lack of emphasis 
on technology and also moral education, 
was noted with great disappointment by 
the educationists of those days. It may 
be safely concluded that, as in the case 
of Carey so also in the case of Duff, 
education was used as a medium for 
spreading Christianity. 

It is against this background that the 
contribution of Hare has to be assessed, 
it has already been said that Hare was 
opposed to proselytization. He would 
welcome Christian values, but he would 
be the last man to use education as a 
vehicle for converting the Hindus into 
Christianity. A democratic philosophy of 
life, loyalty to basic human values, the 
intimate relationship between religious faith 
and social service, the communication 
between the masses and the elite—all these 
values ( if we could call them Christian 
values only ) were upper-most in the mind 
of Hare and he strove with all his ener¬ 
gy to see that these values played a vital 
role in education. 

The Kothari Commission Report on the Edu¬ 
cational System in India has observed that 
the weakening of social and moral values 
in the young generation today has crea¬ 
ted serious social and ethical conflicts and 
to remove this defect the Commission 
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recommends what is known as modernisa¬ 
tion in education. Modernisation, however, 
does not mean a refusal to recognise the im¬ 
portance of moral and spiritual values and 
self-discipline. In fact, it has its roots in 
the strength of the spirit. It has been 
tightly observed by the Commission " a 
combination of ignorance with goodness 
is futile and that of knowledge with the 
lack of essential values may be danger¬ 
ous*'. 

David Hare, a silent revolutionary in the 
field of education who was shy of publi¬ 
city, did recognise fully the value of 
modernisation in education and it would 
be unfair if we, on our part, had ignored 
this aspect. 

Surendranath Banerjee lamented, while pre¬ 


siding over the 35th death anniversary of 
Hare in the following words : 'Aye, forsooth, 
we are all ungrateful, we who. for the last 
quarter of a century and more, have been 
meeting together—year after year—to revive 
in the depths of our minds, the recollec¬ 
tion of the immortal services of our great 
benefactor David Hare". 

Let me conclude by quoting excerpts from 
the Address presented to Hare on 17th 
February, 1831, by members of Young Ben¬ 
gal. "However your eminent services to this 
country may be overlooked by others, they 
are appreciated by those who have experi¬ 
enced their advantages—who has breathed 
a new life into Hindu society, who has 
made a foreign land the land of his adop¬ 
tion, who has voluntarily become the friend 
of a friendless people". 


Whatever controversies there may be as to who had originally spon¬ 
sored Hindu College, there is no doubt about the persons who had supplied 
the money to make the start of that historic educational institution 
posible. 

A marble tablet placed on the wall of the Library hall of Presidency 
College in 1855 declared the following names : 

Maharaja Tejchandra Bahadur of Burdwan ; Raja Gopimohan Tagore 
( father of Prasanna Coomar Tagore ) of Jorasanko ; Raja Gopimohan Dev 
(adopted son of Raja Naba Krishna and father of Raja Radhakanta Dev) of 
Sovabazar; Joy Kishen Sinha ( father of Mahatma Kali Prasanna Sinha ) 
of Jorasanko and Ganga Narayan Das ( a forefather of Shibnarayan 
Das, after whom Shibnarayan Das Lane, off Bidhan Sarani, north-east 
of Thanthania Kalitala, is named ). 
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DAVID HARE 
Mementos and Memorials. 

Prafulla Kumar Sarltar 


However oversensitive to our present pro¬ 
blems we are, few of us can stay obli¬ 
vious of those torch-bearers of enlighten¬ 
ment who have made our forward march 
to the present state possible and among 
such public benefactors David Hare is 
undoubtedly a unique figure. 

Collectively we have consigned David Hare 
to the depths of oblivion for over a cen¬ 
tury until his memories were dug up for 
expression of public gratitude on the occa¬ 
sion of his birth bi-centenary. 

As conscious and reminiscent individuals, 
however, we do occasionally ruminate on 
the past, visualizing, in the process, a bald- 
headed British in his long blue coat, always 
in earnest, walking along the corridors of 
the Hindu College or the Medical College 
or taking classes in one of his many 
schools, fondling and playing with the 
boys and at specific hours washing and 
scrubbing their dirt-laden faces and limbs. 
We see, as it were, David moving along 
the city streets in his palanquin, followed 
by a crowd of boys beseeching, 'me poor 
boy, take me in your school'. A dynamic 
personality, he is moving from a Town 


Hall meeting on a pubic cause to parleys 
at the houses of leading natives, lunch¬ 
ing on ' Alagnr fish curry and rice at 
Rammohun's place or drinking ' Dub' 
water at Baidyanath Mukherjee's. Sober- 
ly he is participating in the discourses 
on rationalism at Derozio’s Academic Asso¬ 
ciation till late in the evening, where¬ 
after he is seen escorting friends to their 
respective places with a big club in his 
hand for the protection, not of his own- 
self but of his friends against drunken 
soldiers and sailors. Sometimes we find 
him sitting by a river-ghat and withholding 
young boys from going to the Babus' 
boat-party revelries. Moving about franti¬ 
cally in search of Hindu youngmen, bold 
enough to perform dissection of human 
corpses at the Medical College, he is 
relieved to suddenly meet Madhusudan 
Gupta and seeks, from that Pundit of Hindu 
Medicine at the Sanskrit College, Hindu Sha- 
attic sanctions for educational dissection. 

Moving along Patnldnnga he is startled 
by the shrieks and wailings of a host of riff¬ 
raffs and runs in to find a hundred des¬ 
titutes locked up in a room for deporta¬ 
tion overseas as indentured labour. In 
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furious rage at this violation of the basic 
human code, he is not at peace until those 
poor men's release to liberty has been 
effected. 

Hare is also seen in the midst of cele¬ 
brations at Hindu house-holds, just as one 
of them. Later he is sitting by the bed¬ 
side of a boy attacked with the dread¬ 
ed disease of cholera. 

As pictures pass along our mental vision 
in a kaleidoscopic sequence, how we 
wish the visions would have been real 
for us to feel first hand the heart-throbs 
of that big-hearted man. 

The only way the present generation may 
feel a close physical proximity to the past 
is through relics and we feel sore not to 
find any relics of David Hare bequeath¬ 
ed to us. Despite his own devoted dis¬ 
ciples holding annual memorial meetings 
without a break till 1876 i.e. 35 years 
after his death, it appears very strange 
that no care was take.r to pieserve a single 
article used by Hare. The palanquin he 
was carried in, his big bag stuffed with 
books and medicines, his big club, his 
writing pen and inkstand, one of the many 
chairs he sat on daily at odd places,— 
something atleast, could have been care¬ 
fully preserved. We wonder why Hare's 
admirers of the day had no considera¬ 
tion for their brethren in sentiments of 
tha future. 

In the absence of any relic, we move 
about looking for mementos, the most living 
one being the tomb at College Square, under 


which lies his sacred bones, while the 
rest of his mortal form, being dust, hath 
to dust returned. 

Gazing at the tomb amidst the midnight 
or the early dawn stilness, one can feel, 
if he has the heart to feel, the throbs of 
the heart which felt no pleasure greater 
than making the poor Hindus happy. The 
tomb which, despite being constantly 
encroached and defiled by the unknow¬ 
ing crowd, was kept in occasional repair 
by the private sector care of a Mullick 
family all these years, has recently been 
renovated by the Calcutta Corporation, 
which has also pledged itself to its pro¬ 
per maintenance This put a solitary gem 
on the crown of thorns that bedecks the 
civic authorities of our metropolis. Ade¬ 
quate decoration of the tomb, we grate¬ 
fully learn, has also been planned. 

The approximately 15"x12” flat-bottomed 
and rectangular-shaped clock, preserved 
proudly by the Hare School, is learnt through 
tradition at the School as passed on from 
generation to generation, to have been 
manufactured by Hare himself for use in 
one of his many schools. The clock was 
naturally inherited by Hare Scaool, which 
carries on the legacy of the schools found¬ 
ed and run by Hare himself. The clock 
is there with its original exterior, and 
mechanical parts, except that, like Hare's 
own heart, it ticks no more. This clock, 

I feel, is the most extant of the mementos 
of David Hare, carrying for generations to 
come, a direct touch of its maker, who. 
however, preferred to shift on to the job 
of making the clock of Indian life tick 
on healthily, and abreast of the time. 
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The School also possesses a marble mural 
tablet engraved in 1847 with a poem by 
contemporary Capt. D. L. Richardson. 

The Hare Street—a very busy official cen¬ 
tre of Calcutta, still carries Hare's memo¬ 
ries. His footmarks may no longer be 
discernible there, but the structure which 
had housed him is still there, even though 
renovated and modernized. Whether the 
street bearing Hare's name from a time 
when David Hare had yet to establish 
himself in this city, was named after him 
or some other Hare is inconsequential, 
since to Calcuttans the only Hare that 
matters is David. The Durgapur town- 
planning authorities were, however, more 
specific, leaving no scope for controversy 
in naming a street in the 'B' zone of the 
township "David Hare Sarani" 

A memorial very recently set up is the 
DAVID HARE BLOCK of the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospitals, the new name given to 
the Prince of Wales Hospital, on February 
1, 1976, at the initiative of the West Bengal 
Health Minister Shri Ajit Kumar Panja. The 
bold letters at the top of the imposing 
facade of the building will go on 
declaring eloquently David Hare's services 
to the cause of medical education and 
hospital services in this country. 

Enough has been said in this volume, I 
am told, of David Hare's portrait painted 
by the Anglo-Indian artist Charles Pote 
from a direct sitting of his, to which he 
had agreed at the request of 565 Dero- 
zians, led by Dakshina Ranjan Mukherjee. 

I only like to add that the other two 


youngmen in that picture are believed to 
be Rasik Krishna Mullick and Tarak Nath 
Ghosh. How of Hare's young Bengal pro¬ 
teges only those two could be selected 
for being immortalized in that painting, 
there appears no indication any where, nor 
has any traditional heresay been passed 
over in the School, where the portrait is 
kept. The protrait has, however, been re* 
cently renovated with the help of the 
Victoria Memorial's museum authorities, 
on the occasion of the Hare School's 
150th year celebration in 1968. 

On the occasion referred to a new bust 
portrait of Hare has been added to the 
School's collections. The portrait has been 
recently painted at the instance of Shri 
Sushil Mukherjee of Burdwan, an ardent 
Hare-ian. It is painted by one Shib Shan¬ 
kar Kundu. No specific model is known 
to have been followed and true represen¬ 
tation may not be established. But kept 
in the Hare School, it is expected to gather 
round it the dust of history in course of 
time. 

There are many references to a portrait of 
Hare by Colesworthey Grant who took 
great pains in making sketches of Calcutta 
personalities during the fourth decade of the 
18th century. It is very unlikely that he 
left David Hare out of his subject, specia¬ 
lly since the two knew each other well. 
But the collections of Grant's sketches at 
the Victoria Memorial do not contain any 
Hare picture by Grant, nor is the Secretary- 
Curator Prof. N. C. Roy in a position to give 
any positive clue as to where that sketeh 
of Hare could be found. I am told, the 
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Ram Comul Sen (1783-1844) Moti Lall Seal (1791-1854) 

( 3 y courtsey of Shri Sudhir Lall Seal and Amar Lall Seal) 
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Feary Chanel Mitra (1HU-1H88) A Hindoo-Colloge student brought by 

Capt. Richardson to sit for sketch 
drawn by Kmily Eden 

(By courtsey of Shn N. R. Ray, Curator-Secretary, Victoria Memorial Hall) 
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Job Charnock the founder of Calcutta 


ON TNiS SITE FORMERLY SFOOO 
THE RESIDENCE OF 

DAVID HARE. 1 

CORN 1775. DIED 1842. J 


Marble Tablet at NICCO HOUSE 



Residence of David Hare now 
remodelled as NICCO HOUSE 

(By courtsey of National Insulated 
Cable Co. of India Ltd., Calcutta) 



The house at Church Lane which 
David Hare began to construct 
but later sold out. 
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Tillo Page and Survey Plan of Pololodungah area with Goldighi 
(tunic), Hindoo College and Petty Court .Tail (site of Medic al College 
1835) for use of Lottery Committee. 

(By courtsey of National Library, Calcutta) 
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Survey Plan of PotolodunRah-Coloolola area with Medical C'ollege 
& Hospital lold and its new site). ^ 

(I3y v’ourtsey of National Library, Calcutta) 



Portrait of Pundit Madhusudan Gupta, drawn by 
IV1 r.s Belnos, who first dissected on human corpse. 

(By eourtsey of Shri Sankar Lall Seal) 
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First year’s Certificate of Calcutta TVreciical College to 
successful student, signed by David Hare 
as Secretary in 1837. 

(By courtsey of Shri Sankar Bali Seal) 
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School Building built m January 1B72 
CI1 was then two storeyed) 
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Editor of this volume and his associates 
are leaving no stone unturned to trace 
the picture, but it is feared that the same 
may be found too late for a reproduc¬ 
tion in this volume. 

The Victoria Memorial, however, possesses 
a sketch of Hare seated on a chair, 
drawn by one Ramdhone Swarnakar 
of Burdwan. The details of the picture 
have been furnished in an article by Prof. 
Roy in this volume and a reproduction 
has also been carried. 

What I like to add is that this picture 
presented to the Victoria Memorial by the 
Maharaja of Burdwan might have come 
to the possession of the Raj family dur¬ 
ing the time of Maharaj Tejchandra who, 
as an initial donor and a Committee 
member of Hindu College, must have been 
intimate with Hare ; or it might have also 
been made at the instance of Pratapchand 
a contemporary prince of the house, who had 
disappeared and was branded an imposter 
on return. Hare had once deposed in a 
court of law that he had intimate friendly 
relations with that prince. 

The most eloquent recognition of David 
Hare's services to education in this coun¬ 
try came, however, from the Government, 
in founding a Teachers Trianing College, 
leading to the degree of the Bachelor of 
Training attached to Hindu and Hare Schools 
in 1908. At the suggestion of Mr. H. R, 
James, Principal, Presidency College, who 
was also on the Committee, a letter from 
Mr. H. C. Streatfied, Officiating Secretary to 
the Government, intimated the decision 


to call the college after Hare. 'THE DAVID 
HARE TRAINING COLLEGE', now a sepa¬ 
rate entity housed in its own building on 
Ballygunge Circular Road, has, it is well 
known, rendered invaluable service to edu¬ 
cation by turning out effecient school 
teachers generation after generation. 

David Hare prizes and medals, it is record¬ 
ed by Peary Chand Mitrs, were presented 
for quite a number of years after his death, 
out of the David Hare Memorial £und. 
Why and how such awards were discon¬ 
tinued and what happened to the Fund 
is, however, not known. 

The Hare School has recently instituted 
David Hare Scholarships to be awarded 
every year to the first boy of each class 
from class V to class X of that School 
at rates varying from Rs. 6 00 to Rs. 

15 00 per month, out of the interest accru¬ 
ed on a fixed deposit amount of Rs. 
9,000 00 approximately, made over to the 
Government of West Bengal by the 150 
Years Commemoration Committee. 

A handsome donation by the Governor 
of West Bengal to the present Bicentenary 
of Birth Celebration Committee, is to be 
utilised for the award of David Hare Bi¬ 
centenary of Birth medals, prizes, scholar¬ 
ships etc. to school students. The plan 
for instituting the annual awards is learnt 
to be in the offing. 

When Hare lay dead and preparations for 
the funeral were going on, the deceased's 
young admirers, grief-stricken that they 
would not see that benign face again, 
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planned to get a mask of the face taken 
for preservation as a memento. But one 
Mr. Moody, called for the job, opined that 
the face, sunken on account of the fell 
disease and deformed by death, would not 
yield to a mask-maker's art for a true 
representation of that inspiring face. 

But the ardent Hare devotees would not lea¬ 
ve it at that. They decided to set up a life- 
size marble statue of Hare to project the 
glorious personality. Funds were collec¬ 
ted over several years with which an 
imposing 6-ft figure was placed on a high 
'storied' pedestal, now standing within the 
Hare School campus and close to one 
of Calcutta's most crowded thoroughfares. 
It is fitting that this most life-like 'replica' 
of Hare, as also his bones should be kept 
in an area which was the hub of the 
man's life-long activities and still remains 
the citadel of Eastern India's academic life. 
Even though partly hidden from the pedes¬ 
trians' view by the ramshackle book stalls 
along the school's compound-railings, thou¬ 
sands of passersby still have a glimpse of the 
statue, even if they may not pause for a 
moment to have an eyeful and a mindful 
of it. 

The origin of that marble statue, the second 
to be installed at a public place in Calcutta 
subsequent to the statue of Warren Has¬ 
tings opposite the Town hall, has been 
unearthed by that keen researcher on 
Bengal art and sculpture Shri Kama! Sarkar, 
whose painstaking work in the field has 
been vouched by no less a personality 
than Prof. N. C. Roy of Victoria Memorial. 

According to Shri Sarkar, the statue, ori¬ 


ginally planned to be made in Italy had 
finally to be ordered in England, since 
Calcuttans had little contact in that south 
European sculptural 'Mecca'. In England, 
on the other hand, help, assistance and 
co-operation could spontaneously be had 
from Joseph Hare, David's brother, Coles¬ 
worthy Grant and several Indians then in 
England, among whom was Dr. Goodeve 
of Calcutta Medical College shepherding 
several Calcutta medical men engaged in 
higher studies. 

The statue was carved out of marble by 
Royal Academician E. H. Bailey, the maker 
of such famous statues in his homeland 
as those of the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Byron and of that London show¬ 
piece, the Nelson's Column at Trafalgar 
Square with a Nelson statue on top. 
The sculptor charged £1,000, which was 
worth Rs 10.000 at the exchange rate then 
prevailing. 

The statue ordered through LLewylin & 
Co of Calcutta in 1844 by the Statue 
Committee which had at that time Hara- 
chandra Ghosh as Honorary Secretary, 
was completed by March next year, ins¬ 
pected and finally certified by Dr. Goodeve 
and his boys. It reached Calcutta by 'S.S. 
Alfred' in December, 1846 and was set 
up in the quadrangle of the Sanskrit Coll- 
ege-Hindu College buildings in January 
next, for which no special ceremony is 
recorded. Seven months later (August 
1847), however, it was removed to the 
Pataldanga Maidan accross the main tho¬ 
roughfare ( College Street), where eight 
years later the Presidency College was 
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founded and in 1872 was completed the pre¬ 
sent Hare School building. This time a spe¬ 
cial function for the formal installation was 
announced in the Bengal Harukaru, but 
the actual function could not be traced 
in any records. The homage to Hare's 
memory, inscribed on the pedestal, 
was formally inaugurated on the occasion 
of Hare's sixth Death Anniversary on June 
1,1848 and the inscription on the pedestal 
bears that date. 

The total expenses amounting to about 
Rs 19,000, including freight and Rs 1,000 
as LLewylin & Co's charges for bringing 
the statue to Calcutta and finally installing 
the same and completing the inscriptions. 
It was reported in Calcutta newspapers 
that "the entire amount was raised by 
public subscriptions collected by Hare's 
Young Bengal devotees with no Govern¬ 
ment assistance in any form" . 

The list of donors to the Statue Fund, 
for which Rs 8,220 was collected within 
three weeks of the decision to raise it, 
included Raja Krishna Nath Roy of Cossim- 
bazar (Rs 3,000) : Baikuntha Nath Chow- 
dhury (Rs 1,000) ; Ramgopal Ghosh and 
Debendra Nath Tagore (Rs 500 each) ; 
Peary Chand Mitra, Ramtanu Lahiri and Na- 
gendra Nath Tagore ( Rs 100 each ) ; 


Kishori Chand Mitfa and Rajnatain Basu 
( Rs 50 each ) ; Tara Chand Chakraborty 
( Rs 40 ) ; Peary Charan Sircar ( Rs 25 ) 
and M. S. Dutt, later Michael Dutt (Rs 20). 

Additional funds were later collected for 
raising a domed canopy to be put over 
the statue, contributors to which account 
included Maharaja of Burdwan (Rs 500) ; 
Debendra Nath Tagore and Raja Pratap 
Chandra Sinha (Rs 400 each) ; Ramgopal 
Ghosh ( Rs 300 ) ; Narasingha Chandra 
Basu (Rs 100) and Rajendra Dutta (Rs 16). 
What happened to the overhead canopy 
which presumably had been raised, is not 
traceable. 

The imposing statue stands today and 
shall continue to stand there, emphatically 
projecting the towering personality and 
reminding Indians for all time to ccrr>9 
of the benevolent and dynamic services of 
a man who, once setting foot on this alien 
land in persuit of monetary profit, dedi¬ 
cated himself completely to the mission of 
imparting modem liberal but objective edu¬ 
cation to the 'Hindus' ( meaning ‘Indians' 
in general, irrespective of religion and 
community ). He spared nothing till his 
very last breath, with no time to leave 
the precints of the City for a single day, 
alive or dead. 
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Freedom 

of THE 
Press 

Udayan Bhattacharya 

James Angustus Hicky, a printer by trade, 
founded on January 21, 1780, India's first 
newspaper. The Bengal Gazette ( or Cal¬ 
cutta General Advertizer) —"a political and 
commercial weekly, open to all parties, 
but influenced by none". 

It soon became much too critical for the 
liking of such powerful men as Warren 
Hastings and Elizah Impey, and in Novem¬ 
ber the same year its circulation through 
the post offices was stopped. 

Undaunted Hicky declared that he would 
"hazard his liberty and his life for the 
paper", which he was determined to make 
"a scourge of all schemers and tyrants". 
Hicky was remanded to jail in June 1781, 
but his crippled paper battled on through 
winter and rough weather. 

In January, 1782, Hicky was sentenced to 
a prison term and a heavy fine and, two 
months later, the types of the press were 
seized. Thus ended India's first newspaper. 
And its founder, after over two years in 
jail, spent the rest of his life in penury. 

The Bengal Gazette had many shortcom¬ 
ings, so perhaps had Hicky. But he will 
be ever remembered as a man who vio¬ 
lently faught for the FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS 

This atrocious restriction on freedom of 


expression, instituted arbitrarily by "schem¬ 
ers and tyrants", went on committing 'in¬ 
fanticide' on several other Gazettes that 
were born thereafter. 

Annoyed and pestered by the random 
publications of scathingly critical remarks 
by newspapers even during their short exi- 
stence, John Adam, Acting Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, issued in 1823 a Regulation whereby 
all newspapers were required to take 
government sanction before publication 
and pre-censore all reports, articles and 
features. 

It was left to DAVID HARE, with the back¬ 
ing of the Young Bengal group and of the 
leading Hindu personalities of the time, to 
lead the first public demand for a Free 
Press. At a public meeting at the Town 
Hall on 5th January, 1835, he steered a 
resolution demanding Freedom of the Press. 
On the basis of a memorandum submi¬ 
tted, the then Acting Governor-General, Sir 
Charles Metcalf, by an Act the same year, 
lifted all restrictions on the Press; but it 
cost Sir Charles his confirmation in the 
Governor-General's post. 

This happy state for the Press continued 
untill in 1878, Viceroy and Governor-Gene¬ 
ral Lord Lytton, with a view to suppress 
the firebrand Bengali weekly Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, passed the Vernacular Press Act. 
The Partika, however, dodged the Act by 
turning the Bengali paper overnight into an 
English one. 

That Act proved short-lived. The Freedom 
of the Press, first secured at the initiative 
and under the leaderslip of David Hare, 
has since been an established public right, 
despite temporary spells of restrictions im¬ 
posed under National Emergency. 
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BENGAL RENAISSANCE AND DAVID HARE 


Hiralal Chakravarti 


In any assessment of David Hare's role 
in the 19th century Bengal life with Cal¬ 
cutta as its nerve-centre, an analysis of 
how he had influenced the vast changes 
that took place during the period, is consi¬ 
dered and rightly so, the most important 
point of discussion. 

The nineteenth century, starting with the 
activities of Rammohun Roy and his 
right-hand associate David Hare, is recog¬ 
nised as the great watershed, dividing the 
medieval and the modern periods in Ben¬ 
gal, just as the 14th-16th centries divide 
the medieval and modern ages in Europe. 
Following the appellation given to the phase 
of changes in Europe, the Bengal phase 
has also been called Renaissance. But 
in view of a more critical analysis by a 
school of history scholars, questioning if 
that 19th century Bengal phase can at 
all be called Renaissance, it is worth 
the trouble to make a thorough analysis 
of the nature and implications of the 
changes that took place. 

The questioning scholars are of opinion 
that on account of the impact of a foreign 
culture some stir and changes were, no 
doubt, produced during the period in the 
life of the upper section of the Bengali 


Hindus ; but that was no more than 
a ripple in the mighty stream of the life 
and history of the country. The noble 
epithet Renaissance, it has been said, was 
fondly given to that new phase by the 
bourgeoisie to magnify its impartance to 
serve their own sectional and class interests. 
It was, they held, absolutely an expression 
of the outlook of Calcutta's own sections 
of self-opinionated citizens. 

Renaissance is, in the perspective of the 
modern world, an obsolete and meaning¬ 
less term and has no more than histrori- 
cal significance. 

Humanism and rationalism are the two 
wheels on which whatever is known in 
history as Renaissance, moved. Until recent¬ 
ly—uptil the First World War, the ideas con¬ 
veyed by those two terms — humanism 
and rationalism — were, on a world per¬ 
spective, anathema to the men that count¬ 
ed, viz the feudals and the ecclesiasts. The 
powerful held the divine right to trample on 
humanism, slavery—open and clandestine— 
being an organized institution. Priest¬ 
hood, the closest ally of the feudals, claim¬ 
ed being divinely ordained to dictate the 
code of conduct and impose its faith, punis- 
ning any profession of rationalism as heresy. 
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Despite neo-colonialism and multi-national 
corporations being still bent on exploiting 
the undeveloped and underdeveloped peo¬ 
ples, the most powerful tyrant and exploi¬ 
ter of today has to put on the garb of being 
upholders and protectors of human welfare 
and man's freedom of thought and action. 

But it is worth studying how this meta¬ 
morphosis came about—the transition from 
the age of might being right and ruthless 
imposition which was the order of the 
preceding millenium, except, however, for 
occasional individuals—philospheis, think¬ 
ers, political idealists. 

The first blow to the old order was dealt 
in Europe ; no sudden blow with an 
instanteneous knockout, but a gradual 
process over three centuries. That was 
the European Renaissance, whatever might 
have been the implications of the term. 
It inflicted a slow death on the old order 
and opened the door for a gradual ad¬ 
vent of the modern world. 

Yet the effects were long confined to 
Europe, to western Europe only to be pre¬ 
cise The renaissant countries, however, 
continued very unabashedly to trample on 
humanism in other parts of the world 
and went on acting irrationally in further¬ 
ing their right to economic exploitation. 

The case of those who insist on the 
nomenclature of Renaissance for the 
changes that took place in Bengal during 
the 19th century, can be briefly summarized 
as follows : 

India, with a very intelligent people of high 


cultural background, had long been suffer¬ 
ing under the load of its own glorious tradi¬ 
tions having been enmeshed in feudal and 
priestly impositions of superstitious inhibi¬ 
tions. The close contact with the West, 
consequent upon an English trading 
company assuming the reins of govern¬ 
ment, created a new of life-philosophy, 
synthesizing occidental objectivity with 
ancient India's speculative humanism, the 
movement started with a bang in Bengal, 
the first region of the English administra¬ 
tion and consequently of the wave of 
new ideas. This made the Bengali intelli- 
gensia's ideas and outlook occident-orient- 
ed and the new Bengali culture inbibed, 
within a short period, a world outlook- 
humanistic and rational. This phase in 
the life of 19th century Bengal which, des¬ 
pite being only a bourgeois phase, rele¬ 
ased tremendously dynamic forces to give 
birth to a cultural revolution unprecedented 
in history and as such rightly deserves to 
be called Renaissance. 

Now let us take, one by one, the grounds 
on which the questioning fraternity of 
scholars deny the reality of the Bengal 
Renaissance and decry it as a fiction, creat¬ 
ed by the self-gratifying mental aberra¬ 
tion of a class of people who could aggran¬ 
dize themselves on the changes that came 
about. 

First, the European Renaissance was so 
called since it was supposed to have been 
caused by a re-discovery of the old values 
which had been propounded by the philo¬ 
sophers of ancient Hellas, but had remained 
confined for a millenium in the archives 
of Constantinople, the capital of the Eastern 
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Roman Empire. The fail of Constatino- 
ple to the Turks forced the custodians of 
the works of the Hellenese philosophers to 
fly West with their treasures for shelter and 
the ideas embodied in those works kindled 
a new light for the people blinded so long 
by the church-imposed dogmas and supers¬ 
titions, following Barbarian occupation of 
the region. The so-called Bengal Renais¬ 
sance, in contrast, was inspired of an alien 
heritage received from an outside source 
and as such could not be called a re¬ 
awakening. 

But it is time to question the claims of 
the christanized Nordics, Teutons and Latins 
as being natural heirs to the Pagan culture 
of ancient Hellas. Of course, the culture 
of Pagan Hellas had earlier percolated 
into the Romanized regions of western Euro¬ 
pe. But apart from the fact that the Helle¬ 
nic culture of the victorious Romam Empire 
was only a perverted version of the reality— 
devoid of its basic humanism and rationali¬ 
sm, any Hellenic influence that might have 
been spread in the Western European Provi¬ 
nces of Imperial Rome had been completely 
erased during the Barbarian invasions and 
under the domination of the Western Roman 
Empire. The discovery by peoples of that 
area of ancient Hellenic values was thus 
no re-awakening, but as much borrowed 
from outside as had been the case with 
19th century Bengal. 

The regional division between Europe 
and Asia was made arbitrarily with the 
presumable object of laying an exclusive 
claim to the glories of Hellenism as a Euo- 
pean heritage. The scramble for the Euro¬ 


pean possessions of the declining Turkish 
Empire during the 19th century was called 
the Eastern Question, which goes to show 
that the division of the East and the West by 
west Europeans has been conveniently 
made. If the claim of the Bengal people 
to call their cultural resurgence on receiv¬ 
ing the ideas from Britain by the no¬ 
menclature of Renaissance is illogical, it 
is no less so in case of the west Europeans, 
who received the ideas from Pagan Hellas 
and that too via Constantinople—as much 
alien sources. Rather, unlike the Nordics, 
Teutons and Latins, the Bengal Hindus 
had their own ancient heritage of humanism 
and rationalism, a rervival of which was 
sparked by a study of the writings of English 
thinkers. In fact, in assessing the character 
of the two Renaissances we are prone to 
be misled by a mistaken identification of 
ancient Hellenism as a phase of Euro¬ 
pean culture. 

The lead given to the Bengal Renaissance 
by Rammohun was followed by a galaxy of 
remarkable personalities and the move¬ 
ment gathered tremendous momentum and 
spread through their activities in all spheres 
of life. 

Like the European Renaissance which 
gave rise to religious questioning and led 
to the Reformation, the Bengal move¬ 
ment manifested its reformist spirit in 
the rise of the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Ramakrishna Mission in Bengal, the Prar- 
thana Samaj in Bombay, the Theosophi- 
cal Society in Madras, the Dev Samaj and 
the Arya Samaj in the Punjab. The reformist 
zeal was not confined to religious matters 
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alone, but embraced social, cultural, edu- 
cational, economic and political fields. 
Thus, the flame of enlightenment and re¬ 
form that was lighted by Rammohun was 
carried in all glory by his successors like 
Maharshi Devendranath, Iswarchandra Vi- 
dyasagar, Keshabchandra Sen, Madhusu- 
dan Dutt, Prosanna Kumar Tagore in the 
early age. It was sustained and invigorated 
by the lives and works of Bankimchandra, 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda in the last 
part of the 19th century. It was trans¬ 
formed into a blazing fire by Aurobinda, 
Rabindra Nath and Subhash Chandra in the 
20th. It spread in other parts of India and 
inflamed and activated noble and patriotic 
souls of Ranade, Gokhale, Tilak, Dayananda, 
Lajpat Rai, Pandit Malaya, Motilal Nehru and 
a host of others, till at last it engulfed the 
whole of India under the leadership of Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi. The 19th century Renaiss¬ 
ance reached its culmination in the middle 
of the 20th century when India attained na¬ 
tionhood, even though in a truncated from. 

The most outstanding representative of the 
Bengal Renasissance in later years was 
Swami Vivekananda, a disciple of Ramakrish¬ 
na. Endowed with a brilliant intellect and 
unbounded zeal, he thoroughly mastered 
and assimilated the learning of the anci¬ 
ent Hindus as well as the knowledge of 
western thinkers and then combined in 
himself the wisdom of ancient India and 
the liberalism and dynamism of the West, 
He discovered the dormant excellence of 
the moribund Hindu culture and put it on 
an unprecedented forward march. Po¬ 
pular Hinduism was lifted from its heaven- 
hell oriented shell and abstraction and 


raised to the values of practical life. India's 
intellect and activities were liberated from 
the hypnosis of the foreign culture which 
had cast a debasing stranglehold on the 
mind of a large section of his country¬ 
men At the same time, he broke India's 
isolation from the rest of the world and 
raised the image of Hinduism to the status 
of a universal faith. He gave a thunder¬ 
ous call to the world for upholding the 
dignity of man, and the supremacy of inde¬ 
pendent and rational thinking, declaring 
that "it was better that mankind should 
become aetheists by following reason than 
blindly believe in 200 million gods on 
the authority of anybody". 

The second objection to the Bengal Renai¬ 
ssance being so called is that it did not 
have a wide base or a mass following 
like the European movement. And it is part¬ 
ly true. The Bengal Renaissance did not 
have a wide base or a mass following like 
the European movement. It affected only a 
section of the middle class people of Cal¬ 
cutta at the start, people who had come 
in contact with the newly-arrived western 
learning. So the liberalizing trend generat¬ 
ed by it did not reach the common peo¬ 
ple outside the City. 

It should not be overlooked that the Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance was no less middle- 
class-based than its Bengal counterpart. 
Under social and political conditions preva¬ 
lent at the times in which those happened, 
this was not only natural but inevitable. 
The upper class in all countries and at all 
times abhor changes and resist innovations 
and disturbance to their vested interests 
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and position. There was, therefore, com¬ 
plete apathy to and active opposition 
aganist the awakening movements in both 
the regions. But in Europe, inspite of the 
existence of this limitation, there was an 
extensive section of intelligent middle class 
in connection with and consequent up¬ 
on the existence of numerous trading 
guilds and commercial establishments, 
which were spread out throughout the 
countries. The new spirit found ready 
acceptance among them from the very be¬ 
ginning. This will explain the reason for the 
European movement gaining a wider base. 
In Bengal, on the other hand, the en¬ 
tire artisan and trading clas§es had been 
forced into passive subjection by the agg¬ 
ressive tactics of the suzerain trading com¬ 
pany. They were mostly driven to fall 
back on land to become small farmers or 
landless agricutural labourers. Living un¬ 
der the restrictive and conservative do¬ 
minance of landlords in their mode of life, 
they lost the zeal or initiative for adop¬ 
tion of new ideas. These ideas could not, 
therefore, produce the desired impact on 
them. 

The fact that the rural masses kept them¬ 
selves out of the pale of the Renaissance 
affected the Muslims all the more. In Ben¬ 
gal Presidency, Muslim peasants outnum¬ 
bered their Hindu brethern. The Muslim 
urbanites of the time were nursing a grie¬ 
vance against the new regime which had 
completely destroyed the edifice of Islamic 
power and grandeour under the glow of 
of which the general Muslim townsfolk 
felt flattered and glorified for several cen¬ 
turies. Now they suddenly found them¬ 


selves reduced to the position of com¬ 
moners. Their only mode of protest against 
the new order was complete boycott of 
everything European, while, the Vedanta, 
being an infidels' scripture, was unholy 
to them. The complete isolation maintain¬ 
ed by the city Muslims went so far that 
the progressive local Europeans of the per¬ 
iod like Sir Hyde East, David Hare and 
Wilson identified the native community 
as Hindus, without, however, meaning to 
be sectarian. 

The hold of the shariat on the Muslim 
mind has all along been so firm that despite 
the equality of all Muslims, a belief had 
been ingrained in the people that non-Mus¬ 
lims were inferior human beings and thus 
man as such was relegated, in their general 
estimation, to a subsidiary position. Even 
in the present secular state of India at 
the threshold of the 21st century, the 
Government considers it discreet to keep 
the entire Muslim community of the coun¬ 
try's citizens out of the jurisdiction of 
civil enactments in personal and socio-re¬ 
ligious matters. How could then any pro¬ 
posal for any interference in Muslim laws 
and customs ( also superstitions imposed 
and accepted as sacred traditions ) on 
grounds of rationalism have been thought 
of in the 19th centruy, when everyone in 
power and position was regarded as a 
usurper I It can also be pertinently point¬ 
ed out that no Muslim, with a rational 
or secular outlook, come forward for an 
evaluation of his community's possible 
status in the new set-up. "Time has proved 
that communal discords, based on di¬ 
verse historical developments, cannot be 
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repaired by patchworks or political tacti¬ 
cs". Yet one of our most dynamic Renai¬ 
ssance personalities, Swami Vivekananda, 
had urged upon and acted for acceptance 
by his people in general "the equilatarian 
social philosophy of Islam, containing with¬ 
in it the spiritual Catholicism of the Vedanta. 
the ersence of whose messege is a 
synthesis of diversities". But would any 
Muslim acquiesce to any such synthesis ? 
The peculiar problems of India necessarily 
produced peculiar reactions in our Renai¬ 
ssance and if our Renaissance is not a 
re-print of the other Renaissance that 
certainly does not vitiate the general his¬ 
torical trend of human progress. 

About the involvment of the masses, a 
reference again to that mundane-minded 
rajasik monk Vivekananda appears pertinent. 
Speaking decades ahead of his time and 
that in a world perspective, he predict¬ 
ed that "it was the turn of humanity to 
be governed by sndras i. e. the labouring 
class". He said this, as Dr. Atindra Nath 
Bose remarked, "when Lenin was an 
unknown exile and Russia was under the 
heels of the Tsars". 

If only a small section of the people re¬ 
aped all the benefits of the changes in 
Bengal during the 19th century, the diff¬ 
erence with the European changes during 
the 14th-16th centuries was only one of 
quantity and not of quality. In a country 
under imperialist domination of a highly in¬ 
dustrialized country, any industrial growth 
had been ruthlessly prevented, keeping the 
country's millions condemmed to a life of 
tilling the soil and hewing the wood and 


consequently to the depths of poverty* un¬ 
der which condition inhaling the fresh 
air of enlightenment was an unimagin¬ 
able luxury. In the renaissant western Euro¬ 
pean countries, benefitted by the Industrial 
Revolution and consequently having a 
much bigger national dividend, the major 
share was, all the same, grabbed by the upp¬ 
er and the middle classes with the tillers 
of the soil and the hewers of wooc^ con¬ 
demned to poverty, of course, in keeping 
with the countries' general economic stan¬ 
dard. In addition, the poor in those coun¬ 
tries being numerically much smaller than 
in Bengal ( and India ) did not produce 
as much impact on world consciousness 
which too is* only a very recent pheno¬ 
menon. The accruing of the benefits of 
the social changes only to the bourgeoisie 
is inevitable is any country of private 
enterprize and capitalist system of produc¬ 
tion, specially since the bourgeoisie also 
control the entire Government machinery. 

All the same, in India, by now, a sense of 
self-dignity and a consciousness of the 
basic human rights have permeated even 
amongst the rural masses, who are no 
longer absolutely blind to the environ¬ 
ments. Through the network of the me¬ 
diums of public communications and infor¬ 
mation a vast section of the Indian masses 
are today aware of the progressive move¬ 
ments in other parts of the world. Also, 
efforts and struggles for the improvement 
of the economic conditions and the cul¬ 
tural outlook of the masses are on. even 
though with limitations. This current phase 
in Indian life is undoubtedly an exten¬ 
sion of the Bengal Renaissance which had 
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started, during the first quarter df the last 
century. 

Thus, despite all limitations imposed by the 
vagaries of unkind history, the 19th cen¬ 
tury Bengal Renaissance was as much a 
real Renaissance, even if not a photostat 
copy of the Renaissance in Europe. The 
Bengal Renaissance served to unfetter our 
reasoning, creating an urge and capacity 
for independent thinking, promoting and 
giving impetus to open protests and re¬ 
bellion against ruthless imposition of sense¬ 
less superstitions in the name of tradition. 

The early anglophile tendency was only 
a passing phase, born out of the impatience 
of the impetuous youth "to smash the 
stiffling atmosphere with no rational ad¬ 
vance in thought in sight". They were 
bent upon bursting the barriers at any cost 
and the circumstances did not warrant search 
for "more moderate and more effective 
ways which could be and actually were 
adopted later". After the first violent 
onrush by the Derozians had made the 
openings in the otherwise inpregnable wail, 
it was possible and rather easy "to march 
past in methodical ranks". Do we not 
find a well-planned and well-laid synthesis 
follow so soon after ? Among rabid mem¬ 
bers of the Young Bengal group, the "beef¬ 
eating" Krishna Mohan Banerjee later wrote 
sober and respectful treatises on Hindu 
philosophy, while Peary Chand Mitra be¬ 
came the pioneer writer of Bengali fic¬ 
tion. Michael Madhusudan Dutt, who com¬ 
ing too late to be under Derozio's per¬ 
sonal influence, was no less a Derozian 
for that, became the greatest Bengali poet 


so far, revolutionizing the form of Ben¬ 
gali poetry, but with traditional themes 
( despite his expressed hatred for '*Rama 
and his rabble" ), including the Radha-Kri- 
shna love sentiments and going intoecs- 
tacy over the great traditional Bengali poets. 
Even steel-framed civilians like Stayendra 
Nath Tagore, Ramesh Chandra Dutt and, 
much later, Gurusaday Dutt came forward 
to expose British exploitation and worked 
hard for reviving our own classical and 
folk heritage. 

Just as the European Renaissance ended 
the dominance of classical Latin and 
gave a new impetus to literary and other 
serious writings in the mother-tongue, the 
Bengal Renaissance, after the first tumul¬ 
tuous burst had settled down into a smooth 
self-controlled flow, ushered in brisk activi¬ 
ties in bringing the Bengali language to 
the fore, reviving in the process, the old 
Bengali lyrics, in which could be salvaged 
the greatest humanistic declaration by 
Chandidas —” snbar uptney numnah satya, 
tahar uparey mu’ ( man is at the top of 
everything, there being no truth superior to 
man ). 

Even though for some time our staunch 
nationalists could not look beyond self- 
government under British aegis, Viveka- 
nanda, with the foresight of the seer he 
was, could, over 70 years ago, condemn 
"the politics of beggary which made the 
foreign masters laugh”. He sounded a 
warning for those who "were begging for 
liberty, but were not ready to share it with 
others". He had added that "slaves wan¬ 
ted power to make slaves, holding the 
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people down on the strength of power 
obtained through slavish begging". We 
know how his statement came true. 

True, our nationalism, when first enuncia¬ 
ted by Bankimchandra, was in an astutely 
guarded form to prevent the imperialist 
powers destroying the sappling out of wrath. 
But he gave us the slogan—rather the mantra, 
which inspired the freedom-seeking Indian 
masses for generations and martyrs moun¬ 
ted the gallows chanting that mant> a. 
Rajnarain Basu gave our new-born nati¬ 
onalism an intellectual orientation which 
was not only echoed amongst leaders of 
all faiths in the distant parts of India, but was 
also referred to in the London Times and 
even acknowledged by Maxmuller. Then 
came Rabindranath to have it filtered out of 
all dross and giving it a subtle and rationalis¬ 
tic form, while Vivekananda gave our natio¬ 
nalism a yavanic-vedantic dynamism, ampli¬ 
fied by that "Surrendernot" Banerjee, Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Oeshabandhu Chittaran- 
jan Das, the trickle, which had started in 
the first half of the 19th century, became 
a mighty force in the hands of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, encompassing, in confluence 
with the Gandhian mass movement, the 
whole of India, so as to force a surren¬ 
der of sovereignty to the people, with 
whatever defeciencies a colonial legacy 
might have imposed on that sovereignty. 

About the other essential feature of a pro¬ 
per Renaissance—individual's right and urge 
for free rational thinking, there has been 
no dearth, not only among stalwart socio¬ 
cultural leaders, but among commoners 
as well. 


After it is accepted that Bengal had gone 
through a real Renaissance which is still 
moving forward, we must look back for 
the early protagonists of this phase in our 
collective life. Even though Rammohun 
is called the "Father of the Renaissance", 
it is unscientific to look for a precise 
starting point or any individual starter for 
an extensive phase of life. Progressive 
confluence with many streams* turn a 
trickle into a mighty flow, whereafter it is 
futile to look for the separate contribu¬ 
tion of each individual tributary. 

Yet it is relevant to say that DAVID HARE, 
the half-Hinduised imigrant, played a signi¬ 
ficant role in the progress of the Renai¬ 
ssance during the second, third and fourth 
decades of the 19th century. He was the 
sponsor of the Hindu College, with its 
objective of making our youngmen con¬ 
versant with the best products of European 
thought. His impetus came from a feel¬ 
ing that the average Hindu native ( which 
meant native Calcuttan irrespective of reli¬ 
gion or community at a time when only 
Hindus came forward, while the Muslim 
inteliegentsia kept themselves hidden in a 
shell of wounded vanity ) was as intelligent 
any average westerner, but was steeped in 
misery because of poverty, ignorance and 
superstition, which made him an easy prey 
to the vested interests of the upholders of 
the old orthodox regime. He realized that 
nothing but modern education on the west¬ 
ern scientific line could make the 'Hindu' 
happy. 

Even before sponsoring the Hindu College 
he was conscious of the first need first and 
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made an eatlier start with the Calcutta 
School Book Society.. This society undertook 
to prepare, publish and supply cheap books 
for schools, books the like of which were 
non-existent at the time. To help Bengali 
boys and girls grow up as Bengalis, Hare 
was keen on their studying books in 
the vernacular, but containing western sub¬ 
jects. To him teaching English language 
was secondary, being mainly conducive 
to making the boys conversant with the 
thoughts as embodied in books by the mas¬ 
ter minds of England. Fully alive to the 
need for starting at the correct point. Hare 
ran a number of schools, some entirely 
at his own expense and whole-time super¬ 
vision, himself inaugurating the Hindu 
College Pathsala. 

Realizing that stereotyped reading of books 
would not take our youngmen far on the 
road, he patronized and participated in 
most of the educational forums of the time. 
He found his proteges in the ultra-ration¬ 
alistic Young Bengal group, and despite 
their undesirable excesses, which he knew 
were inevitable among the first barrier-brea¬ 
kers, kept them under his protective wings. 
As a pragmatist, he would not give any 
scope to the orthodox elements to find 
pretexts for opposing his activities. It 
was with a view to get as much co-op¬ 
eration as possible from the orthodox 
group that he had requested his very 
dear friend and a sharer of his dreams, 
Rammohun Roy, to have no connexion 
with the Hindu College. The same consi¬ 
deration urged him to seek the sanction 
of the Hindu sha&tras for dissection of 
corpses, so essential in study in the Medi¬ 


cal College, which he had so enthusias¬ 
tically sponsored and painstakingly nursed. 
This he did even though he was certain 
of getting his iconoclastic Young Bengal 
boys to do the dissection without any fear 
or inhibition. With the achievement of his 
object as the prime concern. Hare would pull 
on smoothly with persons at opposite ends, 
in the same friendly co-operation with 
Rammohun and the Derozians as with 
Radhakanta Deb and his camp-followers. 

When the question of Derozio's dismissal 
from Hindu College came up for discussion 
in the College Committee, Hare, conscious 
of "the current state of public feeling 
among the community of Hindu guardians," 
foreboding a possibility of youngmen being 
taken away from the College, remained neu¬ 
tral on the professed ground that "he 
could not speak for the community." But 
on the earlier resolution to pronounce Dero- 
zio "an improper person to be entrusted 
with the education of youth", he had 
categorically voted against the proposal. 
Even after Derozio's dismissal from the Coll¬ 
ege, Hare continued his contact and patron¬ 
age and, after that young teacher's sad de¬ 
mise, sheltered Derozio's Academic Associa¬ 
tion in his own house. 

Hare's addresses at the Town Hall meet¬ 
ings on the Press Regulation (5.1.1835), 
for the extension of the Jury system 
( 8. 7. 1835 ), and against the forced ex¬ 
port of coolies ( 10.7.1938) are testi¬ 
monies to his being an active prota-* 
gonist of all-round progress for Indians. 

In an age when both parties were 
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aggressively arrayed to fight for their respec¬ 
tive religious beliefs and the evangellical 
zeal of the missionaries and some of the 
officials were causing immense complica¬ 
tions, Hare remained scrupulously secular, 
despite rabid denunciation of Hinduism 
by some of his Young Bengal favourites. 
It was Hare's opposition which prevent¬ 
ed such an excellent academic book as 
the authorized version of the Bible being 
included in the Hindu College curriculum 
of studies. He forbade any theological 
discussion in the associations and study 
circles conducted by him. His secular 
attitude went so far that he was denou- 
need by 'Friend of India' as having "an 
inveterate hostility to the gospel." His 
consciousness of the missionary attitude 
about him made him seek a burial outside 
oonsecrated ground. 

A secular attitude like David Here's was 
unthinkable in any country during that 
pre-Marx era and is rare even today, ex¬ 
cept, however, for the ultra-materialists. 
It stamps him as the most progoressive 
thinker and worker in 19th century Bengal, 
even on the current criterion of evaluation. 

Hare, of course, did not actively encourage 
nationalism among his boys, presumably 

Reference: 


considering it beyond his sphere. But 
his pet disciple Derozio, who had Hare as 
his principal source of inspiration, was the 
first ever in India to write patriotic verses, 
discovering the "beauteous halo which circl¬ 
ed the brow of" "My Country" "in the days 
glory past" and that "worshipped as a 
diety thou wert." He also wailed for the 
loss of that "glory and reverence." 

On the other essential characterise* of a 
Renaissance viz free-thinking and respect¬ 
ing human dignity for any individual, Hare 
had devoted his entire life to the cause, 
producing excellent and bumper crops. 
His personal efforts in releasing a batch 
of dhanaara from deceitful confinement 
on way to deportation overseas as inden¬ 
tured labour and urging them to seek 
redress in the court of law is a pointer to 
his great zeal for upholding human digni¬ 
ty even for the lowliest of lowlies. His 
philanthropic works and humane qualities 
apart, Hare's dynamic activities—mostly in 
the educational field—proved extremely 
effective in protecting and nursing the 
sappling of Renaissance, so that it could, 
in time, grow into a mighty bunynn tree. 
encompassing a whole sub-continent and 
inspiring subsequent generations. 


1 . Studies in the Bengal Renaissance : Articles by Atul Chandra 
Gupta, Susobhan Chandra Sarkar, Atindra Nath Basu and others. 

2. Bipin Chandra Pal— Memoirs of My Life and time. 

3. Hammerton— Universal History of the World. 
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An immaculate marble statue stands for over 
125 years behind the railing-bookstalls 
on College street. I do not know what 
the myriads of hurrying pedestrians feel 
about the man the statue represents. I 
rather feel that few have the time or the 
mentality even to cast a glance at it. 
But as I took at it, I am carried away 
to the three or four early decades of the 
last century. Wondering and pondering 
about the personality of the man whose 
height was much greater than any statue 
or monument can project. I keep on envy¬ 
ing the boys and girls studying in the 
institutions within tne campus, who are 
fortunate to grow up viewing eyefuls of 
the statue all their student days. 

Scanning minutely the pages of history, 
I cannot find a peer of that man called 
David Hare. No one else has dedicated his 
life for the upliftment of the people—even 
the poor and the lowly—of an alien land, 
alien in race, culture, religion and ethnic 
traits. The American Emon de Valera 
adopted as his homeland Eire, which, how¬ 
ever, was his mother's home country. Col. 
Suresh Biswas, a pofessional soilder out 
for a high military career, served all his 
life Brazil, the country which employed 
him. C F. Andrews, Elmherst and Arnold 
Bake came to India attracted by Rabindra¬ 
nath and spent their lives hovering round 
the honeycomb that Tagore was. Max- 
mulier identified himself with the soul of 
India, with a deep faith that he had been 
a native of this country in some previous 
life, but refrained from ever visiting the 
country lest the ideological image he cheri¬ 
shed of India is shattered by reality. 


THE GREAT 

HUMANIST 

Malabika Chatterjea 

Hare, in contrast, was no idealist, no cul¬ 
tural thinker or crusader, but just a trader's 
son, a trader himself and a mechanic of 
precision, a pure and simple shop-keeper 
by birth, tradition and personal calling. 
Like so many of his compatriots during 
John Company's days, he came to India 
to get rich quickly through trade and in 
this objective was immensely successful, 
accumulating huge profits from his business 
transactions, mainly, of course, with the 
natives and purchasing vast real estates 
in the developing city. 

But his trading contacts with enlightened 
natives made him enamoured of the basic 
quality and talent of the Hindus. Stung 
by the poverty, squalor and ignorance of 
the people in general, he began ponder¬ 
ing how to uplift them to their full poten¬ 
tial, which, he felt, was no less than that 
of the pedple of any western country. 

Without losing any time, he launched on 
his mission—that of educating the com¬ 
mon native boys on scientific and hu¬ 
manistic lines as in the west and, in ad¬ 
dition, was determined on a complete¬ 
ly secular course, making sure that Ben¬ 
galis grow up as Bengalis. Starting with 
preparation and publication of proper 
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books for schools, he moved on to spon¬ 
soring the Hindu College, the first west¬ 
ern type educational institution east of 
Suez as also the first College for teach¬ 
ing western medical science, with a hos¬ 
pital attatched to it. To prepare native 
boys for studying in his Colleges, he start¬ 
ed and ran free Pathsuln* and schools, 
many at his own expense. In devoting 
his entire time and energy to managing 
and supervising those institutions, he had 
to transfer his business to his assistant. 
There were indeed traditional Pathbula* 
throughout Bengal, but David was keen to 
impart to his educational system a social 
consciousness, a world outlook, a posi¬ 
tivism, unknown till then in India. 

I do often visualize a tall fair bald-head¬ 
ed man in a long blue coat, always in ear¬ 
nest, hurrying along the corridors of the 
Hindu College or Medical College; now 
teaching in one of his several schools; 
now washing and fondling poor boys, and 
then escorting them to their respective 
homes,with full care to protect them against 
ruffians. I see him, as it were, visiting the 
sick, distributing drugs, diet, presents and 
cash, even to the other members of the 
boy's families. He is convening occa¬ 
sionally public meetings at the Town Hail 
on matters of public welfare and steering 
resolutions, now demanding Freedom of 
the Press and then Trial by Jury or at 
another time a guarantee of human dignity 
for one and all. Like the Divine Shepherd 
he would not let a single boy to be led 
astray or get lost. From the boys and the 
commoners Hare often moves on to learn¬ 
ed gatherings, sitting at a meeting of the 


Agri-Horticultural Society or holding dis¬ 
courses at the Paper Committee of the 
Asiatic Society. 

In his missionary zeal there was no evan- 
gellical desire with which Christian mission¬ 
aries, in their camouflage as educationists, 
had already created a scare. Eating and 
drinking at native homes in native style 
and putting on chappaln. he was branded 
a half-Hindu. But he could not care less. 

Outcast by his own co-religionists and 
impoverished by his spendthrift habit in 
the service of the native havenots, he 
died a destitute in the house of his former 
shop assistant. Denied a Christian burial, 
he was laid to eternal rest in the native 
quarters, in the hub, still now, of student 
activity. The wailing was so sincere and 
grief so deep that tears, flowing incessant¬ 
ly. vied with the torrential shower that 
lashed the city as the huge funeral pro¬ 
cession meandered on towards Patahianqa. 

The statue referred to, erected with subs¬ 
criptions by the natives and on their ex¬ 
clusive initiative is the first such in a public 
place in Calcutta of a non-offical; the 
only one set up so far was that of Governor- 
General Werren Hastings, the founder of 
the British Indian Empire. 

Hastings's empire has vanished into thin 
air. But the empire that David Hare built, 
based as it was on the love and regard 
of the native community, whom he had set 
on a march forward to enlightened hu¬ 
manism, stands even today in its pristine 
glory and will stand so for centuries to 
come. And the statue will stand there as 
a symbol of robust humanism. 
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APPENDIX—I 


REMEMBERING DAVID HARE 

On the occasion of the second ever BIRTH ANNIVERSARY of Hare 
a Summary of the Hare Anniversary Meetings held so far 
has been compiled for presentation as follows : 


BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 

The only David Hare Birth Anniversary 
function on record is the one organised 
at the initiative of the Young Bengal group 
which has been recorded as follows :— 
Held on March 17, 1831, on David Hare's 
56th birthday, organised by the students 
of Hindoo College and members of Cal¬ 
cutta School Society, headed by Dukinnun- 
dun Mookerjee. ( who is elsewhere named 
as Dakshinaranjan ), and 564 others. In an¬ 
swer to their address, David Hare answered ; 
"When I observe the multitude assemb¬ 
led to offer me this token of their regard, 
when I see that the most respectable and 
learned native gentlemen have flocked 
around me to present this address, it is 
most flattering to me, for it expresses the 
unfeigned sentiments of their hearts. I 
cannot contain myself, gentlemen. This is 
a proud day to me, I will preserve this 
token of your sentiments of gratitude to¬ 
wards me unto my latest breath. I will 
bequeath it to my posterity as a treasure 
which will inspire them with emulation to 
do good to their brethren." 


CONDOLENCE MEETINGS & DEATH 
ANNIVERSARY FUNCTIONS 

1st meeting —A public meeting, called 
by Baboo 'Kissen* Nath Roy, was held on 
June 17, 1842, at the theatre of Medical 
College, under the chairmanship of Baboo 
Prosonno Kumar Tagore. About 500 per¬ 
sons were present. A committee was front¬ 
ed with the following members : viz., Raja 
Krishna Nath Roy, Raja Satya Charan Gho- 
sal. Baboo Debendranath Tagore. Baboo 
Nundalal Singha, Baboo Haru Chandra 
Ghosh. Baboo Sreekissen Singh, Baboo Boy- 
cantnath Roy Chowdury, Baboo Ramgopal 
Ghose, Rev. K. M. Benerjea. Baboo Tara- 
chand Chuckroburtte, Baboo Degumber Mi- 
tter. and Baboo Ramaprasad Roy, Baboo 
Brojonauth Dhur was appointed secretary. 
Among the speakers were—Degumber Mitt- 
er, Capt. D. L. Richardson, Kishori Chand 
Mitter and Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 

2nd meeting —The meeting was held on 
22nd June, 1842 at Hindoo College 
under the chairmanship of Debendranath 
Tagore. The meeting co-opted several more 
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members to the Hare Memorial Co¬ 
mmittee, which had already decided to 
set up a marble statue of Hare ; they 
were Koylas Chandra Dutta, Ramchandra 
Mitra, Dinonath Dutt, Brojonath Dhur and 
Peary Chand Mittra. It was decided that 
subscriptions and donations are to be kept 
with the Union Bank, and would be collected 
at Hindu College, Calcutta Public Library 
and at the office of Carr Tagore & Co. 
in addition to the Bank itself. 

3rd meeting—Held on June 1, 1843 a 
the house of Baboo Peary Chand Mitra. 
(According to Peary Chand Mitra—the meet¬ 
ing was held at Kishori Chand Mitra's house 
at Nimtolla). Baboo Ram Chandra Mittra 
was in the chair. About 40 gentlemen 
were present. Among the speakers were 
Capt. D. L. Richardson, Baboo Kishori 
Chand Mitra and Rev. K. M. Benerjea. The 
following resolutions were passed 

1. That an annual meeting, being the 
anniversary of his death, for the purpose 
of commemorating the disinterestedness 
and the philanthropy which were cons¬ 
picuous in his life for more than a quar¬ 
ter of a century, and for giving expression 
to those feelings of gratitude and respect 
with which his indefatigable and unpar¬ 
allelled exertions in the cause of Hindu 
education ought ever be remembered by 
the natives of India. 

2. That a lecture or discourse, on some 
points connected with the moral and 
intellectual improvement of India, be read 
at the annual meeting by a gentleman 
previously appointed. 

3. That the following gentlemen, with 
power to add to their number, be appo¬ 


inted a committee for arranging the de¬ 
tails connected with the annual meetings, 
and for taking those measures which are 
calculated to commemorate his memory : 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea, Baboo Ram Chandra 
Mitter, Baboo Ram Gopal Ghosh, Baboo 
Peary Chand Mitra, with Baboo Kishori 
Chand Mitra as the secretary." 

The speakers were Rev. K. M. Banprjea, 
Baboo Ram Chandra Mitter, Baboo Ram 
Gopal Ghosh, Baboo Iswar Chandra Gupta. 

4th meeting —Held on 1st June, 1844, 
at Faujdari-Balakhana Hall (which was then 
situated at the junction of Colootola Street 
and Lower Chitpur Road ). 

About 120 gentlemen were present. Baboo 
Ram Gopal Ghosh was in the chair. Rev. 
K. M. Banerjea delivered an oration in 
the English language. 

5th meeting —Held on Sunday, June 1, 
1845, at Faujdari-Balakhana Hall. Baboo 
Ram Gopal Ghosh was voted to the chair. 
Speakers : Baboo Aksay Kumar Dutta deli¬ 
vered a discourse in the Bengali language 
and said that "he(David Hare)was the author 
of that great moral revolution through which 
this country was revolving". Baboo Kishori 

Chand Mitra then rose and said ". 

Mr. Hare was one of those who think 
the world to be their country, and mankind 

their countrymen. The discourse 

we have just heard is very clever and 
interesting, and it is not the less so be¬ 
cause of its being a Bengali one. I know 
Mr. Chairman, that there is a large number 
of our educated friends who can relish 
nothing that is Bengali; their taste seems 
to be diametrically opposed to all that 
is written in their own tongue. The most 
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elevated thoughts and the nrtost sublime 
sentiments, when embodied in it, become 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. But this pre¬ 
judice is, I am disposed to think, fast wear¬ 
ing out, and the necessity and importance 
of cultivating the Bengali language—the 
language of our country—the language of 
our infancy—the language in which our 
earliest ideas and associations are entwin¬ 
ed—will, ere long, be recognised by all". 

6th meeting —Held on June 1, 1846 at 
Faujdari-Balakhana Hall. Baboo Bam Gopal 
Ghosh was in the chair. Rev. K. M. Baner- 
jea delivered a discourse in Bengali. Mr. 
Kerr ( Principal of Hindu College ) spoke 
at some length. At this meeting Baboo 
Peary Chand Mittra was appointed Secre¬ 
tary in place of Baboo Kishori Chand Mitra. 

7th meeting —Held on June 1, 1847, at 
the Medical College. Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
was in the chair. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar delivered a discourse in Bengali. 

8th meeting— Held on June 1, 1848 at 
the Hindu College with Babu Devendra 
Nath Tagore in the chair. Babu Raj Narain 
Basu delivered a discourse in Bengali* 

9th meeting— Held on June 1, 1849 at 
the Hindu College. About 100 gentlemen 
were present, amongst whom were noticed 
the H'ble Mr. J. E. D. Bethune, Dr. F. J. 
Mouat, Mr. Balfour. Babu Ram Gopal 
Ghosh was in the chair. Rev. K. M. Ban¬ 
erjea delivered a discourse in English on 
female education. This discourse was 
highly spoken of by Mr. Bethune, and 
was published at his request and expense. 


Kith meeting— Held on June 1-, 1850, at 
Sanskrit College with Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
in the chair. The chairman read out a 
paper in Bengali on the best means of 
invigorating the Bengali language. 

lith meeting— Held on June 1, 1851, at 
Hindu College. Pundit Srish Chandra 
Sharma was in the chair. Babu Akshay 
Kumar Dutta read a paper. 

12th meeting —Held on June 1, 1852, at 
the Medical College. Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
was in the chair. Babu Shyama Charan 
Mookerjee read a paper. 

13th meeting— Held on June 1, 1853, at 
Medical College with Raja Pratap Chandra 
Singha Bahadur in the chair. Babu Nobin 
Krishna Banerjea read a paper in Bengali. 

14th meeting —Held on June 1, 1854, at 
the Medical College with Rev. Professor 
Banerjea in the chair. Babu Sripati Mooker¬ 
jee read a paper in Bengali. 

15th meeting —Held on June 1, 1855, at 
the Medical College. Babu Shib Chandra 
Dev was in the chair. Dr. Chuckerbutty 
( Suryyakumar Goodeve Chakravarty 7) deli¬ 
vered an oration, the subject of which 
was "Appointment of Natives of India to 
Indian Covenanted Services by competitive 
examinations, and the advantages offered 
by a visit to Europe, illustrated by a brief 
narrative of personal travels." 

16th meeting —Held on June 1, 1856, at 
Babu Srikrishna Singha's house. Raja Kali 
Krishna Dev Bahadur was in the chair. 
Babu Ambika Charan Ghoshal of Sibpore, 
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kristo Doss Pal, and Kali Prasanna Sin- 
gha read discourses. 

17th meeting—Held on Monday, June 1, 
1857, at 8 p. m. in the Vidyotsahini Hall 
of Babu Kali Prasanna Singha. Raja Kali 
Krishna Deb Bahadur was in the chair. 
Babu Sripati Mookerjee read a discourse 
in English on "Education in India with 
reference to the Training School at Janai." 
Babu Kali Prasanna Singha read a Ben¬ 
gali essay on the study of the Vernacular. 

18th meeting— Held on June 1, 1858 at 
the house of Babu Srikrishna Singha. Babu 
Jadab Krishna Singha was in the chair. 
Babu Nilmoni Dey read a paper on the 
History of Education in Bengali. 

19th meeting—Held on June 1, 1859 at 
the house of Babu Kali Prasanna Singha 
with Raja Kali Krishna Deb Bahadur in the 
chair. Babu Kali Prasanna Singha read a 
paper in Bengali on the Bengali Drama. 

20th meeting—Held on June 1, 1860 at 
the house of Kali Prasanna Singha with Raja 
Kali Krishna Deb Bahadur in the chair. Babu 
Bipradas Banerjee and Ranga Lai Banerjee 
read discourses in Bengali. 

21st meeting—Held on June 1, 1861 at 
the house of Babu Kali Prasana Singha. 
Babu Balaichand Singha was in the chair. 
Babu Kali Prosanna Singha read a dis¬ 
course in Bengali. 

22nd meeting—Held on June 2, 1862 at 
the British Indian Association Room. Babu 
Ram Gopal Ghosh was in the chair. Babu 


Kishori Chand Mitra read a discourse on 
the Hindu College and its first Founder. 
This was published. 

23rd meeting—Held on June 1, 1863 at 
British Indian Association Room. Raja 
Pratap Chandra Singha was in the chair. 
Babu Kali Prosanna Singha read a parper 
in Bengali on the State of Agriculture in 
Bengal and on the Agricultural Exhibition. 

24th meeting—Held on June 1, 1864 at 
British Indian Association Room with Babu 
Digambar Mitter in the chair. Babu Kishori 
Chand Mitra read a discourse on the 
Medical College and its First Secretary. This, 
with some modifications and under a differ¬ 
ent title, was published as an article in 
the 'Calcutta Review'. 

25th meeting—Held on June 1, 1865, at 
British Indian Association Room at 4-30 
p m. Babu Kishori Chand Mittra was in the 
chair. Babu Nabogopal Mittra read a dis¬ 
course on Indian Educationists. 

26th meeting—Held on June 1, 1866, at 
British Indian Association Room with Babu 
Kristodass Pal in the chair. Babu Dwi- 
jendra Nath Tagore read a paper. 

27th meeting—Held on June 1, 1867, at 
British Indian Association Room. Babu 
Kishori Chand Mitra was in the chair. Babu 
Keshub Chandra Sen delivered a disco¬ 
urse on the Progress of Education in the 
Metropolis. 

28th meeting—Held on 1, June 1869, 
(no meeting was held in 1868) &t the 
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British Indiari Association Room. Babu 
Digambar Mitra was in the chair. Or. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar delivered a discourse 
on the Effects of English Education on 
the Hindu Mind. 

29th meeting—Held on June 1, 1870, at 
the Town Hall. Rev. K. M. Banerjea was 
in the chair. Babu Kishori Chand Mitra 
delivered a discourse on the Life of Dwarka 
Nath Tagore. This was later published by 
the author in an enlarged form. 

30th meeting—Held on June 1, 1871, at 
the Town Hall. Hon'ble Mr. Justice Phear 
was in the chair. Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
delivered a discourse on the Early State 
of Education in Bengal. 

31st meeting—Held on June 1, 1872, at 
the Town Hall. Rev. K. M. Banerjea was 
in the chair. Babu Issur Chandra Mitra 
rend a paper on Practical Education. This 
was later published as an article in the 
Bengal Magazine • 


32nd meeting—Held on June 1, 1874, 
( no meeting held in 1873 ) at the Town 
Hall. Raja Chandra Nath Roy Bahadur was 
in the chair. Babu Nabagopal Mitra deli¬ 
vered a discourse on the Witness of the 
Educated Bengali to be a Soldier. 

33rd meeting— Held on June 1, 1876, 
( no meeting was held in 1875 ) at the 
University Senate House with Hon'ble Raja 
Narendra Krishna Dev Bahadur in the chair. 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar delivered an address 
on David Hare and the Obligations of the 
Hindu Community to promote Scientific 
Education, later published in book from. 

34th meeting—Held on Tuesday, the 1st, 
June 1976, the 134th Death Anniversary 
of David Hare, at College Square at 8 a. m. 
organised by the Corporation of Calcutta 
in collaboration with David Hare Bicente¬ 
nary of Birth Celebration Committee. On 
that occasion the renovated Tomb of 
David Hare at College Square was inau¬ 
gurated by Dr. S. N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor 
of Calcutta University. 


Compiled by 

( Dr. ) Manish Chandra Pradhan 
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| ) Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar — David Hare and the Obligations of the Hindu 
Community to promote Scientific Education, 1876. 

2) Peary Chand Mitra— A Biographical Sketch of David Hare, 1877, 
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Munsi 

Dr. Nihar K. 

1/3, Dover Place, Cal-19 

»• 

Sudhansu Kr. 

Lalbagan, Sahagunge, Hooghly 

Mukherjee 

Ajit 

Bar Library, Calcutta High Court 

#* 

Sm. Anima 

Baghbazar Girls High School, Cal-3 

it 

Sm. Anubha 

60/1, Suren Sarkar Road. Cal-10 

ii 

Asit Kumar 

7/1, Rainy Park, Cal-19 

it 

Dr. Bishnu Prasad 

75/2A, Durga Charan Mitra St. Cal-6 

a 

Kanti Nath 

15C. Canal Street, Cal-14 

• t 

Dr. K. 

28/1/1, Nakuleswar Bhat. Lane, Cal-26 

it 

Narayan Chandra 

Bhagl. Elect. Supp. PI 5, Bentink St. Cal-1 
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Mukherjee 

Ram 

t 

Sarojesh 

i f 

Dr. Subodh Kumair 

tt 

S. B. 

Mookerjee 

Mohon Kumar 

Mookherjee 

Dr. Promode 

Mukhopadhaya Sm. Santi 

Mullick 

Biral Chand 

ff 

Hirendra Nath 

tt 

Kalidas 

ft 

Lai Chand 

tr 

Saroj 

/t 

Shome Nath 

it 

Sekhar 

t» 

Sushi 1 

it 

Tapan 

*• 

Vidyasagar 

Moitra 

Prasanta Kumar 

Nag 

Sisir Kumar 

Nan 

Dr. A. K. 

Nandi 

Amulya Charan 

tt 

Bama Charan 

tt 

Dr. Mrinal 

Nandy 

Dhirendra Nath 

tt 

Indra Narayan 

tt 

Suresh Chandra 

it 

Madan 

Nundy 

Krishna Kumar 

it 

Raghu Nath 

Nath 

Dr, Subodh Ch. 

Pal 

Dr. Madhab 

Paul 

Balai 

tt 

Dr. Dhirendra Nath 

tt 

Dr. Susanta Kumar 

tt 

Phanidra Nath 

Palit 

Becharam 

Pandey 

Someshwar 

Pain 

Dr. Santosh Kumar 

•# 

Pari tosh 


20, Jadu Mitra Lane, Cal*4 

2. Bankshall St. Cal-1 

Bejoy Chand Rd. Uttar-Phatak, Burdwan 

60/67. B. T. Road, Cal-2 

2, Bisu Babu Lana, Cal-23 

11, Bindubasini Road, Bhatpara, 24-Pgs 

4/3, Kedarnath Banerjee Lane, Cal-36 

10, Ananda Dutt Lane, Howrah-1 

21B. Tarachand Dutt St. Cal-1 

60B, Colootola St. Cal-12 

25/1 A, Debendra Mullick St. Cal-12 

167/26, South Sinthee Rd Cal-50 

20/5A, Armenian St. Cal-1 

29, Lower Range, Cal-19 

Suite 12. Shambazar Hotel, Cal-4 

5B, Madhab Das Lane. Cal-6 

32C, Durga Ch. Mitra St. Cal-6 

2, Bankshall St. Cal-1 

2, Bankshall Street, Cai-1 

6-K, B. T. Road, Cal-2 

Tatabaria South Habra, 24-P'ganas 

9, Rajendra Deb Road, Cal-7 

55-A. Ballygunge Place, Cal-19 

30/3B, Jhawtala Road, Cal-17 

27, Linton Street, Cal-14 

14. Old Court House St Cal-1 

9, Rajendra Deb Road, Cal-7 

26, Madan Mohantala St. Cal-5 

29-B, Bentinck St. Cal-1 

R. G. Kar Med. College £r Hospital, Cal. 

P-18, Raja Rajkrishna St. Cal-6 

1, Ishwar Mil Lane, Cal 6 

9/7-H, Pyari Mohon Sur Lane, Cal-6 

3/3A, Gouribari Lane, Cal-4 

45A, Bhupen Bose Ave. Cal-4 

6, Sarat Chatterjee Road, Cal-28 

1/1 A, Goabagan Street, Cal-6 

Visva Bharati, Santiniketan 

18A, Brojonath Dutta Lane, Cal-12 
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Parmeswari Devi Khaitan Memorial Trust 
Ram Chandra 
Shibdas 
Santosh 
Ashis 

Jagish Chandra 
Dr. Manish Chandra 
Dr. Sm. Kalyani 
Prabal Kumar 
Prahlad Kumar 
Dr. Saroj Kumar 
Asit 

Bimal Krishna 
Dr. Argho 
Dr. Binode Behari 
Baidyanath 
Dr. Chitta Ranjan 
Dr. Dilip Kumar 
G. B. 

Dr. Indra Sekhar 
Jatin 
Kamal 

Narayan Chandra 
Sashanka Sekhar 
Satya Priya 
Sudipta 
Suprobhat 
Sm. Kalpana 
B. P. 

Roy Chowdhury Dr, Bireshwar 
„ Biswanath 

P. K. 

Roy Choudhury Sm. Aloka 

Rudra Amai 

R. V. Briggs & Co. (P) Ltd. 

Sabui Ajit Kumar 

Saha Anil Kumar 

G. 

„ Dr. Tapan Kumar 

Saha Mallick Brojo Gopal 


C/o. Khaitan & Co., Solicitors, Cal-1 

14, Madan Gopal Lane. Cal-12 
93, Bidhan Sarani, Cal-6 

3, Sashi Ghose Lane, Cal>5 
53A, Jay Mitra Street, Cal-5 

1, Bidhan Sarani, Cal-9 
53A, Jay Mitra Street, Cal-5 
Milk Colony, Calcutta 

Do 

C-29/31, College St. Market, Ca 1-1*2 
186A, Lake Town, Cal-55 
K. C. Bose Road, Cal-4 
32, Christopher Road, Cal-46 
288/2, Acharya P. C. Roy Rd. Calcutta 
16B, Sachin Mitra Lane, Cal-3 
51, Raja Rajballav St. Calcutta 
Roy's Polyclinic, B. T. Rd. Panihati 
2A, Nandalal Jain Road. Cal-26 
Bar Library, Calcutta High Court. 

15, Sooterkin St. Calcutta 

2. Bankshall St. Cal-1 

27C, Pratapaditya Road, Calcutta 

899, Lake Town, Cal-55 

140, Chittaranjan Ave. Cal-7 

ABTA, 15. Bankim Chatterjee St. Cal-12 

46/1G, B. T. Road. Cal-2 

Batanagar, 24 Parganas 

Maniktala Housing Estate, FI-6, Cal-54 

Bar Library, Calcutta High Court 

Asstt. Head Master, Hare School, Cal-12 

40/1. Tangra Road, Cal-50 

Bar Library Calcutta High Court 

E-54, Madan Chatterjee Lane, Cal-7 

12-Q, Paikpara Row, Cal-37 

9, Bentink Street. Cal-1 

39, Sankar Haider Lane. Calcutta 

Vivekananda Road, Calcutta 

6, Church Lane. Cal-1 

R. G. Kar Med. Col. & Hospital, Cal-3 

29, Lower Range. Cal-19 


Pyne 

• t 

Patodia 

Pradhan 

§• 

• 9 

Pramanik 

99 

99 

99 

Roy 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9 9 

99 

19 

99 

99 

9 • 

#• 

99 

9 9 

Ray 

99 
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Samanfa 

Shima Charart 

E-4, ioi Mariilctala Main Road.Cal-54 

i# 

Nirode Baran 

Rajbari North Gate, B. C. Road, Burdwan 

#» 

Sushil Kumar 

Pilkhana Lane. Burdwan 

Saranf 

Bipin Bihari 

E. E. , R. E. 0. , Hazaribagh. 

Sarkar 

Dr Bimalendu 

VTarakBose Lane, Cal*2 

tt 

Dilip Kumar 

15A, Rammohan Saha Lane, CaL6 

it 

P. K. 

C-2/5. Labony Estate, Cal-63 

Sirkar 

Kanai Lall 

11 A, Ramdhone Mitra Lane, Cal-4 

Sircar 

N. R. 

1A, Elgin Road, Cal-20 

Sashmal 

Ajit Kumar 

Folk Ent. Sec , Govt, of W. B. 

Seal 

Anjan Lall 

28, Ramdhone Mitra Lane, Cal-4 

tt 

Amar Lall 

Do 

99 

Dr. M. L. 

Do 

f * 

Sankar Lall 

Do 

it 

Sm. Subhra 

Do 

n 

Sudhir Lall 

Do 

tt 

Sm. Usharani 

Do 

tt 

Paresh Nath 

32, Muktaram Babu St. Cal*7 

• # 

Sukumar 

18/2A, Madan Dutt Lane, Cal-12 

Sen 

Abhi Prasad 

13A, Shambazar St. Cal-5 

»i 

Aurobindo 

P-7, Graham’s Land, Cal-4 

99 

A. C. 

Justice ( Retd ), Calcutta High Court 

•i 

Abhijit 

C/o. Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Calcutta 

ti 

Baidya Nath 

4-D, Haripal Lane, Cal-6 

• i 

Badal Kumar 

23/2, Dr. Raghunathan St. Avadi, Madras. 

it 

D. K. 

Bar Library, Calcutta High Court 

ii 

Dr. Amiya Kumaf 

182/21, Lake Gardens, Cal-45 

it 

H. N. 

10. Old Post Office St. Cal-1 

n 

Jitendra Nath 

44, Ramkanta Bose St. Cal-3 

tt 

Jagadish 

P-7, Graham's Land, Cal-4 

99 

Kumar Prokash 

Teacher, Hare School, Cal-12 

tt 

Somnath 

63/IB, Hidaram Banerjee Lane, Cal-12 

it 

Tarun Kumar 

69A. Maharshi Debendra Road, Cal-6 

it 

P. K. 

Bar Library, Calcutta High Court 

it 

Rathindra Narayan 

121 A, Tarak Pramanik Road, Cal-5 

99 

S. N. 

10, Old Post Office St. Cal-1 

sen Gupta 

Amitava 

37/3, Gariahat Road, Cal-29 

99 

Chanchal Kumar 

68, B. K. Street Uttarpara 

9t 

P. 

Bar Library, Calcutta High Court 

99 

Dr. S. M. 

Geology Unit, Ind. Stat. Inst. Cal-35 
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Sen Gupta 

San tosh 

Sen Gangopadhaya Sm. Nilima 

Sinha 

Sm. Malarani 

ft 

Dr. Suhrid 

rr 

Satyendra Nath 

Sinha Roy 

Pronab Kumar 

• t 

Sm. Suhita 

Sikdar 

Dr. Ajit Kumar 

Srimani 

Mukul Chandra 

Sur 

Dr. Deb Narayan 


Satyendra Nath 

Taiukdar 

J. N 

Tagore 

Prasanta Nath 

Thumsi 

Prem Kumar 

Ukil 

Sm. Aloka 

Banerjee 

Prof. Kamal Kumar 

tt 

A. K. 

Bhattacharya 

Amal 

Dutta 

Dr. Anil 

Kumar 

Sachindranath 

Neogy 

Dr. Nirmal 

West Bengal Govt. 

School Teachers Assocn 


200-D, S. P. Mukherjee Road, Cal-26 

2. Aswini Dutt Road, Cal-29 

6/1, Bishubabu Lane, Cal-23 

D-4. 102, Maniktala Main Road. Cal-54 

14, Hare Street, Cal-1 

P. 0. Khurua, Vill. Rohia, Dist. Hooghly 

Santiniketan, Dist. Birbhum 

16A, Shibdas Bhaduri St. Cal-4 

8, Kaia Chand Sanyai Lane, Cal-4 

11/1, K. C. Ghosh Road, Cal-50 » 

2, Bankshall Street, Cal-1 

12, Swinhoe Street. Cal-19 

2, Darpanarayan Tagore Street, Cal-6 

70-B, Lenin Sarani, Cal-13 

23/1, Broad Street, Cal-19 

Principal, R G. Kar Medical College, Calcutta 

43, Shyambazar Street, Cal-4 

944, Lake Town, Cal-55 

33/6, Sashi Bhusan Dey Street. Cal-12 

2, Ganendra Mitra Lane, Cal-4 

18A, Brindaban Pal Lane, Cal-3 

Bankim Chatterjee Street, Cal-12 
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CORRIGENDA 


In a big volume like this printing errors could not be entirely avoided. Apologiz¬ 
ing for this lapse, corrections for some of the errors which appeared vital are given 
below : 

—Editor 


On Page 

Col 

Line 

For 

Please iread 

XVIII 

2 

11 

'a* delete 

__ 

XXI 

1 

22 

Feb 9 

Feb 8 

XXVI 

1 

23 

prosetylizing 

proselytizing 

29 

Ref. No. 18 


1341 

1841 

43 

2 

1 

them 

him 

75 

2 

1 

'ing* delete 

— 

108 

2 

12 

pricensore 

pre-censor 

110 

2 

8 

'of' delete 

— 

112 

1 

18 

Malaya 

Malavya 

117 

2 

24 

1938 

1838 




In Appendix II 

Page 

Line 

For 

Please read 

7 

24 

2, Bankshail St. Cal-1 

1/1, Bhim Ghosh Lane, Cal-6 

7 

26 

1/1, Bhim Ghosh Lane Cal-6 

2, Bankshail St. , Cal-1 

8 

24 

Bhattacharya Bishnu Pada 

Bhattacharya Dr. Bishnu Pada 

12 

Last 

Gupta Jnan Sankar 

Sengupta, Jnan Sankar 

16 

26 

Roy Sudipta 

Roy, Dr. Sudipta 

16 

31 

Roy Chowdhury Biswanath 

Roy Chowdhury Dr. Biswanath 
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^ 5»C«T Jlt^l C5C3 

3t*3 >i??:»fT«J^ iiwitii ;»i : 

— *P*lt*f* 


*J#1 >K^T1 



^9$ ^«l 

m 

)<t 

> 

8 

Colton 

Cotton 


* 

8 

^»5>* 

ib-io 

Q\r 

* 

b 

c«w 

cm 

b* 

* 

>• 


«%*lT5* 

bi> 

> 

ib- 

c*r 

c* 

*\b 


i 

w 


tr* 

> 


*«’ <nm? 
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> I C59T? W*! * 

$ I C<gfe® C5UT* *** * 

a I C®f»® C53Ttfl* &*r«0 af«1*f»T ®ls ^Pt^t O $ 

8 I c«f«® C*lt*tf»! 8 

<* i $** *t*il ^ • 

<a> I ^■g?^fl l W* «f*Tt*I TRt^lt?lt*rt a * 

8 I TOT^lfe ^f*l fcfe?T»T ** ^ 

srasi 

i i f*r**tfa«? c®fas c$*t* — '®: it? fe*i-$*tt5f*. “i 

*fil*t<51 famfaejT^* 

$ i c^fws C5*m dTts*4*t «wctf — c**tV<n* c*rT*tt*i wuwf >> 

5fl>5T?t MW* * C*H* 

a i C5f8S5 wVl — ^*TH»t CM1M, **» 

8 I C5ft*t C®r®^5 C53T3 — =Hl$f?l ^faiJTSr, 

«HTT*t*. ^^Ul« *n*l'*T ^CMW, *fai*t*1 

<t i «*rw c®f%® wt« 8 *f3!*t*i c*f«*iTM — *i: ^tT*tT«m*i a* 

•c®f«® «nt«* sHfe* 3bfa^1 8 «JWT** 

I CSf^S C5^lt? 8 ^tte'lt? 5R ST’M*! — "SRS *T5 *8 

MW* e CM*I* 

<\ i f*r*T? ®rtftf *ifii*sr* cs5f®3 wr* — *ftaT*n*i *n*i»g, hm 

*Tt^Tfa* 8 f&^W 

*r i C$f%® C^lta-^S — 5t^M*l CM^-MT^tfa* 8^ 

S> I C®f®® C5313 ~ <4*1*1 8 CM*T*f — 8HITTM* 3©^ *1*. <?« 

cMcnftT^-fa^Hfet*. c*iwifiran®i 

i. I *TtM«r 3JU — mWfff* 8 ^fe$T?lf*>f%* «* 

l fas^WWHT «fT^lOT*«1 — fasft 8 tfeStMfefa* a«U-«W5*13 

i* I C®f«* C53T* 8 *^*1^1 >!*ltw — W1 C»W, *3 8 

ia l <4*ll> 45T«t<H - ^kug -IN -UM, «J*IR f*t***, c^t* f*l Ja^ 

i8 ! «C*KT«1 — «lf»l* *HJ, >UNtfif*-C*N* 

ia I CSt*} — »j **11 'S^fBT^, «l*lTTrn^ 1 f WW WW *.« 



csura 

SclfcT 

C®f«® C33ta WfW* OKI 
^<1 CVft^st^T 5*t3fec*R ^.>f 
<5Jtfa^!3 *HC«W W.1W 
<4 Cff^C^ fa<P*l M 

c^ c^i, c ^ *pi$ v c*t*i 
5Pt^1 C^ #1^1 
31 f*2K-*Tfcl I 

c«w Iks w»r fefa ^ 

*T?Rit:rt-$ i 

CW* C*\ W^Hl W 
C5 C®C3ST3, CWIC3 ^'It 5 * » 


C®f &5 C 3 SN 3 

C*fOT i?T*T 

'’Ws *k^i 
*Rit4Vr f« «Jt«1 C*Wt3 fasTCW 
WSW3OTJ W c^rsfa^t <1tw , 
™ *fr.«F C®f^5 C?5tw I 

c*r ct ^ «whi 
sfo*! C^fW ^JC9 f*W3 >T^T«, 
f*l*tt*I <2fTC5J* tffTM f"W3 tfflStSt 
faC5?C?l %*J1$ fe«IW *f^lf& I 

C>1$ C^tsiTW CSffl siffa ^t?C^5 
*rot«? *tw 

fasrpft ?ltcwa OTtPr 

^1^ *rT*fl5*l CTTift I 

uistcs «Htq corMTsrtr «<§i t 
*f^ ftWeil WftSf c**1 I 


C®f^5 C$*t* fa*f3S5q TTfa^FS 

[ vfJ^S ] 



fw'sa 5 sm cafss 55 i> 5 fi 

StW ft*I5 3lfg$ SC^T^CS 

asreitfw? fna®a 


3ifa-3Sl esfc'S'' C53T3 

fajn ?:w C3*3i ^ 

fruto fim nn ? 

3C3 ii£*l v4>? C*TC*f 

*3^3*3 W*f« atWff'Q* s’w, —•tl^WW 
to*Tl 3to f*n c*i« f 

?ll®f 5tj>*t3 ’SJcHtsI C3tC5 

3>f35 C^33 C3T3 ! 

C3$ vtr.rf, wiUTt'O s’cs, 
^rl Jq?1Sr3 WT3*1 il^Tfffa 3C5 

cs rfc 35 to ^-fStftci* *3 3T33T3 

*ifaw fttrt ^3 i%Km "it^ i 

vfK*ft*l3 *tt3i-*U3?t fijfa faf33C5 

vfj-c*»t*r 3Tto «Tc*n i 

®nf®3 srsfa ST3m 
5TSWMI fWP3t3 *ft< $W fa® 1 * W 
^|§5fa C$fa ’sPK fa£K 


*rR3-W3ft $fa, ^»t*C«T^ C33t? 3Tfgfa3 
Itorfto «H*RTCT I 

fa ^5 ?C5 fra fto ^faf 
I® ^hi ^ 5EK**nr»i«n jr f^nn $f»i. 
■si’ww 3tfto ®tc«ii i 

fa*t®T^ *tc3 «i!w 53 3lfa <*lto <5*1 
3*1 fa3 3t3 53 I 

vl)C*I srtWTW 3f® «jfa\ 
fatWffil 3tffa 5tC5Tl faf 

C331 5filW *lfa *lfa i 
«*ISR 3*fa 3C1?, fasf*ra-*tW *fl5T$3l 
5T‘W3 3to ^3 f*TC3* ftffS ; 

to v\n, fwac® to *ifar.33— 
*£& C33l-*lfa&$1 fe*l 53 efface C3I3 I 
C*!}53f-?wf, faC3F5l-fafs?5, Osff 
fa®3 *13*1 fa*, 3*3**113 
3t5ifai^ c^:5 9 if?i 9 itf®i 3* fa 


C5f55 <3313 fa*t53« *^33* at* 



'SjtM atga $fa i 

«$(?»¥? a«ft«a ^Tfef’ 
CWItatfl-TOttca «ttC5T 
^fgfos ^fae* c?w fw*r *ai 

CST5ft*l-vf ^f*T, WT* W?t»l*-Wt»l-oal f 
*PHfa a*fw i 

*0 OTt^f^*l1 3^5 
WtatC*lT* a^plfta tfffelSOT «jf$&M a*§ 
TO«a ^tfajca; afo-caw-wi-aajnr 
C^faC*! 4 aj^f* ; *1TO=1«T*J *T^O 
sft-fw fa*ra *fa, ^T«fa fata at<®ia5, 
atat*T3-aTac*T*a-4c®taT^ ?T^<s 
fa^rawa atca cafa*»r aOTV ^t*r 
< ii aiN fisaffa ^faw to, 

CTtftW a*^t ^if& » 


gtoa •w-arficTO 

‘afiw ‘sacaKaa* w»i aca cat?, 

fe*Tf aT«iT«wm nrro tf fawfwa $ta— 
ca a? cw tc*a pr fiai ca* affair at* ? 
yfa ?fi.—-ca« $fa I 

'tcfemwta fawTtaa 
^tf«F ca ‘csata apT i cat*i#tf3iasta<ftc? aa 
ssa aatfa afa? i c^iatc? facial c*na*ta ! 
carara' ara^t a», aataca aras-a^ta 
cstatca ^aptCB fan i 

‘fas' atca ‘fts-atatai* 
as 9 ! afa caaifi»«i,—^«f-cainw ^5ta «oi«r 
fa;t*fca fafihii c*m i *tfps-ft«;a«-*tw 
vfam^oi *fa ffefaaftai fafaara i 
en&Vfir^? ca^ cstata towh i 
are? «HTa *ia, cs wrt «<p astern! 

*«*!?! —*TT*, C»f«SI1 


•• 


cofas csa t? fa*f3a3 Tim 

[to] 



refs® csara-aa 

csrma c©Tf?ra5 


OTi ?s? *tw mut? 

C^tCn «Tt*ITW? mt? W *tC?C5 

*£1COT *tt*5t<5T f*W? «<P ai^t I 

f% ^1*53 mTW ^151?11 ^Ts1*T ! 

^C?j 'ge\ZT§ *ttf?fa «<P? mil 
c^itcsr f mt? 
relit?, 'mtit?, 

fn'sil sstsre? *Rt^i nt?*it?t? ? 


ntfo i\5 

mw Ittl ^fe5t*T 'sOTtm itci 11 ; 
nt5 lf®-?T?7tft OT f*Ntf^, 
f?3rf?4*r 57 matifait— 

5*r$1 ^1 vfl <Sttfta COT? Itfc? fMIl 
vf)-<? *ft«r1 ntC^t? ?T??t1 ¥■% fac? 
<@1*1 5C7 «d* 'mint? *nHUl, 
it^c?? mt*fi 5R i 


^fi7t? fOT ^tit? c? ?tn «7tf?m 
^tcn 3I?1 CWl??rt? me? $Cm«=T f 
^ ^Stw? it«l uammsi, ref^s c5?t? i 

«wt? i®srt?-c*itf*ire c? nil f*rei^ rem?. 

fe‘g 9fmi7 mtiire 5t^ *T?i$cn 
retit? ^f%? *tt*cOT itml ffrca, 
Sr1>fs»t7 '©tn %? 

vh?*n mrttnf? retit? «*t e fimr ntfira i 


•• 


refers C5?t? fanmni nt?n -5ps 


C *t? ] 



( C$HT3-C$ TO cto) 

3Tqi 35 


C«ICT «W3. f33tW SI*?, crfl?iw 
cTOt? ffa-atwcTO fro sstfot* 
«nf*i tot c*rft i 

*3lt*5jTO 3rot3 TO 3*i^a 

*it^ to* CTO*T *rai-*tT*tf$F5 

TO $#3 TO-TO 
WH fa*r®TO?l ^TO! «1W« 
totTO* tro 

m «ft< ^fosfass ssjt'sft 
tf5t*lT3 Tf5 TO-3^3 
W11 


^fTO? ft^T-fTOiTO 

cTOt? *tt« *Ph5*i *rac*fOT *to 
ftfte c^l^cn 
TO31 to fsic^rsf to* 
asf^St? 

»IW 

»if5i^ TOT«5§ 
froi 

*|fafSrs ?PC&3 3TOT3 f*ag TO, 
^TO <f)*STO3<3 38TO ^itc^S 
yg «!* «flfTO 3£* ^1 : 
CTO13 C*f»l 

Wi ^1fTt4 ^s§ftfa<3 TOTCff* C*$ 
'$* WFK5TO1 

to 

to* to*-c«w ? ! 


cfcfas c*TO fTOTO^ TO^sPa* 
[ *to ] 



a«rra 

srawqt tsi^ 

to tow ^W*1 ; 

*m si? nm ^toi *to 

^ITOWICT C«f fato$ f^5T ^ifctftow I 

gfasm TOKa'SlWl 5**1 « 

CSttot* 

C*H 31 *ttea C*WTW— 

*f)$ to ^toWOTI TO » 
«tfatw* «rrfa *ito®l atffs "*rfwtw 

*K»f5 ^1 5* I 

c* c?i6§ j\w ^ «t$ta 

^C*! to *ra wfc ? 
^toa $t«af£« fto «ww ircwia *tota; 
are* *rt*rrei c*rt*n, 

>rt^i gtoia «itc«n vnre wit«n:®»i catw \ 
a*TC*l ; wiwi, caftan I 

to *wtca c*re ww 

ra-qT'Wi $fh« 

fa *t* OWWl ? ^ %*\ WWtWI «|* I 
35Wt«W**tWni ^©Wfato^ 

^ %»i ^fsr wito *ca— 

«wfa $3* 5*1 C^n^Tl W1 to 

aT«ai *ihi wii, w ^ a$, 
q*ww«a JH’tatffa mw ^wal 


«ito atata fevr toiw i 
^Ta*ta cwsai-croata fas? to 

*na «iwcw «tSt=» atfta : 

^aw i 

^wtwa faiar4fa fs^Taan «ufa ®a* 

CS ! 

«n* «ar-to®ad 

rewfa fosa-KTOWa «f*fW $5*1 *? i 

aarafa ^fa itof* 

to *^«t»iatal. «fto=r sT'efa fa%5 

awraa cat* <4re rewai «iw i 
to ^<-C^, ypw JKWfaftST 
aTOta $ito «tt*t, *i^c* ret* fare aca 
>05 CTata *% C 9 IC?« *im I 

rewta caa 4* tfatol (&r,s\ 

*\%m ^a *ta c«rt*(to mwn y*t i 
HW3T* »Wt? $$ 51C$ *& t?*i to 
**tatwa *p c*rt*f fata vuc^i *tfotsj?f 

«itt e t^ wprfcii ml& i 

®t^s to r.9f5 ^ •Tt'Q «itc*itv 

(I) 5Tftvrft, C>T^ ^fi| 5I5t5lf%, 

amsita cac^rc^T «rrc*ia ^tit*i 

c^tc^ na«i asfa, ^fsi fte i 


c^to amta *ata w 



irofiff 05 ( 5 ® ran 


' fcirfTO *TO1 CfW C* aW^T* *1 
W TOlTO* «TO TO»!l*5f ^*T%» wi 

^tesrFSW* Cafe'S TO* VQ «it?pr 

c?*rot*TO 'Q ciwTjft* *itf** 
fiwra fihrtfro*, rtfas c^irt?r 

TOlWf *W «!*** I faft TOtC?* fRRTO I 

srcrPrafa *ffr**. f**rrc*c®fs* c^to- 4 * 
?tf*t asm'll i >wc*f* into* to *imy 
hr fafwi csto *f*frfrorc cq -a^*rm 
f*lTO TOTOT ^‘IT? TOt* 

*ftW I C>1^5J <4$ CTO fcft 

TO »[f%r * *■*[* ftottf** *fintffe *51 I 
4CTO *l*«fTO 'QJF* TO* ^TCF5^ 

*tf**t« faft ^fatf**** C* *rTTOl *tfi[*T 
*faTO 5^1 <w?1*ot to i StTOfc 

cs^i« ^c*f TOtsj wrc-faTO cito 

<ftiTO *cto* «f«>i w ** i 


OTfHBc^rtfl >ri« *jtof *iWw tow 
*ot i fcft *f* <a^3 *TO 

*tCSF ftTOls *%t%*TC I >*•« *$1W faft 
*f»r*tTO vt&R i *f** *mt* w cro 

«fe*f**1 % sn, TO* TOOT TOft 
csto $!TO TOTprt^^firoi m* 
$tc** TOift ftft *f** ^rpr^n ^rsm 
1 toTO ftfr c* ?ro W* *fi*i- 
%®r, TOi *£*i f^fsr tow f*fi*i ctojj in; 
TORT Cf% f*lTO ftuTOT S 3 T 

^t*f^ f^8 «M's TO fcvrf *f**t* TO* JOT 

*fil»ISl | 

$$ 3T*nr otahw w «R»CTt^r TO, 

*!**TTO it**, TOt*t* c?* 43 * n^tflOT 

*f** I WWRfa fi?3C* 'Htwtf** *f*C5 *ft»T 

^At*t ftTO fast* c*r 4*t* tfjntw, 

*«Tl TO *ffl 1 JfTO'SafC^ fa*Tfam?r?i 
*TW tfMltTl *ff*OTl I 


csfas c**r?i fro*$ TO* -a* 
( *i* ) 



•jb'Vis ^tcsis **-4 c*r cssts 42fi> toi 
2CS2 I ft^tfs^tCW SjrST 2l%2f3t? 
f^5 2 ^ 2 ®? ^12122 ftsiT 3 ® 4$ 2«ts *ftft 
S2 I St2CJfTS2 2tS -4^ 2C51C5FS Jfftsg »ft® 
2T2T2 ssh^st *prwi af«1 ftr^twts jpca 

•ffa Wife 2t2btST ftslS ^2^1 fta I CSStS 
223 2iftf2f2f? 2^2 SC2tCStCS2 *lf*<5 ’tfCS’JFS 

2f22tflcsT2 1sT2C2Tsc2s «wtfa» 2c*rc«fs 

StStCSS C2t2'9 SRpJp 22? 21 2tC2 WtS 2J23t2 
ftft 2cft ftcsi2 42*s st2C2tS2C2 2c*ic®fs 
sift's sr^csscfr sf#t 2sftc*T2 i ^scscs w\ 

fttCSfS *-4 ®?t5!Sft> SSttSftTS C5fT2tbf? 
22TC22 Stftc^S ft^ 2C*rcaf2 $C2t«2 ft*T I 

2csT®fte nsssSfttcsi fwqa wss stew stftre 

*T3t*fV5 2*1 W \ C'Sf^‘5 CSStS, 2C*I$ C^tSTCSS 

&h fire? $tsts cs ®rfift^ far, ft 5 ? « 
3T^\5 toicvs ®rar W1 Sts ?fSC5T2 l >*>8 
*$tC2JS *«-4 C^3Rt2*r ?C«TW OSC22 ftft2J32 

*tfas ft*r I *lfar*T? 2 ®%^ C^StS ftC®H 

?rarsR so i 

2rc*Tc«rs 223 fir?sc2s 2c*i ft: ftcstft'8ft 

fil#R 422T3S C«lt? ftft 2t2lfa?. *sft? * 

2 *fttfts—223 fftess «wt* «itwts5its css*n 
c®rraftc<52 i 3ists ?T4si: f*pc 2 TS 2 swr- 
aWts, Tfartsvr fWHtsits, sts®? ?rtftfr, 
SW 2 T? fa? 2 Ts aryral— : <tstws ?*n ft<5 
CW”—'ttsrsi SC*2 f?2C* fatW «J?t*l ?fsre 
mftcsR I t*tC<5 W?tn 2 fasts'® ft SOT®? 
ftc® sraiws st^ftsi cs'ssts ft?T3 ?facffrc i 
<3® 22 afSEWSSift ft« ?faC22, ftcstfa'Q-C? 
^nstss 2*21 sic? i c?s2sr3t csstsft ■ 
ftCSTft'Q-t? WTfM ?*TS fajpC? S<5 Sf?T*[ 


^f%C«T=r, ?TS2 vSt^r* 2C25 ftcstft® fttSR 
2 ®jft 42*2 ^CSftJ fa**? I C*ST 2 «ftST ® 

«pstsT, s^H^a ® «taft*Pft—n 5 ^ ®T2ftst2 
'stwi ft 3 ?^ ass i ia^efsr ftsi cw’- 
42 ^S2 ftc 2 tftf 8-2 «rc2| CS2T2-42 «Egr2 
»rtsH s^stft»i i 

•anfesft 'Q 22FS*?t5T «rcsi2 CS‘51 —SStEJFCS 
2t2C2tS^ 2T2 'Q SWT 3 ® C?2 CSStS-42 

^S2S Sff 'Q nswtftsl 25C2^ I ft 3 ? C^Tfl'8 

CS2f2-C25 «T=('8 Slft^ts srwr '5IT&25 

STftt'S *nt2 I STSCTtSWS *«l12ff|SS«1, 
ftcsTft«-2 «fif25tc®ft^ 'e ‘ts* 

cs3f*r-4s jjtstss siTwHtfSrsii sr«T2 »rt*r 
CS2TC22 sft^ csrstcsfs ftsr I iRStT^IGCT 
sTsIr^i sf^ft^s ■®iTc i sr»ic^'9 ftft >ifap?r 
^•sS ass ^fssrftca^ i ftft 
'siira s^rsrersrsT csr>rftl5 ^ ^ft?n « 
4ftstl5^ CJTtsftfe’2 wy fe®R 421 
bltftc&S^ C2t2ltfB-c^ StSTSI ’PfsC'®^ I 

C2 C22T2-42 SC«1 4C?CS ftsptS 22t«f 
«I«T2 'SIIS C2S^ §2*lfa 2C22 2ft I «22 ftw 
ft22 « @t2l 2"2C^ S^bw C?21 C?2 l 42 
^*s2T#t ES12T2 nT-6f^5I Jltft^J, H2 'Q ft®T2 
ft , 2l?TC22 22C2 SS 2JV 2C22 I «ISS *T*F 2t^' 
ESISTC 3 ®^ ®T2-f2SiT2 «iy?|*RE2 22^2 

^t2T2 I CS2T2 «TBJ « a^tCFIS 2222 2f2t2 

i. nTftftr? ftu sftT5 cs2t?-B?t22\ acs 4^ 

221 2511 SCSI'S, ’RftS'fc CaC3?& ( 2TftC2^f2*> ) 

<• «ft?2T2*l ^5Tf2C2 a^Tft 3 ® JU2tC2 «rf2l 

esc? C2 ftft 'ft 2?C2f ^STI ^T^Stfr ^5tf2C2 
«t2Ta ft^ft f?C2 ^2^2 2ft 2122T2 C5-C2 
S^ST^fs^ 2CS3 I —JT*!T?2 


cEsft - ® cssts fanss*} ^rs^ m 

( «IT§ ) 



W§\ %®R I ^at«ft ft*pi 'sar^fal^l^ 
fcsa faaca$ Srata ^f«f % i fai au*n 
stata cvu w fs«i alataai i 
srajrtaw®r, «tfaR, Tsf*f« aTam-aaMa^, 
*mrrw ^s frorapaa «r?fo fi*i 

wa^ta f*w (sr^f^rs i fr« «rafa* nttfo 
atocata'f casR'e at ^saa fa«r al 1 cat srar ^t* *ri 
®rai ®rca caai fw■a pa i «i>f?[3 atsfa 
f%»T aMa*l atda ^taTaf i f*wta cvcaj 
fa^cwa caR faacaa «f« at?w, caata sstai 
5$* afa^ *lTfaatfe»R i fefa |foai- 
f^caa cn twrNFt at^stai Pwi cif'cmi 
^tas^ i astt ataafa t*at^ ^9 at^stara 
ftfos fojs aacaa at apca-apca <afaa nfa^tc*! 
war* *ai casta *wfaatt aw *firc*w 
«w cat ftc 5 * w fataa i 

•>\/v<t ^rtsr calwra a*c»R ^tPi^s 
atarf^r i ib-ai JTfc«r casta $ altera *r"W* 
fepi a^ i cafiwro *wwa *|$tcsts 
'Q stafafassa!ca fasa*Pl ^tre, sstatr® 
c*f« casra ftafifa* fosrs nt*ai sts : 

‘Raata fa: casta-ca> ac^s? an^facsra 
's^a'sfa^ a*?^> facaR aats ists <PrttcsiR 
^av ^ftafcs a^cstaal <at aaa ^sjta^t 
fs*r <4s*s ssra *pt ^laai $*r*« acafinta i 
^9ft(f'sifafls cat* foft wia 
aca *\* *cafwt»R i 'sta *ta ^ta 
c*% fra'ia *at ^ai^a ca$ aatss 1 >e 
^artt aatcsa staafrH fatffass *aa i” 
4tc**fa ftw fcsfefaatRS m casta 
‘p cstattlS’ Wa aats^i ^fastfawa i 
aacaa faf^s aw ^afp •ftfrtW'afa fcfa 


*rfsa«R *fsroa i caa fa* fs»$ a?wt* fatwa 
«w ^taatca *tfaai *fca fa’^i 

ca'eata %zw9 f^fn <a&«i^Rta <it^f«n 
^faatftw^ i «c^5R stas 5 T" ( tc$ fa»f2| 
f^afa^ c^m-aaa « aw«r «ff« bt^r^tar 

*K«r 5TsfDf« nw $ fe^rfe fefa 9f«1a >rwTtatcira 
>if^3 wfws^ i ca»twtatw apf5 fapf^ c*rfat*i^ 
^sri ^faai ^a^a <sf$jja*i 

^ara aatataj csli a^fawa i 

^b-8^ ^Itcafa ca caata awata ^tapt^ 
a^cna i farro f^fa fa^f*!'® a^t*R 

ai i ^caas c^ii ^pfaaT'Q ^Tatc^ ^Wcai cwr ai i 
’’fcaa faa fasfa wtn ifim? i caata-«aa 
a^T a*vata ^icaa^^fraca* aiata 
^fa^r i fa: cn-a atftco caafa atf^c^ i 
ca^atca^ fofa c*ia fa:ata ^faarfww 
mi ^i^tcafa ^1 i caata-^a «ir®j|&%aTa 
c»it^aTaita «rfa it5 awa cartap -a^ta c»itaaa 
a?ca cataaR ^faatflcera i : 

“ca ^faja af^attfjal, ca faa« ^! 
c^tata ^taa fk*\ 

^a>{5 aaR wia af^— 

^I5*i mf^a Bitatwrcaa «Rtfta, ^fa cacaflcff 
ft^-aca aaa aac^s, 
c5taf|c5T—a^i ^ta «f*foa ata ftal 
batata aia ^nvs i 
w ijyta stwtri aff ^afacaa nv* 

aita^ ^s, 

^ft&R-^a ac^ n& ^fa— 

4^15 faa aiif m ai»i i 
ata, c^stata »a antfl 


csf^® caafa fa*r®a^ ^taa? m 
C sw ) 



*nr*fi> far <3M cqre 

3ts cn®r =n, 

cq srtftr* «it*r esc* 'stcsTtc^c^rflw 

c*r ft «r£fa<3* c*rtc^ ^ s 

^nr, ^ftw-^ftsi w* *wfa»n cq-tfft*, 
w «rtw c*T«ft* !” 


^ f|TO rafts c^t?r i $fttt 
«rt»ra nc«i i c*ft *«r 

citwi «?gr «it^ri wrcw 

fa*Fl ^ftra fwrft c<rn »w cwft 

«rtftc«r *t*i ^sfftc^* >mft ftc^Jf i 


wr c?w <2T5ft<5 firwi ft*r ftert «rt^ ’©wmftcsra *ft£*rtal i 
^tPw ^ «rtfc«iRi ftm 8. *«ft *t*w 4* ^t5 *iti»rwi *rti i 
'Q^ <ar*r/ «rt«fa fc'rar* otwtcwi •rtfaw starcra 

«I«ltft *rt^TO | ^faft^, 1UU f*Wl * srfaHWrw^ wftlfW ft«T I *l*wSf 

ca*r?fr3 ffftra fw — «N-ftCTtir-'® c l, «Ri-'entfa«T- 5 rfft <£rai sfatrlfl csfa® « 
?f»m *531 * vm i »w sstsft wfc ft caffe's ^^5 i ^sftnra ^sftfa* 3Tt«(jw *[aw5^it« 
ftratwl i STMT'S fturtwi s^ftfts *fft wfaTi« i 

ft^rra irarcw sn ^ wprorw ^rr^rt»rfc*f?r *wt* oftt®!*, 

srtftm w, ft®R &w *rft<3 wiwr jittotoiow *rftftfa sn i 
*rt£*ir*rKr *j*st«* c^pR'q *j«w ftq =ii i 

f*I C’Tt’IT^fS *tftFtft^ ^ '9 *lT5lt«lT«f»ira <W ^?p C*rWl{& *$$* <2f?h3 * 

Wf»w *{«« »rt?twj ftw , ®W* *ifwto c* ;Rjfw ^ 

*ww* *fft3 « ^vsj «w< «ii*nc?* *njw «t* i 

^{5 %5T^ Cara’S «*1* I 

'WJ mC«T ?t^1 IftWf CJf? ^t?t^93 

^fts i 


c^ft^s c?nt?r ft*t^s^^ *3it?^ 



rofro Rsra m nftfa 

C^lhlsf (tfWst C’WStf 


^4 C5 fws 

n? >i| ^n ^fw^i CTfwt»r sfww fi'iw’’rw 
apro^t* *i«wfw9 anrnr-a* ^331 ?fr 

vs ftoww* *r*1 ^1*3 *r»n c*^r<i-43 
n^csrt^f *raw «[£!* c*ir*$ «i*H *31 w i ^ 
W3 st>R c^R-^ ig*|& mfa*if3 

«r*T* $r i iq-s^cvcw *c3W 

ftftfc ^jfw <«|B 5pfvfe ?!^-5 ** I ^ 
$i*t«3 %ws *i**T ^fs? 

^RfC3 i *<URt <RR '5? stir's 

*Virr%*M i **R *ra frc-tRIm foes* 
«iT&3Tw $t*r< t*3f3- 

<®rc?3rfaifc*r3 <a® >f^R ftftf'® *3 c3 isifo 

c*3R-43 ^ifrw ^ ^1%s *£ir ■£> 

*r»R c*3t3-i» tri ^rSte ^-ft^ifr-s «r?s 
sfowtfts tofe* '& 3faf*re tofo-fam 

if|5pf& 3^31 firCJR I *|Jtft5t? ftlf 2ft« <*3f3- 

tftoJtas 3t3ua ftcara «a? 

^R c*M* srfirc ar*3l *3 4f§ i toss 4t 
j)«t c*3R-^3 «m fir-ifo's ^fts 

*l3tfi*r (ib-8'o)i ftsR >r»r^r 

(^ss) srBtnf^v *u*r w ^c<m *Hfi sr¬ 


c^ft^tn CTt* i >* 1 * 9jitr* ^*ta 

3t*i 4ww orws TOnfoc^fwsi finfwi- 

5TC^r^ 0[C4!> *C*l <s;$f|v® 53 I <q«S*|3 ^ 3lfq® 

3 T»i ^r ^(1 a *^r% Pni srw *ti =n i 

c*3t3 ^fo>3iWt *ft|5 *'6Tt* *nr ^ 

c*3t3-<s3 *ih*» *1 'si® ^*rtw 

Srcfa ifV-^-Ra irtfir* ii* c i i era 
ftt*Rl&t>r f>in 'q*ih *ijt^tB"fir f^rar 

ifs^-i ^«n ^RitV#! ?tff’* 

515-1 '4«^ i -^8 8 H5^5 fii's 5 !?! sitf&sft 

* >r»K f^<ic«i u # fi vtn c J i ‘^ftjB* « 95 »fe 

# 1 ^ -a^f 1 ^ i c**t*-«aa 

C«IC»I® C?HT9-^4 fir4& C5f®5 W fw@t^ 

*?»n ^Sr^rai ^r*rc® ^Nsft ntit^t- 
i st«n ?r>iwt*«i *twi v iTf^ *pbk*t 
iftfu-s sis vst •i-sw w 

I SfWlfltH t«?fPl^ C5Ht<T-^5I *\W C*t*t- 
«N 4f^CT5 *ffW4 4t^—5Pr<*l C^tt>T¥ C*HT ?1 
^ »i*nr *$»tt*ra eisic*! fe^r-f i 

f®wtfl 1 &*|ir Nai 4(^-3 

f*I^3 «ItOj C**r*«Pf51t* >* 8 « 

U*s 3l*C*ra W9»35[«*I «lt**C*rt 


C'sM C*5t9 ’ST** m 

( wm ) 



CB&1 *0R, fal *rf^3 Wfa 

$t*t9 cth v*w<3) ?v i **8* ^Itrvr 

^f*r|S?T 9tff999?lro CW\ 9t9 C9 C5%5 CS9T9- 
39 <2tf9f%9* TOW C^PfST S5C9T9 Wt9 C*9tt 
9E91 « «T9H 3-9t9* 9S9 S9 I 
fc?T9 ^f*W9t9 «tc<i ^b'l'i sjfctnr miftFt? 
3*15 c*9t?-ap|9^} 9Mi *f«i fiprhi 9t9a i 
wfes C*9t9 9fC9f 3$ afa^fe faw $9r9fa, 
<h*r f% *r*ifinrtf i %x*(z f=m ^?t?:9 
*r#ft #19^ 991 R9 m i ^far® ^1919 yj.t 
c?®T9-39 #t99 9*aFtif9W C9tt'9 wi ><fc 

*(^£9 *ft'69l 9t9 al—lff'9 3 f99£9 ^Ttftu If 
cslT9 cita* ipft 9C9a afc i ^-§99fc9 
*H9t9l l9i99l£§9--9jT9 i 1l3’T«f ?fF5 

wpt^ift 3l$tt?9 $9 ^93fl9T 9^91 ^tcw I 

cs*rt*-"tffafa 

0*919-39 f*i^t? at9 f* f%»f <st*i »tsi ai i 
llrsTg m c9t9T9 *9 tstihs wtai 9t9 ai i c 9* 
C9* $r*it9 v>9JTcs9 ^f»i¥trw» i 

«mil5"t? ftw 3r*t9 39 ^9 9«wt9 
■5fij9TTt‘Q9 ^5^99 9JtCT9 ^Btfft *t** f*i: 
9t^ s -39 faifc C*9f9 »TTO ^®9I 

9UI* 9W : C*9t9-39 fn^Sl W 395R ff^- 
9J99Tft f|t*R I ftft «Ut9tt%^-9Tf»l^r 39 99*ll9 
9tfw*l 9C93 I *»T93 91319 «11^9lC9 C5 
C*9t9 $T*t9 9t^?fW9 9^5 nfifa® 9$C<3 
399t9 ^silt^tf%si 9fa I ^909^ 9S9T J&W 9C9 
*9 C«f«* C^9t9-39 9t^t99 9t9^l9 
fa§9Tt'®) *'&9|9 39*» 39919 $1*19 <BIJt9lf%a 
999 &VS$ fsft C9 *B S 9<*?l9 %99 3^ 919*11 


Slt^r® 9t*t9J 9f99t% I C*irt9-39 ffol toi- 
919*1 %99 39*s 9'5C9^ W9R $1*t9 m W I 
C99T9 *S 9^ 99r9 9sf?15Ft^l9 STM ^C99 I 
7^9t*s irf?f9 ^:-(U ^9tf%«T I 

^tC9f9 i^Cfap9t3Tc®f«® C99t9-39W91 fifCT 
C^9t9-39 «*« «R ftH 3^fe 9^»t9 99^1 

Wt*R 9sf99tf?5T—3^ ^tC9 ^t9t9 ®fff 9^>f9 'S 
^lf9*lfe nt'591 9t9 I nitftft? 9f^5 
sraiffl^ C9919-39 9f < VTt9'a f999«( I* 

f^r: 9t^ ^9T ^Jftw C^9t9-39 '®lt9'Q 

f^afg 3t^t9 CSFtt*PF, «m*fW'0t3 'S 9R I 
*fTt9t§r? C^919 #19^19 39^tPf f^f99tCf^ C9 
9t9C9t*E39 ^^5Cf9 99tf? , 5 ^9t9 99C9 CS9t9-39 
^t'Sl 99tf9 , |t5T %»R I 

OT%-5-<*!9 *& 3t^tCf9 ift9 <3?if, 'S 

c^9J[ «n?ri «jtc? (^: «) \ aiiT, c^99 9tcf 

C?9t9-39 C9Pt«f ajTart flc*I51 =(l I 9t9C9t?C5f9 
99If? 959t9 999 39*15 , 9t*9 i T- <, f3’ 

?9 I carter, 'Q CSfCSl? 

C99T9 39 ^fsp9 , ®ltt^, C®?99-39 I ^ 

9rn c 5l9 stfte “Last Days in England of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy” c*i9 «f9*?t9 9t9C9t^W9 
'8aRWf9*rtW r.99t9-3<! 911 991 ^9tl? I 

C^5f% ! 5 , 9f99tl%'3 ffewa, l5t?T9 3t^" t \3*1 
f|C99 I «191 njtftttf 3^ 9*C*llfir^ 
9fiTO:i l S. D. Collet 9fTO "Life and 
Letters of Ram Mohan Roy'' 511^9 ^^9 
9*vW*l9 (^**) 9"9ltf999 *«*> ^t9 9t*f59t9 
Janet Hare-C9 c®f%'5 c^9l9-39 9*f91 

9f99lt^^ ! ^t'S ^9 I f9? 9l^ N -39 9tf5 

C^til5 '9tC99^T'Qt9 C^9t9-39 911 I 

9^9^S 3^ « w l]{5 f§9 I 9f9Wt9 911^ f«t#|- 


C^9t9 f9*l’39^ ’9f9 5 P 
( 9tC9l ) 



4 ?iw $rw ww nfy 
'sjTwbfF'st* «H5-«m fa^i? 5 $i* capir *41 55 i 
faw^ ^TcsrW'QH C 54 T 5 csf^s 44 
«ruf i ®345Tc*i 'srrc*rem<st* 5t»nw 
wqifl «|« <rc $*n<N tor i tf$4i 

c^t^l^tc* «rt*1 ®jC 4 tfa f4C«l4 >lT5t4J 4X44 l 
>►>« 5$c* 

'Q «rf^« 4tc*i4 ffwn ftp* 
%5R i uwl& gfar w ®?r«i « ’T'^w ^**1 
wtracw f44>i> 34^4 5<sr$f4* 5*4 ra *14 
>ew* WT4 «n«*vt«T4 * \ai5T4 snsi 
sf4-c«$ ^ *ism 5$t* ftvstf'S^ ^£44 i 5fe4i 
C^T-nr^H f4*T> ^K^aftsT*-^ 4X4$ «r*p §(41 
nra^i M, 45 c&erc's^ <.>15 ^ r«fa ^m 4 
^c« nrc44 4i5 i ®re s >t 4$F4'* *F5i4 >r*ifa 
^414 4414 C^tiTQ t*H 4F5 I 

31*1 «H C54F4 >15 >-0» «jgrc^ ®fb-4lwj 55C3 
(4 sites *uc«i 4 SfisH , to br«mi 

«lfS>!4 * c>I 4IC45 411441 414 l >IS4*S if 

*rw5 5r*M ^j 54 i nittii/pr r«« 41^-44 

f44§ 55CS (.M JfsIlT >K2J5 4X44 sf5FCs 
•iTw^arraifl c^iu m »f4-5<nn -y '$41431514 
3^(4 441 <SCS4 Nfc^l «{IC^43rfQf4 T4^4M 

«ib\ aresw ^ 5r<s4i c^r-ntfls cstecstf faw, 

^rtlJICfPt f«R «F434tf, NWsS 4i«f4('Sl4, 

^tfwi <rrf4c« *iu«; f$i ten c4 *r«* 

*14C*U4TO 4X44, *l5t4 <.$(4* m\ c \ 4T5 I «F4 
C54F4 f4|4|»[ $P4$F3l4 4^ 4>f44l 1M» ^-4 
'srFC i T4^T'ST4C'4 4J4>lTC5 >lF5f4I 4>4t4 f4l4e 
Sffll ^SX®! 4F4 44* '-^3 *jgfC4f , *irc« : i43ff«T4- 
*15 «tr*i rn 4 x 54 1 *ircs44^t'Si4 $ 341*114 

' S (4 , »H 5^, W* WSf «ltC»R I »jg|4f 


*\H fcft '5jtcwt«t?-<w «itftcW 

filf4^g C4 ^ ^r«41 C4t" ( 1t^l4 f^4%4 C4fl^4 
^TC4fil-^C4?5( 4*1^ *lfil5tn=n ^C4 ^—>+** 
9 ^fC4f' ^t?T4 <1^? »fT«?1 

414 (John Hare’s Memorial to Ho'nble Court 
of Directors of the E. I. Co., on behalf of 
Alexander Hare, London, 1832 ) i 
®r3 ^*14 3T«1 C*WlC4f *^4 *lf^45 8^‘s C4^ > C«Pl'§ 
<.^mt4 4l>f ^f4W!^ I OBfVS C54T4-44 
'an4Hf“ltC'4^ «|:-u« ^C«< ^4-^4 ^^1 

W I *1If4lb*1C44 4fb^® ^V4*flC^ (.4 ^ 3jf'^K 
CSp* 1 ®-^ C*1l'4l^®1 ^414 ^CH4 ^IC^, 
C4< ^t'Sl ’»irc«T4 1 «(1'’9f4 'd C^4f4 I 4C4 
54 '^(C l 44>^tSl4 »tfC®fJg 'd C^f’« , 5 N4)4 ^t^l 
I (.m*W t^Wi * 

>1** ^iC4{ ^4 C54I4 4IM4> -il4>^4 (^4^14*1 

(s)jf® N t«fC4b‘J 4 s N4*r'St4 <. 4 lt4'<P I5W4 I F5N-4 
W4l4F > t'-^4 S8I44 4C® 5*^14 ^CS4 ^FC^ I 
3^8 «j8tC4? 4C4I4I 41^414 ’W 4ht4F(.tf4 f4 ; 4& 
4? <*{r^®r4l4 5IC^ 5 5F4 5*414 >I*s4t? 

«rR1 4F4 I ^'ti 0 *J91C'4 *141*14 t<Sff*IP8»fT 

CS?4tC4*I 5t4 v ir3F^[4 ^4-5f4 »l'«r4-4 , *r-C44 4!H 
hn 3pfH*f C5414, «|ftlC4( 5 1 5t4 54 I 

^4h’«f “f*|4ft4 <2T4V W4> 4F4F44> F4«Kn 
«i: CW C54F4 41C4 44f ^F(W4 FSjW I 5R 
>*•1 ^TC4f ‘^rwV 54541 4WC*I W4 4SC44 I 
f4^4 ^1^514 ’«i: C54F4-'* ( ^f44l4 ) 

>144 *F4C^S *ir«f*4 f$C*R I 5f4 4^t*14 

C4f®4jf>i aijfs c>iT>ri5fe4 «)gr*4 

* 2)44 >r«T*it4s i v .^- ^itc4f 

5*514 s[^i 54 1 4pr^r*i ^jf-nirfe^ c>it>it5l&c* 
5*5f4 2fpsff* ^FC?? I ®t: C54f5-<45 


C®f«® C54t4 f5*l*4l ’5T44' 
( C*141 ) 



9*99 49^ C'S?9»T t^fla ^9 

*fa*p8H 99C@ff i 9» 999 4C49 I ~4f94>'I®l9 9l®9 
*ft^ §i& 99tftw3 *>ur 99rf*i (C95f?r 
'6f<f&®9lf4, >^Slr ) I Jjgq.*: S*f9*t'»rS ifri'OpT 
CW C?[919-49 Slfac w Sr®| C59f<I-#N.|t C9T4- 
0f9 9^1 q9apC9 *IC9C4> (,®f»3-<il9 N ejt^sl- 
9iW CWH 9IC99 ®CsPl 4>f<|9l HlC9>9 I ^v*s 
*j£fC9f c^r^r^tfl 'fl^SN 9fV&lE99 *Tt»J fijfT— 
4E®l9t$ C*HM I 9C9 59, <4$ 99 C^9t9 ^*!lft- 
9f*® C®fVs C^9|9 3i99lC9« C*t3? 9 ,a( # 
fs?*t 31 I C5fs5 C$919 '« 'SU C®19>( C$919 99- 
^Itsif^r 5 ® *ICT? ®I9 fahl 31919$ fosw I 

9fW?T 9C9J C$l9^ *frf<Hlfo$ 9TO «irf4l*r ®f$1 
999t9f9$ sprWIGS f3‘t>9t 5[$|-1 3l$® I 

OTfa-vfl* *f*i*l«i 

'’JJTCtbT? fiflSlCH ..9 C®f»® C$919 
«jlrc9f »19C® r 5ffCM.t -*I0 C99$9t$) $1$19 9® 

^$99*1 $f99fC$9 I 5ff ®9E*F 'iV‘° 9[glC'4f?! 
f®C9*9 9f3^3 «ft?fC8f C^t^ir'S’l 9^9 5*C® 
9t3Sl #991 >*»> ^8rc9f9 4l (.9 c#»® C$919 
'5f99'9 $T99fC9 $$C® 99 49 c l 4-C93 I 

$fa$t®T9 ^9l®3 ®I^C9%9lC® W9T 9t9 C$9t9 
>b-o^C® $f«T$T3f9 919 #9C®C$3 I 
$fC9flf >®Tl 5FT?9t9T C$919 ®l$r9 #59 91491 
$t$T9 ^EtCt fvs CSHf ft# f93f>9 9>f991 JJ3 I 
# ®rl$9l#9 C9WC& 

4 fw? 'Sf^t9 ^*#9® 4# faafac® cm $9 
C9 f®ft ««$ 9J991C9 v 9t^f9 9^99 $19 f»T« 
%5f9 I ^®9f* ?$1 #C®£ ^ft9t^f^T9 

®t9C® ^t9t9 99^3 fafnCSCSj I ^9t®3 

$f$l9 3TC99 9E* J. Hare 3TC99 


fetBPf r 5jfC^ I 9^9®: C$9t9 C$f®®-<49 <5131®9 

5jT®1 C#t9¥, I '5t^C9|9l'9f«1C^ C?91 9t9 C9 ^3 
C^9T9 3tC9 ^*Rf^t3Sl >t>* «|fetC9{ 3pft9?t^t9 
%®13 I r9*§ff9 <99 f^>f3 ^T9 '»I < 19 
<*>m«^SfTGt9-E^ 9t^t9I ^f9t9 *M 
^f%9l 9t3 I •>b->^>-9 <T3 «2J9>tf*l® 

*(9!®9 ®I^C9%9 i !®f^t® ^ C^f®v5C^t ^^[^t®t3 
9lf>1*3l ^ C>f9l 919 I 

^t^t9 cWtir fa 

C59t9 2}»Rt9’?t9 «Ttf49>i C«TC3 ^at^t9 C?t^t3 
C9fC ? r9 I *1C9 ^f^l9 ^f3l Cf9l 9t9 >«9*s 
C59T9 I ^*8 ^C® ^"5 

^9T®9 ®|f‘C9t9lC® C^F®® C^9f9*C9 i 83* C*9t9 
|lC§ 3T9 9sf9C® CW 9t9 I 

f9! C5J-'6 'S& 9r®*)9 9rF>I^1 f^C579 I 
9t®tC®? C5.919 *(«9Tl9! 399 ‘4C99 I •UtflfctT 

f*1 f99 fC^9 C9 C?9f9 f9C®?9 9tC99 ^3J ^f5 9tfT 
f3Sjf e l <P9l5‘C®f^C«T9, <*$ 9T®t f9^T c l ^f9C® 
'®T5.19 ^T34 C?9l ^91 919 I 9tftf& fstfH C»19 
C^9t9 ^99^9 f9^§ f43P9 ^f99l 

913^ ^9 I 4{%^f®1 3§f9l ‘4f9l5 
*1®^ '£199 ®TC9 9^919 ^9«f 5 ® N C9^ ^^-^9 
3Jf9 ®«,4(C3 9if39St®l9 39*91& f3^rc*l9 ?tf9^ 
■51 IS %39 I C^919 ^r?t9 f39^9919 91^9 C*IT®T- 
^f^9 W5F 9 ^TC9| ^ il&tft 95f9^|9 f99§ 
^C® ^49Q ^F9 3P9 9f99l ®f^t9 «R| «(t9 
\SS f o » e §T91 yiJ CT3 (^f*I^t®l *1^C99 
f<99 C9t9, \l <TiS) 9^ft^l®l *l^C99 ^f*ll5 

®99 ^ 999 C?9t9 9(^8fl5 9«fl®l99^ #IT'^ 

C9t® 519lf9® ?9T9 ^TC«1 ^t® C?3 I ®99 ®1^ 


05 fa C9[9t9 f9**l®9l , 9f9 ; 5 3[% 

( C®t9f ) 



c*it33 frc** *t*i fs*i> anitcmr 

Vfc-Sf ^ 31 ti fsrffl *1^3 fl®Ti ST&T31 

3>f3fi> srstcfi wen C3 iwtfa «rf5i o^ifo-cs 
^65 ^r f<(3js?f tor, «f^re 5ft' £*T£33 nfosi 
fire* «{3fs® f^«r i ?s1 nw *g, 3$'3ft3 
iw wtdfa csifo-ft ^*i c3 ^ 

^3T^3 '*i|Tf*fttf& W 5ft M3 3i£3 fbfar® 'aiTtS 
—c**ft firfw f*m *[*; %*$i 

3ftft* cm ft ?tC3 f3aR ^fflevs ^3lfs*M 
3 T ® / 3ft3 M*s CS3R t$ fbf«F5 f3£*?1 C=?T"*tf4t 
«if^ 3t$ft 'eftftSS'S £fC3*I 3£33 *ft flf'Sgft*! 
<33$ 333 ¥*ft3 C^3t3"43 3t^3 'Sftfafs <$i 
TltCif fs*T (on this site was the Residence of 
David Hare )— 4K **f f^rN^* '*it£S i ¥33fS 
•fC* 4* $’3*3 3Tit* 3ffc£33 fft43 Of^TCH 
5ft M3-c«>3ft >rafti w nifas fs«T i 
3*ft 3f5ft ^»l£M M* 3l\5*t 'Sf3[T« I 3C3 *3 
C3, f3ft® ^ 3 v l ? f ^IM® S'SSft >ft3— Ms 

3lS)3 *lfa« M‘s 31&I3 C<bfit JftCMln fs®T I «W1 
3®3t£33 «33t * 333 3|-?lt6s[ C3|3 3 3 £3 M* 
fbfeja fs*l I 3 ft ®ftl 31 S3, ®£3 3%® *|C3 
C*3ft-<i)3 5ft M3-C*3ft Sl§ >1sC3ft 3rC33 
f333fi> <*3t3-43 fftft® t3«r^ 3l®lfS 33C3i* 

>2[£3l®fJ t §1313 C«R 3lWM >13£3t S|E3I*J 3£* i 
3>13 e l 3®3l3 M*s 3lStf&3 *ffo£3 s£j^fS 3 f#t 
'SfftS I 3ft1fi>3 SIS? S I 

^1$£H3E3NlC3 3*'s|l3 C*3ft!fit\ C’Bf'b'S 
t^3T3-43 «ft33f“lfC5$ ^lfas*[ *l®l^t3 £ft3 *lTW 
(jts 3®: iHB^iicsr) $rr 3131ft® s$3t* 
C^33 arts 3»E3 I ^ ^ 3T3Tlfi>—*1 f*6*t ®fW 
3®V3 'WWW C^ft' 333—5fft C^t3l3 3t£H 
^ft® fs*T I ^If'S £31® *ft$ *133®^ «|V^ 


¥ftrt ft»f I *fft^l* 3^3 ^tfl ^*f3 fffl ^tfel 
pftf fs*r I *3§t€*T 3f«lS ^ 3t3tf& %T'«S C3t3 x 
3^3 3Jttf335 3S f 33l ^S13 C^3ft ||fe x ^t333*l 
3C33 (13: Calcutta old and New—Colton) i 

C5f^5 s C^rt^ 3 ?W 3tTOt3pI ?t? 

3T«M 3ft£srftC33 3bfai^ ^^I'efaiW 
C^rt3-43 JlfS'J Sftft ^t^l C^ms *!SWtfi|3t3 
^CW3 'Sifts I ^fJftVT? >8 f^C3Tf^'3-3 3531 
3131 3t3 C3 3ftt*lft3 'siT^ 3^t3 

C^sf^^s C33ft-^3 31^5131« fs^T I TOW 
etfsfcft 3)T3lC3'Q 3ftC3ft3 333'®: 333ft*l 
3tf33l C^3t3-43 'siT^I 3C33 I C^3ft 
3t3£3t33 '■Uftwri-fS^ ^#3 ^31^3 

^C3t33 'Q 3f3tf^3 fsC*M I 3f3C3ft3 3fb^ 
C3^3 'aftft 31133'!^ 3 < 8T£3f ^ ^ 

C3t3t?f& 3^3 «3tf“l^ ^3 I §*s*M 
«lt^3ft5f 3l3C3l*3 3ft ^'s3t^ ^33f5 
, s|?3T(f 31C3 ^ C3T3ltf83 ^t£^ nffiS^ 3fini 
313 1 ^^3C3Rft{6'S ^ C5ft>fTll63 «igi^3 
3^«'l 3l®f1 313^13 C*fC33 »lfw 3T3C3ftC33 
3^13 fs 5 ! 31 I <5iSftT3 331 3t^C35 »fTC3 C3 
c^3T3-t 3f3£3ft3C3^? ^i^fS ^31? 33tt£« 
«IP 3C33 I 313C3T^3 >*«» ^8ft3f3 4f«l*r 3ft3 
^•s5Tt« C^CS'3 l 

<±f3l£3 3f3C3ft3£3 >!^C^5l^T£3 3ftT3J 33ft 
C^V13 ^ftl3 *1333 5j1^T£«if3 ^£3ft 

3l3T^3tfS£®I3 I ^ 333 £^313-^3 & ^1«1 33 
* <.3t£33 C^3ft 3-S£33 SMft C3^£3t^ N C3ftt£3 
3T3 3f3£ 5 ®3 I ®T«£33 3S[^ 33l£^S '»I33lT3 
3£3 ^3 C^3T3 3f33t£33 3Ts3lf33 ^3^1 '®I3’»^ 
C3"1 fS3 I 3l3£3ft3 ^^53 « ^T^t3 

^jfij^ *jq3icn nf3f&^5 3t3t3T3 ^ af'QR 


C$t^5 £33ft %^53^ T(t33 m 
( *13C31 ) 



stwtfs® *it$*cs* nfe® 
f4*t? *ffSC® ftsl «lllfft!l« *IW$ <sj«ft«rc? 
nf®® I 3t?tS §<?tS S SI??, ^ffCSS StStf fo$ 

s/fe $t?ts ^ c^ww-s ’gnm n n i sts- 
cifixw* ^nsc? cssrs 4t?ss Srstc? $f?rcvs 
<&irf®nt n?n *fsc® ^jjcsn ®t*r ®«r i <nrs 
ss stn * 1*1 ^tftrotcs ntn srats ns 
Sitcsis mswttf arm s^c® >*»« *iTOs 
cnenfts *nn *w« «ira ^n vm s wests* n*(si* 

C^StS nfSStCSS 'Sft^J C«W *CS-* I iflif fW 

>rccs c?sts nfsstcss *mi cnsts c*t* arf& ?s 
iU^ i ^iiw cwien * wests* fs|frw?r 
9i9 aprc^f m*i ®cs* i 'stasr-w swcsrs*c« 
WfiHSfiw 4s>t#t facvtn sWc® c*r* *fs i 
$? 3 't®fs *(«i nw e«rqr»*ts a?® 3i?ts 
nc<? m s^cs* i >*** <j:-vfl* mswrCt nrc>r 
< wests* swi s?c® «t®jts3* <scs* i nS 
n*rcs ®r?rs ‘sr^r®* ?s i 4csi> ntn nasc* 
nwrs ns *? cncnWs swn ^rcsJiTOs 
fa»frT-ns rsisi? c*nqi>* fs*i *5jfc*f i tr-f 
ftf^ ns far* 9* wen %^a sSsi nc<?* i 
c?«fs nfsstcss *flw ssen sis snen nrssrcss 
^srst w i«rc*s c nrw^wiaw t?sts-®s 
5fs®i ) swesisws cvnrsnfs ®rs n?*i TOr- 
r^c«r*f i *rws® stswss s*cn <.s?c*ci>s nr?® 
swestse*? fn«i-*(lt <scas n*n^ nfesi ®ftsf- 
Ws i cn>n«ti>s-4 stscsTses* %ts ssi csrc*i? 
*ar^n® $«tf**®tss rn^ajt<fs fas w 
srscstsc*s n fa ears nstwes <sr«fsests 
*cs* i stsestse** %wfas n*sSfc? cto* 
>a**essts 5 S®r®ts scat 4fw* ntm *fsai 
$rsts f**5 $nfs® ntfac®* i awcstscss %$i 


*fsi nt^wr c«pc=i§ *wjru? c i =n *fisi stfoc®® 

start* nsjtntenS nrf?c®^i ^1%® 

sTsrcnr?5( ^?Tt® «nnf^ sitscftwr i f®f^ 
n|%c®JT cn wm'S ^nriPt nc*q? ^t?tw 
evens ftf® i ^ n*Jts swearr?^* 

nni ?^sif§«T es ^<p®ssicn fn®Ts nsjtntd 
®si^ ^grrs srfas»rrnJT fsnjs^ ®rs®ls #tf®s fsw 
sre? i csfe«r5 tr?rs ^arnir^tsn—*r*tw ^r?ts 
^ ^s^rs nsiTntn' ?^c® ^rnmsi "JSfft® i 
4 $ ns sffi «irs errw ^rnf® ^nrnjj 
^cs*r ^r? i nafisr^tfs^i «w-«ss ^ 

^®s enm sH ssfssi ®t?ts? ®mfs® ens «ir^i 

a^s*! ^fsc® *f*C® afo-a ^resfs ?1-4 enC^VS 
stfai ^ ^f^rs n»is sr*ic»ir?«r ens fHsnrw ®Jtn 
ssw i *r® 4cs®sre^s nc«r e?srs-s ^ nscs 
cnnfcn®nN® rs?en^ i ®ictias sTajpnws 
nsev? n*iTf?'® ?^sls n»ics ^arrar '*\<azw nl^® 
e®rc^§, ewrenap s «r c?sts $nfa® i 
niTsle'rv sf&® c?sTs-^1n4’te® fnrn® ^tc^ cn 
e^n e?sTs-® ®nfi?® f^en«r i ^?1 (5s* ^c? i 
stnca(r?c«rs cv? *mw* ?®srs n*rs <ai«p(5 
nrwc>3i ®n n^tns ^i^s ^?1® ?s i 
^fs* ^ ntf mess fnn ’PTcn'&rs-^s 

‘‘Last Days in England of Ram Mohan Roy” 
uc? nfsfsi ’Site^ i |?ic® James Hare 5rt*rcss 
s*f?ts® ^t^s stt^ i James srfen c?sts-^s cs»R 
^r®i f?n in, yrti nni ?^src^ i 
sT*rc>ir?tiTs cv?rcas ns sr c?sts-®s nstnrt 
STarc*ir?tflS cv? Stapleton Grove-iss 
nwtsn TO >wtfic« ®si ?tr i sRe^srswn® 
swwtw-^w ^Rfit CS starts ^651 fse»T 
cs 3tTO csir ’jn^^tes ^®J 5 n?tf?® s*si 


e®f®® cfsts fsn®s^ *sts^ ns 
( esteni ) 



^ I CftffTCT *Tftff * 

9|HtfV7TCn «(&*($ *U$t5( *fT»TC=lfl ff*t* $tftf 
fWtf^ fcn «f*tf *fi fiffWf i «P5:*r* 
Cfflf ft^ff 'S ^^Efl C*Flt&f ^Bftfftft 
^t*rc^rn[C5Rr c*rc?*j *r*if fi i ftfwtfCTf 
f fWff 'e *rtfa3<$31 ftartftf c\stf 
»rff* «ntt*r 4*tf f^fi *f%t%*ra i * 
c*tcf* cfftf-c* Stftfl «fftw ’qfastf**^ 
Jlf«l *Mf I arc * cftcf * fafftf 

csf® 5 ®-^ fff* *fo*t*tf ^tn *ffitffwf i 
to^*s & sit*t^ *fa*T*H ftf*tt*T 

ftfcftsE^'Q fv^c*!' ^tf*nrtfe»r=r i 
ftfCftfWf *ff $tf r* fa^f* 

Stftf c»T:ap&rft fjrf.rrt*' <d* fife 

faf f farstHf c^i *c?r i sr cfftf JT’s’it?- 
f&S <T3( faffTl ifl| f fkrfeera i 

IflnrcTiW* f^JS *T5 -^8 
*ft*t*i fcrfcji ft* cf c*ir**r«i ^fls fa, 
C5%S Cfftf *tftf ^CWTt^l 'Q f tRtf* 

f%c5T-r i c*im»rf ann fefff* %»r, fa* 
f^«l c?4 fft i ^ tor flfcftfwf ifar*r?r 
*w cf *f*<f5 ffts fa, cfatf *tftf fTO 
f«rtrfa* f$fTfo*ff i 

ftal <2f*t*t&ftff HU*]} « csf®® cf*tf 

•fTtH^'t? fa3| Cfftf-#lT4*|C* fl f* 

Cftt'Q Bfajflre <a*f«15’lCTf ftfftf C^5t?l-45 
»imftPnr c*u few* ftt i cfatf-^fasflc* 
Cf*tf-<4f ^ ft^im JREf* ^Cff £fCKT«R, 
*tf*i fTfat* f$TS TOJ^frl 

'Q f$-fVTf*tf f Cffc *fffff •fl'flll f tf I 


«*HEf fl «*t*fF> fe«W—ftftf fftftft- 
faft* cwrwwi 4**1* «£i i C'sarua fa* 
tftwtrwl ««H5W¥ ffctni ffartfrt 

ffa*tat *fa*i ct* i «w^tcfi *t*tf yjp* 

•If C**5f *fftff TJ *ttf 4* 'SgtftC** ssifaf 
ffatf *CT f I *ifo IfiffCT fafa '■Itftf ^tlf 

i y ift*rat ; 5 tiff 

«r«rfflR3 ce&i «it*(fl ^firtl 

^ffl ^ C^tST'S 9f5 ^tfn «T5H ftwft^t f^c^5 
n»ITlWf Jiff TOIf I f^fjf ^ 9 tf <sft 
^C35I «W ’ftaiftf aift^ttf «^Hl 

fftfl t^i «f H ffirai fiffwsr frw «if5f jj* 
ft»RTfl «lft^W fftfl «lfWf I ftd 

<5lR f fllfll *1% 1 ftWf I ■Riff 
ftCff flffl ^t^tCST f^ff C^lftCTttf faff^ 
ff I ^f?C^ $Tftf »If ?tf 

^fflfl «’tfff f^I 4ff^*ff W* I fatfltw C^3Bf5® 
^ ffnr ftaiftf w ^*rfTB %ar^, ffsfsi 
“If C?Cf^ ft^, *wtcff , r , if'Q 
ffC»W fl I ««tt*If ^ ft ff*I ; 
ff'fff ««Nf“tTTfl ftcf ftffW« 

cw5!s $ ?rr%cfs 

5^£® c»tr mt, JTtfrsr fTwtftai frrsf i »r 
f"ff« f^sff fff Tfw ftcff i f^jf ftfffsr 
c^m ^Stftf ^ftftcf f «f 'Q ®t»if 
f ^ ft« •pnf' to* Jif«r *wf, 

*rw fftfTff'if 5(iif fit* ff i *wi 
c^bijs^i <*1^*: ^*stfroNTt f f i 

c®*ucsa f^If ff *TCf «fff c^t* fff cto- 
ffWf ffftffl fwftfc «f*HB*t? 5|itTO 
f^TCf ^fft* ff, ffWt* ^tftC* ffeffTO 
*rm i *rt«: f* ; ftwf *ift*ift? ^flt* 


c*f%* cfftf fwffl ft?* Jif 

(■Wfl ) 



rtwi tost am f^rcar? TOtN 

'o«tc»nr toi «mw ®£c® fa®m to* i 
«r®:*r?r apsK fro wra tr i $t^TO 
carm airfare^ cN afc® ®fin TOinfm 
?t*$ $t*ta few® ftn i c*rtf|TO 

*®*® <TflT«T^t^ 1%®, Jtf'pT* w»n- 

^TTtf«TC 3 ^& <2f®t<TEfT?C® KWrfr WT C=TSl 
^WTO fall fa*1 'OTtCTCfe C3Qt* TO* I JlfJf 
*1^$1 cto *TO *nr ^TO 3 * sirotaa 

mt* ®ai vr i wftrs frwt* fastc* 
$TO «nr *T*r <m w i C*TO m® vBTftC^ 
oitw atTO spgr a., o o o Itan ®f fa* fac® a* i 
factor a* f®fa Toot ‘tot® *tr 
*Tw 4® «®T*nr i*r *ifiiw fail f^fsr 

mffal ^filCTOST • 

4P®t*T5*TT fl COFOTI TITO mfa® 

®l smtfT ®^® fa*(»i«tw **, $TO 

ac*r fa^ara itori «^ffe 3>rTO 
fafafc faw* i aitari «r tf°iz tt 
**an ^tm wyorfft am ®fa®TTO to®* 
oi^'s ®$®twi *r*ife fafan *it*iri ®r® 
TOTto ?iaT*s ®w* i fawn to toj 
ami ®fac® 'StTO Wat* amta 
TOT*® f%5T I I$ItW 3 TO falttTO TO®1 
®ftm f^f=r *i®tw , ro®f* ®m, fa® 
TOI «r«Brt? w i towt fS(«r iftfac® f®| 
ott®**®* fefr wtarciTw ^t«r=n a ran ®c?a i 
®t®ai W*t* C'fl^tWl <5 TO fa® i 

^f%-s?t*fT $TO fa 3 ^ ore TOasftfa fir: *r. 
ufatw ^^c«r Watwi cm] »rrtfwc=% i> 
$TO®CvSiTO ®nr* i tfr®t»TB*tf ®?ot ®f®®r®»i 
fe*rfa® ^n irfa®tOT trow ®®ro v& 


f^far® faw*. Watwi aitfarFfrfc 
'aft*lf® l branfMl* m ^ttc’&st ® 

5r«f ^nfrs ^ri ® ?flr?rr? ftfar« 

wi ®finil ®f*r fsTc^^r ®c« i ®f*r smtTO 
*ra *{fe*rrfe ® «?T? ^r i «rTn»n 
«TO ® tRn 3T«m% wfiim 

sw?fir TOT^r ®c^ i to ^ 

^>Rt® cwra ?taatr i 

a®Tc*f? *f® ^rf^'CT^'Q ^T>it^ ®al 

i «^Tcn?r cTOaR ®ftil 

^tsrc^iT fww ^qaj's »iTf^®cw5 ^from 
'SIT^I® I 3 I^ 5 I 5^ CTO 

'Q ftutonr ^prai ^ i 

*rfcraMt f*i: *l-C^ CJWU ^TIT^ 

’ITO 

fac*rc cm] i fasri «sr®iwa 
«rrt^«?lat f*i: “i-c*<p C5ITO ^(T5 «(3 ^tcwr 
C®r«n sfTTf^C^^ 

C^t^l ^1 epyTO W1 

^tc®T5 v»fi < it’r iiR«n ^firrs i <si®tto 
^ ^taTO cm 

&C5 ^R1 l 

fsi: *1 C?HtiI-<5? f^CSTJT I ^ 

ami *ww wte few i 

*ri^pnsRi® «r®tmTT«rc^ c^to-ow aw 

?5?r C^ 'S®t <> f5*T*f, (SJtTf 

yA f%*5 ®wc«nr m ^ aT^Tcaifl TOf* f®fa 
«®T^lt''TC??J afi[® ’ITO 0#lTfTOSl I 
"a®:^ ^»flc® «®tc*ra '“iTta^lfa 

fa; watfl a®;«c*rtf?® 

artata ta ®’tar?i ami ca «®H5tT *t*r 
acasi; f®Pit <sr®t*r5’tf i ^twi 


c®f%® mta to® 
(^t^i) 



^twi sft U C? <Wt*T 

*ff*i f%ft «r®rt*r? *rc* *rr>w fire 
w« * i c??t? c? jrc? fan? ansrntfrtf? 
w* c^t? *it*w ff?r? tm wn ^t?*, 
oft *rot? «r®rcn? n^? m^w* c^T"^^? 
*f*pf toww ft^rfa® *faro%*R i nt^i 
far® sjfaw* tfifai <£fjf>fa'9 sfat^fan i 

?n*?t? fJTfatf&i* 5flt^t?5f ?T?^RTn it^t?? it® 
»WtV'8 faftfc njfot 1 ? *F®Ttn? fanf* JTt’f-J 
*fwr *fa?i fft's «rajc?T? 9Rfa?i *ra enc?*— 
nr?!?? 5 nsfBrc tfrfe-«?4w fan i *rsT?j 

«Tf?ltf? WTf5S5 ^stc? •[S?® mn* <2f3t? 

fan i *T3jf6 ef®tn-n*?fa 'nfa^fat?? 
wn*s wr? nforfB «f^Tfa® f^?i nt® i 
nattnfa? Bretts &?{% CfHt4t? 'nntg 

^Wf? Cf? C®n «PPft?*l «T®Tnt* 

ftrofft, nTfiHWtft 'a ‘«rT»i* erfan? *pf?r® 
fac?tn ?fac®fan i 

^fTtf? ?fa ?? srfa l ?®®Tnj 

ej^tnt 5 ? ‘ntn’ «Ht*[ *?i to? ? ? srfa ?tfc, »rtf%- 
®tf? ^fawtro fBt* i fro snnt? faett? 

«(?t«f fa*nr-n"nfe? <nft*tc?3 m ‘tffW&Tf’ 
3T? ?T??t? *fa?t? *lft*T? ?t?R I $55®? wt 
fsr«rt^^5 ^mn®* ?t? ??m ?tt?3 i ?®®r?n 

<sr®Tn5i? n?j|jfl?icn <nT?® «tti ?*>n?*tn 
tfrfa® fatn;r i <nwt® «itot? $t?r? ?<?p ?? i 
?t?i ?$? $rc?r? *?i wfopnftff'ft 

c^td' Cf?t?-4? *IT^T HfM? ?I?T|1 ?^?ffan I 

c*fafan <sr®Tt® c^tcij? 'nsRf® n$?1 c??T? 
«r®tcn? nfa® nW*. ’ft??; i 
c®Ttfc' nm?R ewtf c?TT? ?t*H c? 
^b-viob- ^tt’f si-nt® ?t? f®ft «®Ttn? 


’iff'® $fat? nW«* *t?Ri 

«rt®mt? <4^ *H>i c? 1 ? ^t?i? jff^s 

^t»R I 4*?T? ?tt?? sif^S'Q 

i cere*? 'srfJTtft cf?t?-t?! feRic^ 
ntt?ST, ?tftft?C5f? 5Tff^5 ^t? ?tff ft^?!? 

*?i c^tw^ srf^ i f? 4 ! ^?r^?i fm 

?tsrec? ?^t«rtt?? ?rr? ''it^tt? $?- 
n^?i c??t? ?tftft?t^? *ifas ^t?T? 

?rfr , sitf>f?tf^tfffii} ?tfr? ?rtf ^w?i 

^ pfr? »rt?1 P tf C?C«R I <£1^1^ , =It?'S c? 
Cf?t?-«?f 4?f f%>?1 f|«T, S5T?K<5 ^|5 n^t 
?tRp^ i c??t? «rtft»iw ^ ^fB f???^ 

*nsr i ft ?sfoTw ■Stft? Rsft 

«it^w? ^?r? fir?tti^ i ?w^, 

tfl^tnStf, ^5C? 0lV3 ^Sl?f? ^fl? f»( 
'Q f%f?^ n f%Jt i Rsfai ?c?fir c? «wtw? 
^rffotiR^ri cf?i ff'® i Jjffsr c^tn jtwc^? 

f^f? ?U?^ c? JrTRl^l Wl- 

^c*i ?^r«5 i 

^tWJ? f??? Cf?t?-4? ^ 3 TT <s ?I 
^tft? ?^f1 «pfac^s »iTc? 

^1^ i c*p*(T^? ^rr*rc«T srr? f?stt?? 
<gf ?jr ?? ?^?rt^ i 

'sn^^rft f?: “I’t^p «wt?v|CT 
c^itstc?? Bf® 'efrufe-i* 

c^TctV f?Ftc? J, 0 0 0 fire 1 ® 

—^ftva fcnwftol i 

cf?t?-vs? ?^cms ?W ?Tf- 

cftfW? *rf?^8 'Stft? JfRtfsf 5 ? c^NTHR, 
f^f:i?i '®fft?i witf^f^i, *r^t*ft»R 'Q * 1 ^- 
«1f^, «ic?t?rt? ^ntc?? *rft® JTc<T*rf? 
^Stft? Jr®jRilri, fs\f®?'®1 'e f?*i? ?i^*? «if^ 


dfv® c?ft? far®?* •*!?? 
( ^»i ) 



*rfa^& awaits i caat<i-^a4*i 
^1 ^CfTatatnJ ^f*a«l af»ffl aca aa I 

OTHt^OT f^T^I-ft^l 

fWffl) TOa*TOra TO V C5%5 C**tfl »ITOf 

f»ifaatcsa ca feft 4 *sr ^ft^t^r*! ^ftfaas 
%*TC ("An ordinary illiterate man"—Life 
of A. Duff. Para I, P 100 ) l csata-^a 
na ca*Haora fa^Tfa^Ttaa ajt*ttca TOta 
a$ «[Ts*n afaats c 2 pq ^a, fcfoai *ifaro 
f*rfa<s aa ca foft f>wi« ataf>r* TOfa 
^^5 ("An individual without any 

refinement of education and without 
intellectual endowments") I < 5 ^ $^|5 a^ajt 

Cta iMl-anr® i 

*<* aaaa afaai c^ara arow Rrata 
cto a^atcaa to ac?R i f^*5 TO«r, ^«r 
cTOltfr* VW catat$f&'s ca1%TOr *iroa 
TO-nfirro^ri ajTOt*i State* *wn ffcfrra « 
effeta?** Rrfaos ys, is^eRr ^ to i Stata 
Rrfas u$*ra afro Stata ^at*! TOtro * 
fat*ia ^faiaTO afasa TO5 i *ra*tat ajea 
ajfelfrs caf$*jt*r TOc®?a caps&tat«aatare 
*rc? frotwr ssarftea Wa-carata* 
caft* « *r6 ^fffit'8 ft*5a$ csfes caata-vsia 
fawt^Rs « fw*r$a ^aTO aarft aftaTfearc i 
ib-8. $tcar <?sf®® caata-c* cat# TO* 
ffcTO^j-TO ■wiw (aRreata) froM-TOi 
jR^tfr a^*r* Rrwft Rwl-roWta to ^5- 
^ af^'eatanta f*rea aai enrfa *or ®rft i 
aRratTO ssat^fasf att*i atafofoa 'e TOt- 
fir* $ftfaa tot, «to«: vrn’fte&ai ca-aaatft 


i^t?rt%c?3 ^ctot, ca-aa 
a$®, afro c^w caatca fcnfrs atfaai a^ai 
afaroa «raai carrel tot* ^totc afaosa al 
>T^=r afaosa i TO5t* foaw a*»r afaro ca 
atfaat ^rfafS <sff^^5 ^s, caata-ca TOta *1** 
fMt fas awl ^s. aaw aa^* TOaroayiTfaal 
aataTO* fafafc at^osai ^cat% TOtw 
caata-^a ajfiw* a$t?a aw ^atal^a aU*ra 
toto ca$ TO^faWl' ^c«rl%»r TO, *Tta, 
ar^fawr Hta ^csracat^fj i csata ^RiRf^s 'a 
at^Rras TOfoafte Mrwa *1^ ^tTO 

a^a w =o i c^ata-^ia «ia- 

c*iT®iatiara, tojh ^fa^ ^1 

a^csT's, a? asT^ ^cat^a a^ ^*rft[^ i 
^tcara wt^artCt ^taraa aifas 
^TtatRrs Rrfafacaa ^Riai aaTO^ 
^?cata TOcaa ca a^l aa, ca^ a^ta caata 
^gj^sa a«*i %aa i ca%ct?a aw a^ f^caa— 
ata^tata if^a * afaw afwa^ i 

ca% 'Q l^cat%al ^i^caTca ^i^t5 arta fast- 
caa atat a^ai ^ *rsia aaca^s ^^ata ®rar caata 
^Stata a^sta facaa ama t 2 f^t*r acaa i f^fa 
«raBta acaa, ^aiata aro ^Ct^5 ei^rafe cafaa 1 - 
<$a ^i^a^F ^ai a's^ac^a faa^ carfax ^a 1 1 
^ <a^naa ata*i «ta^a aa^s: f^fa acaa ca <s- 
c?ca TOW *(c1 ^ac'fl a? waa'sta 
a^ata ca^iaj TOta ^atfta—TOta wai 
'atci is^ai^ Bfaa^ta •ra a^r® ^Tcafaaar 
wfiw TOffo a^ai c«faiaa fafa ^tcw 
( “It has been my lot to have attended a 
great number of Public Meetings in 
England, and If 1 recollect—It was the 


csfaw caata faro* TO* aw 

(*•*) 



custom for the Sheriff to sign the petition 
on behalf of all". P. 75-76. David Hare, 
Pearychand) i 

*<t 5*^5 nscn C55t5 ®t5c® <snt»ra i 

tort Sw'as c^sts-45 

fenfifes nfipjfe n*F?is i $ 51 4 $ ®T5c«i 
fecsrctnTnj cs, C55T5-45 *r3 sPhrJi >iww c^rt- 
45 4-^T ^T5 C*1M1 >|t*TT *rt*51 5t5 =Tl I 

C5 $5* C5t*f <SR$® >P5l-*lfif®05 Tf«11-^t*i1 

w, ^nrts fiwrfWi«.ntnfins fe**$ cn Cft 

4H5 f%»T 511—'4tPT4t«t5 ®T^ ® OF® <apT s 

$font5 c*ra* a^fi> fiputilsl \5t5[i fen*rfi to* 

I wtff fil’Sf-l TO >Ttn[t55 50® 

C55t5 forrsft nifireis caA cn*iTO5 toe®* 
5E«t5 nfisg nfifa® fiOT* I f^fsr fi*55$ *TT5t5«l 
fa®1 erf« ^fil5tfe*R I S§t5t5 TO151 TO 
f%5T I fofa C5t&t$fe 

^f%c^s nffsre* i fidnsi ® aptvitnai <®tn^ 
fiftc*®* I 3t^l5 TOfi^Sl 'Q TOm 4® 
fin C5 tftTO® *fif*S TO1 *5®r 5^5 
( C55T5 #H'4V-'*fTtfl6>, *(! ) I 

C55T5-45 5t«fi 

<$tn«iT tow *f*T5t^ to ?5 i csratm *pfife 

*i\ *itfar^ *t?i5 wtfit fiwi 

«f^tCT5 n-nT? 5 ? ^afn^ nfs® ctos>[ awn 

fefc»PFl n?tftTO 5tn >*** $m 4* *W 5t5l 
cnmt^fec® 4$ fitfn c*f3f ctr, t?T5i C5* 
f?C*ffi ®tC5 C55t5-45 nfi 1 ® n5f5^ ^fisl ^53f 
*)?TC*t5 5B*1 'Q a®t*f 5E5* I ^5\ 

*ptf^5 C5 C55t5-C5S *TOt5«I ftft** 

*!■—’toi ^5Ti 5fir®cw i 

9fjt5*|^*t? ^ cn5TO5 5fi<® C55T5- 


fefirfi® tos or cssts 4ftstfe* 
ortnt^fes nro firoi 4ft5tfe* cm*rfife* nre- 
*PT TO CnTOn >154 fin =Tl I t^ 5 T 5 W* ’$ 1 X 4 
4f»niti5e c>i|jttI153 ?\w 5^ i ^T5t^ 

^C?, J| w? «rrfQ5 *tT5 5«.>;C55 Wit * b * 0 '® 
^|8rc4 C55T5 CJffJTt^ds ‘^fs||5 mt^i’-45 

*f?9 I ^dc*l5 4C54SR >If^» 

4^ 4 fii85 5*^ fin—CJTt>ftlfec^ ntkstW '■ISSI 
cnrntlfefl s?t4rcn * ^g^tfic^i2f5fit»i5 4® <attj 
55*1 fi^tP4 I 'Sffis fe^Pwt^V fistn 

c*rnts n'fifBg 5^5ts cn\'5tni 

5^ l ^T*T«l n% <2jt5 «5 5t5^ C55ts 

<4? C*T*rT5 ^fifes fiw«l I n^ia fira Wl 
a«frir fi^-afctos ^ n‘5tfi , 35 
n?tfi^ C5«t5-c55 qrstsi ^'<ni ^f®- 

Jltft^ fifif- 1 ® ^f*l5l fifi^s 4fi5lfiCT4— 
C55t5-45 fi^PTOtS -a^ ^JfKCn cn 
^5tCW— C^M'Q I 

c®uts 'G 4if3ppt«T5t5t5i 'sota ?lht5|^it»r 

CTT>11^^ tTm] 

felfistn c^sVa cbIi® *|%tt4 

cnini?fe 

55 I 4tsre ffi V Q fe41^>»V55 ^af^5 
^rnc ^5 fei®p* fin i « 5 ts 4 ? 
cntnt?fe?J >T5i feiR, C5^t5 ^tnnl^rnc^ ^i?ts 
fecm 'sttcw i cntntlfes 

«J5n5itn 4fin WTill 515 C5 C5515 >W> ^StC5f 

i 4 f cninfifes n'»T*nr nf« i ***. »^U 4 

■It® ^C55l I 4^ 5?.nx5 fisfil 5*fi, w * fifi ^n- 


C®f®® C^5t5 fiwrt *5t55F <ST5 
( 4^1 ) 



jfftfrovw sfwr wt*f « fe*r-»iftfTO8 
>f*T3> f*CTO I >»Tl C^fltfl*r ^ 

CJTt>ft^ *° TO TOC3TC tfSfaTOl 

■sisfls to i c$friN <smU frotTOfe *\U 
«OT5tW *T*fsj ^ fiffato* TOfafolM 
cottons *r«t*ff^fl toto -STO ^cto i 
<STOH^ *rt«f’ITO$ CTO *TtCTOTO TtyVQ ^TTO 

^froi fefa toeto toeto ?*fo?fro irwi 

J3TO TOR I *fH TfoR ^ «*IW WJ TOTO— 

cv%m tot fWfroftTOR ctot* rsg 
frof*$ ^cto 31$, froifSre «i<« 
<4$ kw ^TH ^frotETO i f$ft ^wr *it^t?- 
<8iTO ( Sir Rayan proposed the health of 
Mr. Hare and averred the great sacrifices 
he had made in promoting the cause of 
education ; he had spent his own substance 
in supporting the education of the natives 
of the country, and was deserving of 
the highest praise) i ^<SC9 csf^s 

ctoT* "TO *pt*RH Bfgr TOtnfror 

*!$l3 f^5®^5l «^t*[ «pf?Tl ^eto c?, 
TOT*rfa ^tTOa a fos «f«it*rl ^frotTO, ffcfSf 
c^t^fT 3 cto i 3t?T?r c? *ifrot*i c*i^i t| 
Tffor. cto to *F5T*rfo toto ^csre ^Itotcto, 
vw ws =rof i $st* to wto 
«toti*eto *p:*ps ^sTOe? croft *i\*ntrwr 

<roli> csrft-?spte «rt5i tor i stfa toI 
TO TO ( CW TOTO sfrl c*p3p?t^, **8® ) I 
CTOft’TfCTO ?CTO |fift TO ^TTOCTO »lf^B 

to cnw^f* rowl $ftft too <rfroi 
^toi #tc<r ^'3, cTOTO ^tn foft 
oftftro Ms fefrfaro —to 'TOTOeto wfti 


f^*r i cro*r roro-re froro $TTOe^ 
*p:*p: TOWtPnr to ro„ c*im*flo TO%o 
ctoi to$esses i cait^cro ^sjEiift s$co 
TO ?ft C? CTOft TOftOT »SltTO TO3 ^faC^S 
, ®l'o] ! 8 %*R I 

croft fprm &$ft *tt«w 

njfttb*ft ifos ftfoo ^TEW C? CTOft 

4TOft *iTOf*ft 'TON ^fw* *ifciOftft toI8 

^fa TO5( i c<5f«r *tfaiTOr 

(•>*.■».wo*) 4 f^3cv wifro ctoT* 
vfhV'W aw^ «4lfTOTO I 

C>fC^3 csf^ C^3t3 
•ffro-^frotfi fii: 

a *(^ff^ ?t«t^r to^« Gift to 

ff%C35 ?W *5*TTO—s*1 C?filTO 

^ ^Tfta ’iwi i frofe 

f^f^ <itc3^ ct, ^tstfihrt 5 ? to? 

*TOETO ^1 Wt=Itt^1 **\®WVs\- 

*(^ ert^tc^r Wfl c?to1 to. ^W?TI 

TOtf^TO *ItW « ^t?tW5 ftC 9 ! ^51 
I WWW ^WCTO <2tf^5 *itftf3^ TO^It^TOT 
TO TO I ftiTO ?T3iT3 *W m?T®f ^11 

Tt^3lC^5 tSTTOCTO ^*31^31 ^ 

m ^ttoi s ff%*iT»r ?r^cs5 c^tc&t 

^ i CTOt* f?i « ItoI* 

r<SPt^ ^PlC?3 'Sit^fTOl SMI 
^?Tcf3 ^ ^fi?l c?to i ^*n- 

*SotCTO 

^1 cTOta ^r?t? TOi frort* ^f^- 
$)f\ fffCWf3*T SFt^'C^ JJW *1^31 tr i *jfro- 
Wl csf«® CTOt^"^9 «5i5*l 


csfro CTOt? fTOTOl TltTO «TO 

( ) 



aws *rcg «TC9ff®*r stf-mg «retfei 

5 as ^f«w si *rrl99i 4^ws s^tfl-c* 
s&sTTlcs ^stoics* mw *itilft5l c?s i fag’**! 
*f9 C*9T9 3FI^-C* *ft?1 £ 9T#tC<3 C*fC*T ft 5Tft 

«t»n-^ c«rfaro *rts i sftws ^fecvrftTOF ciftn 
wft *w ^fari cw i Sfoswj "TBTfw 
ssstgto fewt* stt?9 99afar5 S9t$9i si 
591 5^9t%r i stfts wsfSr ws’sar c?f*9l 

C59t9 SFT^JTS ItCT StS 'Q 21591-9^ 995SJT1C* 

st99 sift ^f^nn fws sw ic*s i ^f*rai c??h 
* a#-<n9 *ri w?tft*i ifhi ^ruffac! sftgi 
fare <srrc9«rs iw i cwu ^fac?9 *ftsi fro 
Stfasil ^TC^rs? iW ^Bt^tW9 9T9 mfts 

sfasl ^rtc^® spts i f^fsr gc*rs, ^T^rcif?r 
^«fi wtgi c^-’sit^ ^fare* «w *(fac*f 
'ifacsN ifire *itcg I i#PT 1 «WS 'ifwM- 
stfare »fafl fftf 'Q c*9Ts *(S9TS 

*fas»rs-««r fsifc ^ttss i gfasss-^g unit 

> n 

ftfww fafssi ^rPm fareitf scss ts. cvrrg-«fflr 
■iffccsTi ^sttg fafs ftfafc sT?tre fa si c?fasi 
'srtfastt'ss cs gf^ffere cits sfa i 

ssre: unit sgTsscs ft ^rt^tc^s si fasi ^fa- 
sMTsifst arr^s sts? ftit9T*i1sci ss« sjfarts 
itstftre f5nrrf^»r i c^stg * stf - sg grig &*r 
fafaft ft^m<?ts gjfeg fasti ^jph ^stg vs 
sKs si gists ^ftws *(sgig ntfc* sgts cs&i 
gs sift i c^stg * w\$ eg Vis ^fats 
SCI iftsl sfasSS-i 4 S fall? W^S 5 s, gfasgs 
«Wwi w sfare ^fistg stss— 

SOTS CS, fttf9l CS $6519 fa*CS 'sJtfo f^5T 
fif^t*! *rt^ i *z? t ?rf?RiR 

c^rhr « fttf-w ^ jfavw * mi si 


stirt^t* wnw c?s—?t5«i nr® 

f f*T?n «JCTtUJ I 

c^t? vq 3pt^ •ims cs in^fr-mts, 

sit^lwftw ^f»f- 
smtlt ^ *(^c«t5 »i^f5r«r ^trsi 

«ftc^ i iaft s?t*rtnr ssti^si ?Ts 
jrr^t?*! vfaTj? sw i ^wt® *ft^itl «Wfll 
m *fofl stw i swifmn 
«^tf»i^ wts wapiNtfltw ^ 4 fast* *flfl 
w i •rcwf%«f yt^ y 'Q sTtstfl s\irt ^ ^rsft 
iiift ^fsr-^TRg fs^csi 'sitwt^s *fir®ftws 
—^ ^.tiwmwg sf^ft w i 

ffa-ERrR sjt*[tgfi» *rtfwt5si ss9T?r *m 
fanfretil %8apr-J)?r S«r*ff%C^ 9f^«fcsft ^sp 
is^ft ^^9iTs ^fsfe w i cof^s «it?r « 
•rewfwi srtf-is* srw wtos i 

«rewr ^ab* ^tc^9 f®C^99 SttS 
sifi*ft>r ai^Rj ^tcs wtftwtstw ^^r-Binfs 
?pc?is i ^vDt ^fsr-mtcsg sgr 
C9 ‘stlcs^i’ OP691 ^^5, ^t?n ^f99l 

C?^91 ^9 I 

^7 

CS9T9 ^I1CI?9 CTtSW 5PW91 C9t^9 C*Rl ^f9t95 
f?|9l ^^84 «>-4 C9 fstSr ^C«191 C9Nt3Ft^ 

ss, >n^9i < T wsaff^ ‘sfrcw i svro: «?sap% 
I5i95r9q 9sf?9T^ 95 ^99^ ^tC=T 5»fs ^C^TaWtOf 
?^a ^T5t9 C59t9" 

fnfwrftOTs— 

"f®tC9 ^99 C9T»T) f S^aFtSW ffOT <211*1, 

^'S st^g^ CSC9 Si C?ft9^ts \" 


C®fw5 C59t9 ItW <515 



caata caOTtapts a^OT $tsta Hfwl *caa «ls 
«iaa^Sta fas I $fs caata-sfotfas CSfsarOT 
^C'S SS ^^1*1 a^ai StS^JtfS*JT*fc s 

St^fS *1T «T8 SS I 

$tata *3$ V3it^F SOTS—CSCt '®^ 

jf^ta *pj5«i fas 511, *itsTc* stfscs afar® 
at-e i atfaa stfiwt sal ^ssl s^ift 
cjjstcascas ‘a^Hs’ <2 OTs sata ss sfasta^ 
^tai fsfs ^sjcatas stits i oral attests 
CWH fs&WT S'gatS a^atflOTS i 

&ft at-a®OT si *tscatfi* <®tsta *s S&s 
stfaa aa ste i 

CPtOT-43 «i$F5 

c^ata stcas stfas Hots af%ai ^sspf® 
<5tfc$ 1 <® Tata qpa sa s tata '® e iTa«?la *hoti 
^ faat'Q “cipa^^Rsar sfa^ia <®*tsta sH- 
ca«T fscatfssta *» $:s stst-i sal a^atfl*T 
( his inveterate hostility to the Gospel) I 
fssstat s*ot ft^teiOT ft®wa caata 
f??c«a 'ssraqtsiM'is fssOTta sfs sfac®s si1 
t^ta <sw*l % tarc<ra states s’tsta itcwi 
atata s^ai sHcs i ^sastcsa cssi; smfaatst 

c? cwstcas <«mcs^f3OT ^fe^»R-4a vs 
^Ftat:«T casta stcacsa \ot *ft a*r® 
stfaatflOTS 1 c^star fassta*! st* N sfastfss 
^c*ia ‘<st*HSts’ ftsis fsrea sot «taa 
^fat'® css sH i *tstf **p*ss sfctsrt satis 
fsfsstcss, casta stcas ca sifo* <assl 
f^fa cstss stares si» ssWt cstststs sc®a 
to casta-vpa aa state* cas $ts 
sstftffsre cits si fast fss* m « f*»$ 


sotcss ssjas’t awe carfares tfiats fsss 
<jfws cits cassias—«a^ $®v cu stcacsa 
fs*& < 2 OTOT sfssi stfacas I sss^e atre 
area ca, fssststii $ts-sstfs< 5 fsre sftata 
S«cn[ sstfts ^far® «i*fats ssts— sot* 
estates estate* cits caeai aa (g:—David 
Hare, R. Mitra, P. 24 ) i 
ajtat5> fas af&®> caaia-^ta^lc^ *^w. 
^ata caata-sa ^#ta ^af^f^a ^esa i 
fa*5 ^c^wa Its f^cai^s ac^itatana 
'e acaat® cats *ih$ vsa*i acas i awtas 
aa*v asfatsra caal <asa*s afaat%as i ataae® 
catcaa wat^esa ca\a%~*i ca 

tfrhfsl-s^i aa, caata ^aia ^nf^'® Hots i 
wslatsa ‘^raas’fea'e fsf2r fac*ia «p*ioti ascas 
(Ts «8) i #1a^c^s ^ta'Q f®rfa^ a^atc^ 
ca, caata-iia a *ja na casi: sis caata-sa 
ats^ca sitHai as i ^w.^a stsi 

atatarscaa, efasf ata ^t^a, asaa «r?f® 
»ra «fta ’Tie sa^ arfea *ra-c»[t®tatsi sa* aa i 
acs aa casis si; sot's c*ia cat^si pffasOTsta 
sf®^ a^atHcs* i ^tata *ia- 

anfM OTOTSFStS flcss I 

fass-s*^ 

^tes caata ^ ss 5 &TV s^ai ®tata 
af®a sTasra fs: c$<*? faapa ^cas i ^ eg 
^s'lata a<5ta1 %ss t ^ §OTi a^c® caata 
orfir caal-caFfa aTastca at^ c?s—^atr®'Q 
Rsf^ aa ^ata ascas i aa aa^ ^tai area 
Rsfs caata ^fc§ ^a>ft> ^tfssi fstfa 
?pcas i atfla c*it®1 aai'tsa sis s^tft afafe 


csl^s caata fa*r®a1 *ataa >aa 
( afaw ) 



’nft ¥& nfft nft ftft «±rr?r • • ®ktni nrrs 

aw new, ^?i «[c^ nm ^irrtf i ifi^fe 
ntwi'Q ftft ft a? nt#!' «fn$ nflnt* ngr ?nn 

ntW I n^TQ '3*RTtn f?C<3 w I 

fanlftsta 'Q araft^na 3?td £f£? M ^f|*i 
cwt* cn #tnw ft:n *lii new i n«nn: wft 
enroll ^TT^^tcir'® tfRt* cnrnnR *$irtf|n i 
n%<3 <Sfsf cnR'Q ^t9t e l ^ ^*1 ^f'S^rl'Q f*T* 
5^ft* *t<W 3>^E'3 nTR I WCT ftft 
ftcncn aftfirei c«rtwl *fwi <mtn ^s |v 
TOT* nm ftni new i c*rc *rfn ftsr ntf! ftaw 

nf«1 ftft fevrfcw ni nfaent* new; 
ftw4cw $tft c'F'Q^fi <s’tnt* to ntscw 
nrn to w aft i >* 8 o $tcn cnrt> 


f«ntwte^-<a* ^iti to (nfrot*) fa*j* 

TOt* n* t*t* wwt* ft* nw V i 

new cro fin nrfro *.••• fctnii iPtncw 
c*re wnr ft ft ^ nc? nt* new i 
even «nrt?r-<ai* toto flwu 

cwtt lira ftnS neTOt* n< ntntnj 
nvu* new w;, ent 'stf* n*tc«ft nnr new i 
cwt* nrc*cw *^j* n* tfTnr* ftw n-nft* 
ft* ^nfnfc f|n ft^n nt*i wtfl *t* si 1 ^*Tw 
sfancai nw*i ntn cq cwt*-«w n*nft* ftfn 
nwit* ntn nt|*tf|ens {5. t. <**. &t£r i fcft 
^natwnten* toto nwftfr njn*t*$Tf1 
flensi nRtn njnntew nfron lit* nvsn 
fin i 


enft® cwt* ftro$ nt*n arc 
( iffen ) 



C5%5 <33(3-33 

*s<t 'erttft 

n*r (*r* 


sp^htl CSfaa Caat3-i£l3 ®3 5 3 afeRTtNsa i$a 
artm *rfw, 3§a *tf3ti rbic* 3e®r, 
^f?i(fr CTSWtlt I apT 4 SStfalfel *lfato I 
C3ata-<£H 3t3l %®r *NKs«r >33 3fa«waata3 *33? 
C§U?\C$'& it f 35 r& fatotoR I C 33 t 3 fal ^R 

3 $c»r 5(1, toa c^raMra wi *TfB»f 353 wfi 
>*•. jflw, 5C*i <3RR atataa at^at41 3»!3t«ta l 
atata a*R 5®ic§ ^ Ifsal C3t"*ito atwa t 
cafaa c^ata a^atata crac*R atsp? to- 
$tHl i ata atfa'f'Q ft*c*iRR to 

^arc»R, ^ir afa-Rataat $ta art* R?r i cr^a 
at^Ria *>tb caataa ato $Ta 3aai i ataw 
afa* C*IC«R aRtaftttft 3l*1 atotW 3t3-C3l 
atotaa aaa faf&i aftrt&wwa attoi fa* 
fa*arraat»ift3 ^ aftfc atca *****' 

C®faa C3at3 ataCTRCTa >3t»R I ^R 8 cal 

> \m : *taftt3 Wrta CTC3 *tcatc3a rtca 
to 31 * 31 , W *C 3 F 3 R 'Stfcafl Stfto Cf«m I 


a33*f3 *3*S 3t?*ltofC$ a 33 fgfe«l aft*3 «RR 
*tarRi, atataa ^toftR'r a<R <& ^artatral i 
csfaa c^ata cw*r ^ onfci ca*f i *f^aa«R- 
*?ajt'8 c^i, a^a fat w® *ter£t 

—'ail to ate®Ttor*fca aal a^artai -taarat 
cats* fa®R ^la aata 44aR Rcata i afaa a^ata 
cats f?t*R $fa a^ «r*itcaata^ fa: $ csr-ca* 
ib-^o attR i warta <a* aataa atoi a?a caa*^, 
Old Hair Turned Grey. 

CSfaa C*a1a-<3a*tffta Jf^R *tfa-a*»itt*ta a«ii 
<aatea *rfc*itR aa i to <ataw atf-w 1a*ttaa « 
3a f^csf^zyR, Rt^R 3*^3 4-C^l3 ?f33 

C3 tofl^R to, c*\ 3fC® PI-3«tRk 
to«R f-t’ft^i'l^flta faa i atal 

^S^t a^T^R ^ C^^-153 »i«W c^stft 

iirvsi at to csfas c^¥f3-(^ is^tR^faw 

jrtniR 5^5(1 a-h^ 3*nw i ^3 vfo! 

<ff^«it38R ^ ^t38 ««»8 *& f*ito 

flflhr i <5& »[3^t3 ^arj csfaa 

^ta 3^31 aRR i «w|Sr «f3tf-(a 33 5fa^a(«& s 

c^fc^-ui 1%|fiw n^, 3t$ ib-oi atto 1 

^5* *f3( 'Q cafaa c^afa-iiia ^33— 

^f&, 3k»itc«fC"} a^i atar®, f*t^t3 c^c3 

^3Jaaf JtfotfcT ^flJTR 3^1«T f3C"I3 I ^ ^3 
3t* 9 11 «I5J3f? 43tW I*lf*f33i 353«TR— 

3hiatal >b-«i 

S)^5 <&f§* G83t3 

fereatofa, 

m, 33i( totsat® «t3tf*ta ^a, a35i^ ^n^a 
tot3l atatcfa w$ fa®ata toto 3 ^ 1 

^«i3 ^atwa ^taf #r nf%aitc c i 3t3qt3 «ffa 


cafaa c^ata R*ia3^ >3t33 -sw 
(%tto) 



^canr, to toto 

TOff* •It'OTl frsftS TOTO* cafi^f TO— 
frwi1 ^*r?tfR ^•tro to®^ ^i ^ ^ 
<3j^ cm{w to* cTOaw nro c?to 

w sift, ^sff TO tor TO 

fa*ft5 i TOtro i|Bgi, ^rf TO *rR to 
m ^ c»iTO«i few TO i «$$ cm ^tTO 
^CIWRRT =lRtPw *RC»nt< fa»TO TOTO&W 51 
3H <nTOro to »fTO TORI wt*t=rf?i #tf&?»rfe*r 
^TO. TORI TO1 snFsafK^ *wi TOra§i 
*IW TORI OT TOatfo ^TOTO <sWfa tffeTO 
w *at§TO ^*51^59 m TORft* fatTO TO^ 
i&i wtsrsn toii TO, ^tnfa totto <£ arNsn 
TOto 31 1 TO?1 TOR TO TOTO 
^psillW ^ *fatC€* $*lTO &1 TO TOW 

TOR *nrft «i«HTO -mil to 1 TOsi < 4 $ 
TOrai TOasTO to TO^r <r, ^rfs^l ^ ^ = 1 ^ 1 - 
^t»OTf stf^ff« toWr tot atftaR ^?TO TO 
TOutfe ftfa TO«f ! FM #I*R TO ^faTTtc§3, 
fefe ftwi-^froF wi^r to sr[*i TO*tc§3, 
TO TOTOR tojph -sfya ^ 

TO $Rfa WTO <3Ts 4C*r% TOw* *1^1 
TO3 TOfl cntfcrtc^. #t «tR q«i 's *praarc 
fa* *isr*rc *v i 

■*Ni TO *rfttwi *jcw «rTOi **? TOr* 1 
*lft«1 TOfa*»tR TOTO TOT $*? TOTO 
TOTOi^ *TR toto *&TO nv ifa *wrt 

TOcTOi to*— toto-r, 

■sisTO^ toto^ fan 

TO«tRS?3 ^TORlR 'S <**8*3 
<5 R% $5*3*F *1* TOfaa ] 


«wctt?m» 

art*wtanr TOsw-to? fas fan vtfa 

TOn f^wsi ^tafl, cro 

^tTOf? *t<fatstfti ^H1 ^f? ^rw 

^tJTR TOCTOar I dfc crw 

^tsrt^r ^cti<f <rvfnrc *iw tii'ic^s ^1^*1% 

*\fkv 'sitc^rtB^-^tc*! ^f%rs *rH%»rhi ct 
TO m ^Pw %fa\ ^ta ctR^q 

^ftn ii1% ««* 'Q 

ct%t vwip'sr «ffwfa w^iIt^r jRcntftTO 
^rc< f s f’Ftfwtrg toiTO—w 
’NtTO—cBiR Rc^c^r ^t%®ttsr 1 

«aprc*t?vl*i, wtf^r ^fers c^ 

?^tns. TOR BtRatnr 

f5pi»i? 2f^f5a 1 ^iwf% TO TO <M^1 
5fefca *itor, to ^ cq 

vfa TO TO 9 !? 3|1 1 ^ W* ^ST’tfac^ 

?wi ^feTO Bt^^tf^TO *fts-*fTfTO ^twrrc??^ 

4(aTO s*Rr TOc «5 1 TORtwr c?iTf^t’ti 

TOTO*r?i §*\i\ ITO TO^n TO TOret^, TO^ 
^stTOt TO4 (?*icTO arm CT^si « *itohrtow 
to^ 1 ^w« TO ^RTO TO 

TO^t^ra^ $*t* TOTOt^TO cri^lw 
•mfwwi ^ai ^>it{TO 1 

^tfjf nw TOITO1 fellfi TOR 

TOtc^ aafMfcl >RC^5 ^stc^a, TO C*f^T®t| 

>inT^a ™ta « PifTO caflli «aTOf^t?r «wcTOfl- 
?(^a -«iRTO^ TOR Btft^Rf 
TOtCT wRl TOI^w, TO *Xfk ^t< cTO 


csfav c^TO fTO^ TO^ 5f? 
( TOW ) 



? /Wg i toa ftm stgtor* gro 

*ft$ratg i *r®£ ^itfir ^rfa^a i 
*(TfaTO ffaft TO* w 4? cAfam fa I to* 
«ffa ^tn^fCTTsr 4 $ TOtf* gfa 'gtf* TO* «Phrc=nr 
c«i*fa *ra« *w* srf*tc**Tft* *nt* **fi *f** i 
*rt fk <& jr*t?c* TO* ^-f»T3c^ rfsj *f**i gfa, 

TO^ ar*t*t« atgtor* gtai-*gc?* fe*tro TOa 

Wit* *tt* i 

toTOph, ^fat* *ifa*ta TO* faa 
g^i*1 art’Rtt?* ^*li(cill* *gFl ^*1 TO* *1?^ s§fB^5 
gfc* 5d i *itfi **t**$ «rTO*w* *** tow 


gtft*t* Wftit <*** ca&staf#*?Jf 
TOT TO* I fal TO Cfftrofo 
. fH’T'itW c«ti TO«% *pgc»£ 4TOtc»f TOrc 
TOfta ^f*ro &*tfva *$*ftg5(, *<r »ro *f*ca|g, 
*ict gtgtw* •rt*r TOf*a, TOc** 
to* f*t»w nfrffea *** *fff* 

TOarm TOffa to *t**t* *nifartR «tgtn gife 
g^, TO 'ggtfltM **1 **1 gw ^T* 

c^t^'e §*it* wfacafg sii i |f%— 

5*(^ C*M , Kl*‘l, ilrO> 

( TO*) cafaa Cg*T* 


cgro m& cgro gftgc^i gfa ’ifcTTO sc§rTOra f*rc* c*tcg5j 

cg*t* arftg* art®* TO c*ta TOTOtasi i TOtAl' *tcg* cTO cac® faft srffa 
fTOIgFra TOTO£5(A *tg cat* ^** $t* TOA-cTO C*(fA fa* *1*1 a*l ga i 
cggt* gtc*t** fa* Atlt* fat aft** g®!, ate** "faga fafg gtsfcg cgcag i 


cafas cg*t* farTO at* 



jrswjrftasr fFrrtr 
(wf&& (wrv 


TOra^mtW 


«1n SR 

re refas rents f^re* re jprn ^ 
<3tn$s$—ntre nnt$ w nre<5 i 
nrfttnfr fa 4 * s^res an I C®fas reStS-CS* 
cwnfa 4 <fsr ntwnft "«t^itJjt5^” m fare 
^r nre i rentn-ian n^tn^ f|*i cvcai 

4 &f*r* ntnil rere nss i 3Ts 3faf?&. n«n 
^«fr $tre ^reren rec* *fa *’cn cnreft*! i 
$tn 4 $ JpStnren nwi ^*R fa[ fa, ni refa 
CntCS SCa nrefa iS'S^fT? I $tn fatS 
fapfafo WCST CSfa* CRtS-re n^faS «fi^ 4Vs 

fan—*M s^fa 1 

^nrfr ftfas JWJfaCR fafa faia f*tn 
<ffu I StSFire 'ttS ’TtB 

C*Tfa reft C*n um?3Ul 'WtfllW 
>RMt?r ^reftna to i ntfn fa ares refa 
re sRSfatreH vnfa* ^ fa ^RTO (tHu 
S^l^tS <Sfa ^^tnltn nfcal1 

!vre ^re^re Stefa nnftr c^uft-c^F *wpir 

^5 ^ rett&$ I Tn Wftw* w 

rentn-^n ■stfa fa*F5l *wi nrel ntn 1 

C^rfa-iift ^PRSt? ( i’ll 3?» >*8* ) <*t&tfa 
OTft TO PT-ta 4W3t« &tn*?hret?TO "CV® ^ 


^®nT reSln ^STOS ffafattSSTO ORfiM* 
«rcnfcfn nrefc sftrel srefa I fai ^ nretfTOn 
•HTO <4% eftretS TOfttfa rents 4* ’ft* 
natretMt'e ^ta crofa i <stre real — 

“At the same timet it must be confessed 
with great regrett that his inveterate hostility 
to the Gospel, produced an unhappy effect on 
the minds of the Native youths who were so 
largely under his influence, by indisposing 
their minds to all enquiry after religious 
truth and inducing a general scepticism, the 
melancholy consequences of which will long 
continue to be apparent in the opinions 
and conduct of the present generation of 
enlightened Na ives ” (Peary Chand Mittra 
—A Biographical Sketch of David Hare, 
First Edition, P. 77-79) 

<<& wn fcra snfttta renhMS 
fare wfanft fc^rfta TOfa-cnntn atffa, 
rents Wtre W-fatnt i ( Bengal Spectator, 
July, 1842) 

s^lltare fa»re sre, c*rfa fapre 
fare's rents »rt & nt*n nstretsstn 'stn 


ref^s rests (Vm 4 *sfa 5tn 



fpr i cron’ TO c$TO-49 '»rf^ ^ 

^m?r '*rcro to, to tos "ctot c*F?rte’ * 
"Pifetnrft cTOd’-^* '*nt«rcTO *T*ifa feTOT* 
to* i ^fitwr TOfat—c?TO 

c?9ro *9 t TO jf* TOR *Kft**t9 
( Bengal Spectator, August* 1842 ) 

eft JRtWtRl C«K9s (TTO-sfTORr uq^f5 PPfe 
ffa **\i to sd i 

^ jpRi»ft c^ cTOn TO (7i c^TO-iR fagi 
ffa f*SP?TO TOR I fsf* fBY* '9 JTO ffa :w 
t§C*[* fTOtfre 'Q {TOtfe'9-PfTO9 *tSt«tf| I 
csf®® c^rhi w trotj>«-9 Prcrc m^js Isto c>j 
fTO TO7^C*$I CTflrt fTOtfa' 6 - 2 ffo!fa "Ul^l- 
reffa <gttfPitTOVa Praffa cTOTOTO*! fc»R i 
i$TOsr 4^5 ’dm fe«pro to troths-? 
spitfc* $c*\ fH ^tobt utTO •r'^^pw 
CfltSK? fTOtpfTO "plfaf CBt^W* *ltPl 

PT* I 

IrotPrs-c^ ffa^TOw cto* ffatfa® ^rtn 
«Rfa &<tpPS TO C^TO TO pTO TO «T*R 
TOR I TO *rf*TO ffa—fTOTfe-a 49*5* CTOJ 
ffa^s, ^ f^ tos? c«k* iwfin 
fjpF3(8* *H i 

toct? strawi, (tor 9 TO frorrffa. 
pfCSRTp flflfiNW ftPR ^ 5TtCt fa»R I C*TO-<<fl 
fgra to TO iffa-^tTO frotffa-PtiraP frorc 
TOitf ^* i TOnft §PBtc*t toPm *TO ssf^j ^9 
ffaffa C^^rsr-^^ q-JTCtfrft $?TO* 9*31 ^5 I 
tTOtftj' 8 -ftl njtftTO fo3 <R csft* C^TO-43 
aftwffa <?TTO Ttffa 3*1 TO*, 4^8 TOffa 
*ra i c^TO on fgw TO Irotfws-Pnm qjnai 


“C9Wn C"fadi>3"<3TO-t$9 #P*5$1 « *fats >Mcf 
*RC50f TOtcTO Sffa* TOtffa I 

TO9 ffa cro c?to-49 to t «rcror 
to& ntw % i *iHr$i Pito uttw to 
w arw ^rtspg^tfa^ ^5j-it»i4, 

ftW’l TO «f9C*R[ 9^9 « JitUt^ fWVS, 

OK*\1 S1«I C9 ^&«Tf?r3R =?it TOC§, >rftwr <81 C«C5 
C^I TOtflR I C?flt<f ^tc?9 TO I 
fifa «t<«1?C?9 uq^ pW pP® m TO 

^-f=RIC*t^ I (Friend of India). 

fTOtfsr'8-ptf9l iirai H;?f ^tfiicn 

r.'sfs® C?9t<J-ii)9 9j9fpW v£)'<p -5JS{itW PfPi^ ?if I 
CJ^ttsi TO8lWf9 Pwt9 C?9t9-^9 Of flil TO 
1 |1fp5i i (S TO '2|f$ a|«Sl -8 ^8®8l at^in <PiH ^91 c^f8^ 
C^TO ^§9 S 1 ]?^ ®'|l) , v5 'Q 'St9‘i9t^ 

TO $65 TOTO ^c«r to* i fsf* 9c®i*— 

“On his arrival in this country, he saw 
that India was teeming with production of 
all kinds, that her resources were inexhaus¬ 
tible, that her people were intelligent and 
industrial, possessed of capabilities, if not 
inferior, at least equal, to those of the other 
civilised inhabitants of the world, and that 
centuries of oppression had completly destro¬ 
yed her own learning and philosophy, burying 
this land in almost total ignorance. To im¬ 
prove her condition nothing appeared to him 
more essential than a dissemination of Europ¬ 
ean learning and science among her people ” 
Peary Chand Mittra—A Biographical 
Sketch of David Hare, P. 35,1st Edn.) 


c®f$8 rero ppfaRrf tors ar? 



asffcscrot* 

pr fn tow * ortot*! tow 

tfsRtfa-frota to c^fc^'8 anrtw Mr fa 
CW <K*H Wftihh fa CTOWiTOTTO *4 
W*ki fcft ftfa tor— gff run srofr, wtosn 
Ufa*. Flft? 'stffa* ^r:wf5 *t*lfaR vfh 
stoics *if*if «t*it<j TOr*rrt toft sm 
«r^i toitfr i toi tors fsto toifl ctotfft 
ftpw to. c*ft ws Jf fepwro wx 

JTTOfrol K^Ftws wm TOWtafir 4*f& ^ft toi 
^5>to to i *iTOr to srat* ^rtfra to 

C^S CTOt? C*lfi> ^tfil TOR I ib-aslt:-* afrit tt 

^tronr c^t? *c<t h|%»it>t to 5t^r« c«ttoi atro 
to 1 ^ fa cto®i w ^ fto -sttot? 
*i?«ifrs tofs *tc* i ctor 4'tro *rc* ?ra fafto 
3[f»T-TO*l1* *RM3 MfW *RR if)’T* *lfasWfc® 
WtTOtt* wflfh SR «rlwt^ 

feft «wta ^toi ?tto tor i ( ^ fa <j: itr—bi> ) 

«f*to? to CTPTO c®f%^5 CTOtT4* SfCTO >TC5f 
fkiltto-frsm JT;-Iwrfl TOftCTO TOTi Jjt^’SI TOT 
TOl I 

CTOt«-4* TOtTO TOtl# toM “ftIt toTOR— 

"fsft Dtft nrf toft torc si ^f«rRl Jto 
JRtfifCTOa 3trR Tfa *lt» TOl *to fa«T I vRlMCT 
«f'^ a toTOiwr tor 
TO tto Tfl fip to r sttfafr* arotfR 

**TOt«r,*[:>«>) i 

c*itfw Bar csf^s ctoR- 43 <rfro *rto 
■etWtWtfPW TOTJ *:?r— 

“Mr. Hare his sometimes been charged 
with a want of faith in the doctrines of our 


blessed religion. I never spoke to him on the 
subject. I was not a Christian myself when 
he died. Like Mr. Benson, the Minister at 
Castlewood in Thackeray's Esmor.d,l can only 
say—I know not what the Colonel’s, doctrine 
was, but his life was that of a veritable 
Christian." 

ifaro* sra TOT CTOt?-C* 4* tfSlfa wifort 

^tapn tow *fft*,a*R “cTf>! *itati 

toiTtcto c§ t^riro <a& ffelk® *ttfo tost 
^C?I^— cnita %*rc, oq^mi fa TO i 

M* It^tfl fw.^ ill I f^fil sw ^5t^ST— 

W Jf^T ^ftw, ^51 *ITOtW^TOf fH^^I 
<R^e i -ii* **ftir c*nt? Hcq^ ftor 
c^ti^Thi i 

( Bengal Spectator July, 1842 ) 

^f*af»r c’fc* 4 f*rnr TOr srwrcro 
^ttom ? ftc* iii cn B$U v.v toiri c®f%® 
c^uTst c>*r *iTO fNt>r ^fra *rfaR ft t 
Stfarf fafyj cmt* iitfe* *rs 

4^1 JTT'S *ltC1 I TO 4$ *«H WX JPIF 

w f^tf?'8-f i ra:«T?r c*?t?'Q %«tst 

*R"MWT?l l 

TO >8 tro C^:* C®f®^5 C?Tt* Mu Iflt 

cw *(.m with i froiT^'8 'Q froitfir«* 

Hsiwa m ^“Mtd,’’^ w* c^f^s ctoBk*« 
‘‘%2 rT^T’ *T®Tt sw i 

wzm y\w to-to 

5T^ fhJT-^lfcTO *13^ ^ f-fto af'TTf*^ c«i^ 
?f’r$ sitet*i 4^ f|*T <mt?-4a ^t*f1 

>8 "Slt’PtWl I 4^ *tc* C5?tlf-4a *P|RtF *fa 
*f« ffil fwrfiR >icw w *9^ i 


c^sfro c*nt? ^ 

(4*1aW) 



xmm (wfm (ms 8 

vfbVi&l WWW 


Wfli qpfW&nr 


“In truth I may say that without Mr. 
Hare’s influnce any attempt to form a Hindu 
Medical Class would have been futile, and 
under this feeling I trust I bespeak the 
indulgence of theCommittee, in availing myself 
of the present opportunity to record publicly, 
—though inadequately, how much the cause 
of native Medical Education, owes to that 
gentleman, as well as the extent of my own 
deep obligation to him personally.” 

CTfoOT TO* **1* 

rtottf otcro TO8 8*i-tta to* tattf 4 
^8 toi TOt*i cTO® c?ro-ui* «if* TO 
**f?lTO TO1 'Q *t8c* <W I 

^ TO*i TOro TO * 8 TO 1 

c*8c** *c*csri ^c*i TO1 fero i 

fcsifit* *sc** syt wero roi i ^ 
tfenl c*Mta stro i TOaTO fcTOcw *ttaf 
tTO&s ^cnc§' *pi* TOr* 
•tfroirof ta <adpt* to TOtfoc ro*tfi 
to frotc** *tc§ wro 

i rosr w* w « 

oMt i imw ffctoi-ftro (*m*tTO) 
gerro c*tNf c*^ TOr*t i fant* *i $TOt* 


cro jjtew *croro 4CTO <gPiap 8ta* to 
TOl$?TOw8tal TOR TO* TOTO**2^*I 
c*hiTO**** fro *r* 

iitroi, tarc to taw ffiwit* 
*jt*trc i $;TO taviroi to <ac>rtTO c*t*c* 
8g tnuft H*i ta ^8frt* *otft%r$ x 
to *tc* TOtiai ro i 

^ifl whi ro "c*ta* TO ^ 

ctoi TOfrn croft* frojtftTOt* 8 *i 

C(f\8^1 ^5 i «1TO feft$»rhr ( Dr Tytler ) f&favil 
ft<gj ^ 3* (Dr. Ross) 3RtTR 'Q 

TOt<ftTO 8** ta* I TOWVlfiR ftTO*dfl 
c^rf®t^ '8*fc c^**f <a*N® TOrai TO TO ta- 

fa ‘®f: c*it»f i croftw FPcTO* TOfMITO TO 
jjvrf?ucai “Soda and his pupils” TO* 4*$ TOtfa 

to to i to. frSSro torn TO«m 
^ ^c^5 TOOT *1, TO aft TOc*ft TOW *t»l 
to 8f*vii*ftTO« 8*1 ta* TO TO TO t* 
fpf*vi* ro t c*8c** *cro <*i8TO *Tt*ttc?r 
88 U TO taferoi w Pita* 
^frtoc^fttolfwi 8*1 c»ra*1^ <51 ro- 
j^ss toc* *8TO?l w* * «h|w 4** ^WTO 
*t8cnai 88 ^* 18*1 cre^l i 
WnR 88 >*1 8*ni TOcw 


cota c^TO 8ro^ TO* TO 

(TO*) 



urofei q'faR tor i ?f^ ^tr 
«hti® totfar stow cm srm*—to** c^m 
cm qqiro fn^t^-^TO qro toatotorc 
<st: wk «sit^, cq.fq.fq qtoqit®, ft. ^ d?f®fqqft 
q®5* WR1 qtt, 4W toR®t. fcft^qtq, 
ftcrorftT cq ?nw c*r-$ <smfa att^q to 
faf Cqftl^q 4£qcq MTOWif 43t® qtq, 
CqfoqF §fa *lt®ql ^ qq, qtq*! "W-TOIT 
qsqtq tojirf qqtq atTO i ®<ftqtq 

ft^Rlwn toto qtai qiqt^to cm ^it» toq 
c*tt ®1 qtq® «fltror f®ft *1 fttq qcqq <R®tql 
c#5tfr mcm ifi i to ®t§t®i qfatotq £fajq, 
stu^ajq cqs^ t$q? qqfqf® c®f®® cqqtq ® totto-q 
qqiqcqq ftf ® toPH 4 fto qq«fa i >**<t 
$tcqq ^sf qttq cqftoq toiq «if®fci qq ^ toi 
q?5fq TOfaiR qql^ll C®f®® C^TTtsr TO I 
fctoq 6 ! C*ft lift? q$q?R ®$ «tqq "T^RWIf TOR, 

«*qi to 1 ^ <qqfa qtretqq ^tm—afro w qtoq 
§t® i qqftn to®3 qtfqftq qftfc qcqto 
qst^sqqcq*® cqqts qtcqcqq qqto qtq®q cqtoq 
®tqtq ®f% ‘4'Cq C*W I 

®tto 3faft I Dr. Bramley ) cqf wm\ 

4cqcqq «N* *nwp q* i ibrvai $tcq ®ts artqft-q 
^nr *nr 4cq«f qfqetqto w toTTOw* to 
<S4T>1 q>t^ftq ’tf^® qq»flq5 TOR W4 c®to 
cqqtq-cq* <*& ^t^fttqq cqrafetfr qitot® to qq i 
cqqtq qftqcqq acsfeti cqtosq q^qq q« N qq ^ftc® 
ib-a»r *«fl> >tr*s $tcq toll fc«ft, Cqtfc 
►.ft «rartq 44ft qtqqtstq to® qq «qq* cq$ 
qtqtoftql torcra fttoqi-to ft to qiro m\ 


|®U»gw , WIJHW -^ignv. 

WvfAqw^lTO'^i^R WfU*ftwcfwt 
^ 5 1' o^jr qtp^ >b-si ^c^cro^to *i? ®rw 
^R?*l ftt? qt*R w 4T?R ®ts «8V. m. Clftyft 1 
to qft*m ^f^a®! >e q#^5i TRjq ^ 
qwRc^itq qto^qs ^ 4 t^qfqcq? ‘q^tsitfr cqqfo 
to 1 cqcapfetft c^qt? qtmq* q?cwi 

q® s»« &t4i qttoto tof?® t|q 1 to f®fa 
®i arqq ^?rc®q ^11 

cqcaFfrNTt qt 4 t 4 tq^ f®fq si®i* qfqcqq 4ltrj 
qi^f® «ft®T4 qq^i l^c®^, ^®tc«fqr ^ ® 

qcqiir qiqm ®twq *rNFl?qronr qqq 
c?®qt?i qjqqi 4 ^c®q u^i 4 cq:^ ^taR«nr® qq?r 
to®=r, qt^tqi mc^ 1 

qqnr ^ toq Hq 1 tof? 

«rt®fl® qt^ttqtsto qfinrfj, to^cqcqq ®qtq*fR, 
f^to q®l-qtq|®c® cqtq?t ^—mu to^i 
4tcq?r TO® f®fa cql^tqrq ^cqtqq 4tq 
ftqfa®®ttq qor cqc^^ 1 

c®to c^ntq-^q «mtq«t® fq®t^ft-qp qf^t®i 
toi sqtara ^ r q?i qtsi 

qtqc® c*K?(t| 1 2tqf®« qf5t®r 

fpf 4 ^qi-to^ tot q^qta ^tq ^tq?i 
cq cqtc^l ^c*tq fsfq^qtfqqqqr q^qqts 
^ 4 q qt%, ql «tor qi 

qt®1q qt^to qi qtwtfq® fbf^iqtq ctoi cTOii 
jr®^ w qq t ®tl «tf®ft ®tql^q «(c®pp 
®t^i®1q wTcqtqjtfq^ fstoq®^ srqtqitq 

q% 1 

'tN qq-fqq«q^ ^qqcqf <44 aw ^itiqtqjtto 
#toq^ tocq ^rtfq® to qa|q «t*ttq «rto 1 


c®to cqqfq tosqq «sff 
(c®faw) 





(wf&w 

a 

wmir ^<r w mw 


ib-^4 ^r: rtw itr8« 5 /: *wg *« ^n?r Tte*ii- 

c*fc«m »rtotfe* *rfw i cvwi 

?Ptc^j jiw f-wfa 'Q forNN *ft«ncj{ 

^tt*nr *rcf *tfo«ra *fc«t 

«r?f« « nfa^i 

S51 *1 awl wfaii 

C®f%® C^Tfa ^<lt#f ti’Fl wn vr- 

f«wi «m *mfa*w I 

^t« =ltC*fC*^5T ^^rt’RKl?l VII ^OTftRl VIC* 

c*k®t Wfa* *tc^ tc<rf% vii «ac»r 

v|^ i wi «t3l%« »ms *i*=k* 

C^3f v? ipitw CT SFJtfa^ frofa sw«w 

^1 WWW IjnifVI. *1 *ptC*t VI (T0K5 I 

q<*-|{vr *t*V*t** fe»R wft* *FW *1 
I <f& 4*fo* 

*»f?c* Pm-fotw* vi t?TO i 
Sjrftttflr* <a* ^ imtPi* arc 
Nir^ <<& ^ ^fiw sc*t:*ra w*ft* 5jc#f5l 

i\*Yi\ fsf ^s vn m qtc*i fau- 

fttm ftfrct* srcra qtwtnra ottto 
f#n$rfttfin *t*R v*cs— 


^*iftwRr c^a *ts:§ •itwa vii Isfifa 

viV*i i Mt*re « itftcvr *rfa**fe 
^stfiicv ft v «t&f*i* ftftra *tet»ft 

*t* sitwjf forcer w* ffyfos 

*cws, vie * vfa *t*-forcv 

f«f**fa %-faff CTO 3TC9f *tf?[fE* ntCSft I 
9c*tcTO vr-*ni-*fcfcr scsrr^to *fa-forcro 
*|CW ‘ s tf%fFf^5 '®rfajtc*f^ VWMTC^ ^fttTOi V«5 I 
i*i$mr msitTOCTO to Vsitcro siTOtw 

^tsrfst? to ^ sirotWto *\m°\ utrotf? * 

^-ifro *rvi vjPufhjtoi* &f*\cm, 

«l^fvi ^C5 i 

*t*»ifa c^-<iiif wN f^^r 

'srrcsrfe^l ?HC3 ta ^ivi w c^ ^*ratir ^ 

fafS ill ^ l 

^ntra viHV i 
ib-o. ^js ^fvr vic^ viV«t« ^Ipp ! 
fotfwtanra sii ft'ffii 

wvi—c^srt f«fif vN 

ft^ot^ srtaTttfi i 
«P1t»|CVII «KHVC=C C*T% «NtC!B1 


c^sf^s c^m fviv^ fNw *sH( 
( ofV faw) 



tow fcwfN'wtTO to*«* ®rf«rc* 

TO*T$t faTO* <H , 5*TW ®t<U* 4{®1*| ®l*CTO •, 
f®I C**T* TO*®*t?1 ^C^tl CTO* 4TO. 
®*f*fcs*TO* ctoto* toctoc* ®®®* *c*ftcro 
c*. TO*t«Pl fat* «rero to to* 4w%c** m\- 
fa* wfa-sTO* «j**t* to* to i 

fa*TO?tc¥* ‘rtsteTc** ®ffa® $t* ft® *1 

4TO 4$*TW TO: TOC** *® faTO*! faTOf- 

*t%?* *c* TO* *fai i <tfi> ftTOurftrfc* *® 

faf* 4 cto®* wwrro* ®Tc®tTc*c*c53 4*1 4e?>ft- 
1C¥* *TO*T* W® TO*t®ft fat* «*®'c* ®ta* 

C¥f*c*C5* i ftTOjtft^ a'OTt* feft fal- 
<sr&Tc* ^fac* «r!rfc«fc*ic? cto* to;** to *i* 
c*c*cs*— **r Ifate* $T*c** ®***tro* TO* 
TO* **fa i >»b*j:- 4 c**t* *|e*r* *ft*c5 cat®- 
**lfac® TOc* ***® **1 ** I 

>*.. c*c® >*8* ®{* c**T* 4cro** 

®t*tfa* toc®t®c** ®c*. facaa *c*. fai- 
TOCTO®C5l* ®CW *fafcTOC* ®fa ftc®* I ***• 
TO-«M ®**t*f** *T® CTO® 4CTO® **TOitfr®T®e® 

fc*t*Pt fat «s*TOac5&t* *rw c**t* TOatfo- 

ft^TOC* ®ftl* *T?C®TO ®C® feft *J**tC® ** 

fro® at*c®* «n 4 to ca *tc**c* fro®* *t**i 
ftfa ®c* fc* fiic®* atatewca* * fal¬ 
cate** *® *nr ®*c®* i . %i-4 aft* *j**i 
cto**®*®* fare® *1® |urt*?t fai 

®*t TO^fa ftTO «5®ca* w® fefa fac®c* 
®ac*5t i 

fc*s*T«ft fata *t«fjca !{c«tc®a fai 
®®i®f®* ®i" , rtt- *1*®1 **®ta*c«r* aiat* 
®t*l ftatc* $c®* **i to*cs i 4t *® *t« N ®l 

staTOaacq c®fa c**t*-4* <$fa*f* **r«f 


fe*®ift* *® fat* «®tw TO* wire* 
TO®* toto *i» 

«js *.h« ®m*tTO f* 1 ? wwr* «f%in 
tot i »o« f* 1 ? *cncw* TOTfr-®«® fi»^m 

*® «ITWT5TO* ** I f**5 

*c*rc** «f3|® faf® fTO*if«r« c**t*-4* *c* 
*r^^®rc* *f*f5* ftp** i ftcatft® c**t*-c* 
*c»ic®* ^Tf?-*** ftmc* TO®* *c*c**~ 
*itc* rTO^T?fC** Calcutta 
Christian Observer-4 fTO*tf®'e-* **1 

*c*c* i n**^*rc* f***t* *t5l, c*tc**5® 

*ta* froartfa®-* **c® **<* ®c** i ft*?- 
*c*c®* ’*®^s* to&*TO *twi *T«n*t® or* *tSl* 
cTOifo f*5T**f® TO* 4a'6*t^ / *t^® tft-c* 
*c*rc®* ft*Tt* TO®* ®c** i 

*c** **[*«rt* *t*T*t® c?c** *TO* 
®i* ^:-4* cf^itil *®*1TO* 

vaf**r!5* c*t*t^fero 4*15 *^to cto i c**t* 
<2T*T^C?* «ffe&5 fipj *c®c®* ft*5 

4 f*t***l TO* ® ®TOf ^f*T®*-49 *lf*- 
*®t* 4|*«it TO— f**t5*T%?* ifawi *T*®t* 
c**t* *t* *c* *t* I dr»7l*c?* TOC* f%W9 C«ic* 
gr* ^-4* 4*15 «ftf f^ ftffc *C* ^tc* 4TO 
af^sff^c® ^-c* ft*[ tow* TOiff-*®® 

fate* TO®* **i ** i *cn® *^*c®* to** 

fate® fafas *c* ft*? ®c*r® ^8 ^»r c*t*t^i5* 

®tC3S*1 C**t*-4* 4*15 tfffTOpfo ®TO** ® ^itc* 

4*15 *tar*ai er^r'c** fat® -a** *c* i %:* 

4* 0-4 TO*t®t *t*TO**tf* « C**tfl- 

4 * TOs* *®^c**5 c*c®c5 |ft® ** i ftc*Tfw® 
*taic?* ejcsStc* **<* *c* 4*15 *c*5 *to1 
*CTO I 4**1 tost c* TO**ral5c® **t*f*®tc* 


c®fa c**t* fa**^ TO*® a* 
(iifai) 



c*TO-4? =rm &gr<r *tf fai 
csto-ot ft* toc®? ®rft-w ft*rw ftft<5 
®?ri tocs i «a »tot TO^aslS sittot? *j*r 

< 5 Tfa*l&o W?r i TOTO ?®1 ^r, “It has 
been the misfortune and reproach of manv 
an age to permit its best benefactors to go 
to rhe grave without one token of its res* 
pact or grattitude for their endeavours. 
Warned by their examples, it is our duty 
to avoid it, and to let it be known that 
however your eminent services to this 
country may be overlooked by others, they 
are appreciated by those who have ex* 
perienced their advantages.*’ ft* TOC®? 

ft4c?? fcfaro "iw cto 
ft® ®ts* ajrrTft 1 ® to^ ft* toot? 
irfct*irt ot?t?-4? toto *i*«rc-flf* i ft* 

SOT® «fafctTO « »TT*rr?i e t W « 

TO<5 C*TTO OTTO-4? TO stl 
TOOT'S, TO® SffeiT? 'TOT* ?TO *f? 
C??T?-C* TOOT? nfvrt* ??T? TOM TOtWI 

i TO?*ft toot? 9f^*rrt «TO-t« 

«I??tOT? *W I »s| fftfo TO® 

*$®OT? I >*8* s;: *1^8 ft* totot OTt*l?i5- 
csfire ?raiw? c??T? orTOsfl *?ot;t i 
om ** ^stfiw to® ®f*rfi>? 

OTJf?-OT ft* ?OTC®3 ?>OT 

c??ot ®ft i 

*b-oe?:-»S «N? ftOTTOTOT c??T?-43 

TOfTR? *?i ftc?wi to $tOT *?®f? ?1 

tftfe*tOT? *?1 fall TO® i C*ft ???^ ft* TO® 
*rtc®vt TO OTflTt?® TO, *Tt?fTO 


-rc-4? OTwfcfft ?fafik* «w ftwrt>. 
cfn i && ftOTtd? feft ?OT®, “I cannot con¬ 
clude this without again noticing the in¬ 
valuable services which Mr. Hare, my Co- 
Visitor, continues to render to the Hindoo 
College and the cause of education genera¬ 
lly. Such distinguished services (inappre¬ 
ciable as they are by many ) merit, I think, 
some public acknowledgement from rhe 
General Committee and indeed from the 
Government itself." c*rci*fcllt TOt*f'3-<fl3 
®TOIOT ftfo TO C®Ht«OT ®fa|6, ft* TO®, 
TOTO1 **T CTOftfe am TOT?qTO? ftm- 
ft®T?TOl C?3t?-4? TOVTOT? TOl ^cst® TO 

?tft* ftOTfcl* wtc?? iffr TO$C*I? 

C5&1 TO I fflOTTcff ft^Ifft^ OT?T?-<*3 

sftss nft*&TOCWi *.“We trust 

that your Lordship-in-Council will take the 
subject into serious consideration, not only 
out of regard to Mr. Hare’s claim, but 
also with a view to mark the light in which % 
efforts like his for intellectual and moral 
improvement of the people are considered 
by the Government of India. There is no 
fear of establishing an inconvenient prece¬ 
dent. Few will be found, like Mr. Hare, 
to bestow years of unremitting labour upon 
the object, noble and interesting as it is, 
without any expectation of reward, except 
what is to be derived from the gratifi¬ 
cation of benevolent feeling.” 

JCTten WTO ft*!*l-TO wf 


csfas c??T? ft W* TO* are 

(ffa) 



ftf* ®9ftf®9«rts 

c«rc® fwt* fc*r* w frcvct9—4tii ftvt- 
«*rmr c®ft9l *(9*t9 ’rwi ®H9 ft va^ ft*T9 
c*coj «r3M? i *f w1 nmww ® 

9® *w cfc^* i §«® 991*919*1 «f®fct$ 
$rc?9 ft*Fi-**rrw?r *i^ti csf®® c*9T9-49 
wc*ct "*sTr*r?n ^rtfnn ftfc*utft# N c?9 4^ s*r® 
twfB «®j^ i 

ft**? ®C*T«f 4-C?C«f ts5t^t f-t^l^r Sf99 
eif®^ t c?^ «9T9 e? 9 
arf®$® *c*r*tB9'srtft-'W f^^fcir 9®T®9 ^c® 
*rrc?r, fa® fafa* ^R«tar C9C* «m1 ftwTO 
9*n 9T9 c9 ^c*T5f|fa csfs® c*9T9-49 

^«T9C?M fa*1 ft*T i 

( « ) 

*V>b- *(:-49 C9C«i>99 9TE9 *9T®t®1 ^*T 
cnwtifa «tf®ii *9 i **T9t®T9 nt^*iT5ft^l%9 
9t9 ^999 ® 4-C?*l9T 5 ft9 9C9J 2IC9t«?^l9 ®TW9 
fa®t9 C9f9fafi>9 ftsf I C9T9faft 4f?®- 

fag ^c*icBf9 ^r-sr^fa ft*m9 9E9 c® i 
C 9t9ftfS« ^C*T9 fftar *19 5 C99T9T VTC3191 
CJJPTT^tikl 9JC9 f^5 WIW ft’SFI SIT'S 99® | 

orrortfefl *iw9 ®T4 wssfatcsr 

f®c9Tfa®-9 fan fsprTC9 «rf5rf% ®C99 i 

<9 C?9 9C9I ®9SC9f99 9C*9Tf9T9TT9 ® 9t9®i? 
*lTfa®*t9 9f9 f9C*l9 ^EH9C9T?fJ—4*91 C99T9'Q 
C9t9ftt&9 ^c9T*r *\u i 

C9T9ftfi?9 f999?lt® C9% »T»IfT* 9f9M 

9t9t9T® C?9 9C*Ttf9 C9 WE® 9»I9T®T9 

9tW*tT 9 fw*9i cm9fat&9 ft9iE«r 91 

>*** 9j!-4 ®9 C9t9fat5 9mnf95tfsi^ 


wi fsufii® *nf|«T i 

C®f®8 C99T9 *S19t®1 V[ CJftafttfa <9$®9 
§vww\ i ***> «j:*4 C99T9 c?*nt 
fa®TE*f9 ( Indigenous Department) 9"9T?9 
ft^® 8 ^9 I 'Q^ 9SE9^ C9T9fafi>9 5C9T^9 sf-m?* 
®9f*fa. 4$5. faltV *TCpi®1®ft® 9T9E9 n?- 
®lN ®9E*T C99T9 $T9 *S{*Ttf^sf%«s 99 I C*(9 f?9 
C99T9 ^ ^Clf «ff9^ f|W5T I 
**r C>TTJlT9f59 9*1^99^ «fT9l 9t9 C9 
C99T9 5TtC9C99 «infop «f99l *(9T*(f9 1^9919 
f«9t5 %n %—CSI'Qfsr 9*1, f^f^PTl m^imi 
(C99T9-49 9JC9 nf9Fffi|^), *f&*I¥fWl ^ ( «f«fOr 
C99T9 « C9t9T^fe9 9IC9 *ff9ETf*T^ ), «lT9*(fn 
’ft^tsfl ( C99T9-49 9119 nf9Stf*TS ) | C9 5f9^S 
09^9 f?C9 CfCn ^^9, ^T9^fsr 

«TT5r«fT*Tl ^TCf9 9«T9:T9 «W «ff®|l® 9C9ff*T I 
f9^ 9WCV9 919^*119 9C9 C9T>TT^f5- 

^f95Tf*f^5 9t9»*IT ^*R1 991 FW 91 ; 

9FCSTC99 ^*T ^9t?T9 ft3J-99SJ(fTC99 
49 f99T^ ^*sC»I9 fefef fif 9591 9l9£f C9T9T^f59 
I fwt9 iTf ^99J ®T9t9 C99T9-49 3*T 
C9t9tll59 ^n^f%9 'Q f^ 9C»TCSRr '®9T99Ttil9 
f999«1 f9C9Cf9l ‘9T^ 9T5JC99 99CR9 ^ 
f<C95T f999’— 1 9f9C*rr*f-49 4^ C99T9 f9W9 

#f9W 9i9Tf9® 9t9C9=f I 99T«T W 9fTl *f^T 
f®f9f9f%9^*T *ff9?^9 99^9, fT4C?9 9tC99 
9® C9t[ 99C®9 49\ 9^91 ?f9^ 9t99 ® ®H?9 
<«lf®®t99C?9 9t9l 9f9f® 9TWS9 I ?f93T 
9tSTC99l ^T9 f5{9t> C9C9 ^^-9T9T9T «9*l 99®, 
^95 «rtf®^I® 9«9T9 ®C9 C99T9-49 ^ Sf*1"9^ 
®9® 91 I < *IT9TC?9 SfT®l9 5f«C®9 4^ 9*t9®T9 
C^9T9 3FT® 99f9, 99* f%9 i 1-<2f9tC99 9T9JC9 4^ 


C®f®® C99T9 f99®9^ *919® >99 



ft! fafftcvri a^r? i fwi 

c^sw ftapfatre \h* f Era ?OT®% * 

fa?<f !<f c?c^r cwf ?ttH f's Zifa's w&i *w 
ftff?\5stt? cf*?fa ftfftaf cfW? cw 'sTtfa 
^«n ftffo? icall's ^sre? i ?fnre 
5rv 4*?ta fffcfFfftt’fot* *rens nrc?r=T i 
c??tfl cv fntfars «fjjf otfe c?t?Ttii>FP ft? 
ac?? i >*** %:- * c?T?T$ftc* **re bps 
4**^? sf ffarre fcr*i ft? aor? i 

>e >1 sii $? vr cnt*rftt& ^ffas 
f? i 4 $ c?t?t$fi> itoiwnr *itcit*tift^ ^ 9 t*t 
« cf*?tf 'sretf «sre «*re? * ^far* ?c* «atft«i 
ftatt 4* ?^? m * ?^? Itte ^a* w 

??yf ^T?f? TOI Cflt* wiivi ^*r 

cat?T$l&fl *kw «re? «w wfs<s f%c»i? d?* 
cntnttN «rw wre c«tw f?cw* 

CiFT^fa* ftfff 4*«1'5 fcf*1 ft? *WffCT? I 
?t?c*itf? 9Ta fffcs ?T«rffii 4$ c?tm$f5 
^far^s TOfw i 

( • ) 

>b-a* ^jj -4 C?fTO*T ft?? ItM fC*T Cfftf 
fTU ?l$Cf *0 ?5 f??Cf *WC* ^tfffl 

*Cfl? I "tf-?T?C6gf apT'S 1 !? ^ttap PwttfTOS 

^atf ff»t fif5f*T'3 ?t?tfw 3 f I CffT9 

f?C«Pff fC*T9 f*W « Statff fsfa<>?i-fawfc? 

1%«F1 u««| to? i ?t|w ^c?shtc , *i? 

faal 'St: S^fS* 8 ! ?FT?T*ft Cf?T9-4f 9T91 
TO fsfaVTl-f?*TC? ntffffol *l#C?9 
W$ effect*! TOCSP9 ftn f? I 'St: «?9f W 
fan* Cfftf-vflf ^C*T9 ^ta f|c»1? I CfffW-4f 

JiTOt^t* *«n to towi «?? 
«w*p 'si: carrc?*at? N fa a tfq* froitl? aero?, 


“In truth, I may say, that Wtth&K Mr. 
Hare's influence any attempt to form a 
Hindoo Medical Class would have been 
futile,. 

“The majority of the students, originally 

forming the class, had received education 

at the Hindu College, or at Mr. Hare’s 

school; hence from the earliest period of 

«■ 

the undertaking, I had an opportunity of 
becoming ultimately acquainted with most 
of them through information derived from 
Mr, Hare, who was familiar, not only with 
their habits and their mode of thought, 
but even with the individual history and 
character of every youth whom he brought 
into the College.’* f*iTO »WC* ?TTO 
tsntff 3 *9Tf m ST3Kf9 osrerm, 

?ffen's sftat f<f« ??re ate?? 

«IMTW? I ^T3ICf?l ?fCfi ?T??ca?-f?'#9 

arr? cfniiK* ??^c^9 ?^t 

, »l^5? fWMJ* ^C9C? I 

^j:-4 'BKT 1 * 31?^-? ff a?*s ?^? 

?i?ti effr? ^f?rc59 «r® 

ST« *IS5 ^WW-C^f^ilSF? C?taffetC| f?5«s 
f ? i cf?tf f?c«ra W 5 F 4 eft «T9?t'e ?ii ^fc«? 
?1, ^Ws «f a «ic^ fisf? «fo<5f?* ?«^tf^ 
?cif c«iw? i >*8*s ^ravra 
'st: 4^. car. =sc»rcaf?r ?^? cwsifTl’t 

ft»l? Cf9T9-4f ^f«OI^1 'Q §*ttf*l 
«fC9T8F?*lf c?tf f'SfTf 'irtf wVfaiW? 

‘«|^T9T^t C?f9’ »H1 f9 I 

5 ft?rf«rf fs^l 5fC9 ?t^* 


csf®® efft? f9*rs?f itw aw 
( aitfefaM) 




9 WPP ura-ftawi 90R fvfcvTtftc^l | 

yaw |c#ri »w9t* f?*tt?rc*r 

*Tfa* •tttw *ff?^Tt*1 VC? WR. 

^■R v§rv VtVR VC?%*R | 

^«T- *<*f«c*«T ww fips^tft caft c^rtc^ •, 
fw^wcw ^uwws *tastw? *ncfo*l 
vc&flv i c«Rtc?*r vfxfo *i? s ntvfvv 
*r- 4? f%c*rrc^ srt«i Rtc* 1 vt^vrt? «t% 
cv?t?-4? ^vrwr v«n facvwi vc? f^g vc*r* 
vV?^ vcvcv? ?n*ri ?TJ*tr*it? fewi- 

xr? ®t? CV?T?-4? §?? ^<-1 vt?3 1 sp.-is 
^8^ fq CV?t? nt^TSTI ^C?f«R VC?q I 

c«mtc?*t vfali> *i? x <rf?f*T* $q#rv«Fr-<$? 
f?c^rc^ / (>*■«* ^:) cvvf?-*? 'swfw? «fetrTcq? 
f??c? Jf?vtc?? g$ w*c«i? v?i *ft* ^nt? v?i 
vcvcs 1 vt?q-?r?tPs cv?t? vqf^v? vtd 
«r? fasv vc? •f'scv ??vt? ^s* *j:-^ $icv csn> 
*if?mcs5? vfq*RT? *rc? v?c*r 1 fav'ia’&’t 
cv?T?-cv f-rvrfvsrc’i? ?tvc? ftcm fqwvcv 
<8|SfRf?V 1 

( • ) 

«$tC5H WR-f?»tWI «2J*TtC? ^T?S5?t^t? 

vc? av«n cv?T? vc?%*r 1 <sm*i 
^C?«Pt fwi «5®ICJ? V9 CV?T?-^1? scsfct? 
gn ^5tfn*? fev ^vff? xc?j$ ftfvv fs*r 1 w? 
?C«TC5q, 'A few years after my arrival in this 
country, I was enabled to discover during 
my intercourse with several native gentle¬ 
men, that nothing but education was 
requisite to render the Hindus happy, and 


I exerted my humble abilities to further 
the interests of India.* 

Tt * TO<* *C9 acit* >va$t 
f«i**n «jsic? *ifap? vcvc^?, ^ 99 t^tacv? fofq 
Uvt CVVt^l fv?tc? CW?C® SR fq — ORCB 
cscvcv? *c*r i fq*v *ff?^rs f? 9 ti 

?1 f?VJT? qtSJ? V'SVI ?9? q? } lift 

vt?c*i cv?i? vc*icv? ?t^c? stare?? f?f?x v^- 
efcsfct? £*fev^v %*ri fsfq facvtfire 
tffoft* 'VTtvtc^fvv ^mmfawq >e foc?tvt- 
?tqc?? ejfofrs wTcsT’rrfvvi *nst? ^c«tr?v 
f%c«r=t 1 staic?? «f?9 vmca? W? cv?t? wl 
f*rc?f?c*R,^r? vc«rr ^rTvTc^fvv «nrc?Tf5rc?»i^- 
wt^I? wf? ?cv cvvtc?? v?t? vt?*if5 
^CV ^T'SVI ?t? 1 CV?T? fvc^fecv?, *1 have 
now the gratification to observe, that 
the tree of education has already taken 
root; the blossoms I see around me and if 
it be left to grow up for ten years more, it 
will acquire such a strength, that it will be 
impossible to eradicate it. To maintain 
and to continue the happy career already 
begun, is entirely left to your own exer¬ 
tions Your countrymen expect it from 
you, for they look upon you as their 
reformers and instructors. It remains for 
you to gain that object, and to show the 
inhabitants of other countries in what 
manner they may render themselves 
useful." 


cv?r? *vt?v m 
(^Bfin) 




^cawt fa^t* atwa faft vscacia ftajw* 
Ufa* wnr ft*ta asjrai *ckw —*rfk 
ffe*i iw ««tft« sraca? faft aawwta* « 
aatwfaa*? f^^Ttc^ c? are csracsa I «IJt*ttf5ft* 
*TtiatftinWR-<«l TOU Ufa* 'Q atatfa* 
f%^ir *T|W at$ft * acattffft ^ttatWt* »W 
*afat fan ft wtaaitfcaa'Q &ata ca*a-«*r 
atwfafaa fwtl 'WS'ftaca* atatfwa Wa 
•aafft acafta, ^aai aatw-fcfaatcaa atfcacaa 
<a«t'5 aa i «npre .sata^a aatwfaai cm* 
^rs ftsta &sac«l <*$ asca? a^twfaa facia 
<§ftai area i <aTtatc<5fa* <artcatfacaia aay- 
acwa «aa fafas a«t?tcaa aatwavataw >a 
aatw-Pw ^evtf ftaa-cwar f%»r i «i^T<stca 
-f*r catat^lSa *tw aT?^ aca fa 5 ? acacwa stwi 
stfolta «fca$fta ftsjraasfa caata--sia a^aa 
aa i «ttflt5Ta ^a<3 ?ajcatv «5tw caata ca 
aaaa« w acaftcaa, c*ata-ftcatfw's-a 5 rcmal 
ca$ aaaaw <aft*M area — <$atca^ «<ftc5ia 
muz* «ifaa^a atscaa acai sftca caata 
caata-^a srcEfci at«to aa i 'aTfatcsfaa: ^Ttcat- 
facaaca ftcatwfata wi aaiacaa «sm faftre 
aauftcta y&%fa asjftacaa ca w&^i *s* aa, 
ca^ «isftaca caara-^a awa-araa *»rt fta \ 
ftcatfa'Q areitca ataj *ca *aai f^cataa « 
af*P¥f* ^ifa^ «£twt*atwa wgr ^a catat^a 
^a cm* fa^rf?^ at 5 ?'® caata *w $tc?a ssjta 
acaa ft i ftewa ^ca foft ftcatfw's-a 
?aa-faaaas a^F3ia , atiatwa acacia <w 
fscatfw*-g a^ia aa ^itaTc^fta utiatfaca- 
aacw ftewa ?ca at^ra ftcacsa i ^jrorc^faa 



, amatfacaaca *i$»ftfa<5 fm^fa naasftatca 
oracarc * wt^ta^tarura war facacs i 

aa^caa aajaewa fafovs aajfa*c?a faa wa 
ftaa^a* catia a*ta facacsa i facatfw-s 
ftaicaa ac«j <®taftsia 4ca «^)5it5atwa *$ 
weaewa, caac«r «*tfafta ^ar«ftatc'5[ «tw- 
ftajtca aang aca «re*lc5ia ftaitca 
atac^vi, caara ^ta airia ararfta caMcatwa 
*wca ^ajf»rai-aiaTjl «f%5ia fiv- 
aja’stc* «i?«i aara ^icat’Tt ftai^c*aa 
acacia A^tcEia fi^tca wwa ^a^a 

otw c^cw caata war arra-aica atw 
acaefa i <a*faca atatat^, mfaz* afacaraa 
—at® N 5Ttcat»ia aawHai ?wa ^5atatc«r oi't 
^ na-aa-fatafft ifffa aca y*s ftftca caata 
ettflc&Ta faaitca >ratcwa a^c^fc® sftca caata 
wgr JTcel acaeaa i ftewa ^•wt fta caca ^a- 
faca atatati cacaa aca ^*r caTatafSr® 'e ^gr® 
atw acacia, 'a^faca atacatasr-«ftl^5 'at^a 
a^sta aca aaifi^i fiff^ta wgr catatcata 
cacacsa i 

fajc&ca 'Q ?carca Pw-ftw — acaa aratcar afar 
fin-atfacwra ^afti — «ff«a aca ^awraacaa 
^caacatar ^afairwfa — caa*, aifear^r, 
caacaa, wtataatara *c«f i 

^aftcaca «rtaai ?ajcataufa cacaft, fti ?ar- 
catcaa a^|ft at!ft i ata^tfaw ^a'wea 
w^faas ^ca atat? ^catcaa ^ ?aicata 
at®cw ^Taai tecaw itacaa ^rt^^r? aca aca 
wcaft i afaatca ^fa vtatcaa « c«a ^itcta 


'jal iitaw m 
0 



sta^ca irwi wrora irarartata 7s aca 
'asia aca ftwtffo icaft, c^rra- 

ias a3 fac?a*t a^scaai ftaairta 'arwftaca 
aaraii acacia; fti Saftcaca arfo^cara 
ftfpn *C3 aica sn *wai arftfcs *C3 ntcii =n, 
<s$ W >r^silB 3*r4t«5( ^c«f 3333 ft 
^racn 1 * 19 ? 3tca fai3 *caft ; 
faim icafl ca atawa aftiia 
3ta3aria atarfo* atato^i <amcai 4t 
afafai 3 afacaragi* faaia aasr ^>fta 
a3t* ^satt fcfta a3c*a n- 

waw ^®«n <$c?ca ^rtfrn ftitarta sratta 
c^ata-^a ^ftsi ftfa 3«3 tar c*r*fc«f^i 3 
srrtftaaT? ariftw caafs-^a ej 3 jip 5 ti c?w 
^T*rTc*r?r ^3ta wi ^Pt>3 5nr i araraa « 
srT^aaT? — ^ afaa3 cataa’itaa a^*!1 
ar« 51 5(asrTaac«l, <ai ?: siasrraacaa «f«atc<{, 4$ 
5*f&a ar«a inraw aapia fata aaifai ^fa- 
atfaa fta— «ii $rai faata 3at3* 
ca fill 5 a ata a3wa <a«f ^aa^s 5 ata^sTfaa 
atafta *p:«f3ii i rata csaia aaa ^ic*rc»f 
^ua#f fa^i-ajaii «r^C!i ata acaci;( »w 

fa^Tajaira aww ‘swaatala iwti*i 
idd** ft* cat aaa fetfwa as-facsa ^mw 
i&m* i? ^fSa-fas 3apt^3 *mi i awnracma 
sraa ^C5f aaista anc«i fast a^caa faitfa^i 
arsi 1 * iff i aama *f*T«f aftara 
«t*TOlft ‘easi ware’ facamatt 

arnica «3lfa3 *v* awtwa «fa <aT3*i 
a*afa: 

"jwrt fa* a^aatafa atsft aga 'aar- 


<sr* 731 ftfws $r£i Tritar^rw 
for atf?, itifc riTitar ttoaTi ftfa ict* 
aa 5ri, tat* 3ta*! ft ft*t sfacs atfa 5(1 j 
^c*3 catici faaflai ifaatfs, ww w ca 
ftntft 731 taa>t*m? 1 ^c 3 Cf, c^ *i 3 »r 
731 ^Srftai ftftai tw? i «iTwtf ^resr 
«r^ 3 ta ftsr ca ^Rta 731 **& $*& 
ft«ir^r 731 ^ca 5 n} nca ftm^r 731 
^Rta caftma ^rma 731 ^C 3 3 tn ac§, 
3t^ta n «/8 §rai caa r 

caata ?fiw at*rac?a ta cwn nftcacf^, 
catc^r nai facacasr, ^ 3 tca «K f?ntiar; fti 
rrfac^ra aiac^a tare 7*^3 ac3';%*(ca»r 

ft 1 *i3casa ^aartnac^ «aa _ ftt3 
^gr c3T5(3 nfa?^ cir ft 1 4&tt 

^itatcfa sia^acaa ^tataai 3 i 1 

^ ^ 1 ataai 3 ta nfejft aflarsfta «Ra 3 
3fca a^n acatfsj 1 ftft acid*, “|catc*fa 
sftuaa «ft 3T7i ftca^ ^tatc?a sra^c^a , «rfaai 
acaft®T i cfcaft^a atc^a c*zq |cat*r arv« 
cat??^ ?ftca araii anrd ^ aiaatcaa cai« 
fTata acac^ 3Ta arraaw ^ifaataca 1 «flt3 
a’caS aai*r «ata ^ 3 ta- 3 pl 5 aw 'atanaa 
^Haaitcaa aa ^ca ftcaca 1 «it 7 a 7 tC 5 (a 
cataacatc^ «it®p all 'ataai Tatft aaci 
^laiai-atacaa ^tai 3aft, ^ai eraa a^ci 
fam 3ac3 ataa aaft cat «aa ac^at 
ftFicaa ftca 1 aac3t aw, ^ 
stare aac«ita fta ai ^tatc?a a^sa 
awaaica 1" 


c3f®3 c?ata faa3a$ ttai ui 
(<fl35fwa) 



cwtt «i3i4*aFf&4 314:49 

ft?:3 fa|^ ?4:<5 *ftOR ft, W 

*fftc4:*| 3!1 5 T8^'Q ft*1 41 ; f?3 VT914rt9 

cjfrc^ ?4?r®i *19:44 <rft3®4 *rft*tiw wn- 
'srftsm:? 41431:44 CKM atfoto ?4i4 

BfC5T ft41 C43C4 fa"? 19 4:3143 *C9 Ul* 
ft: iff ST 9:4:54 i ^fcn 91439 ^iftlt 41 W‘ 
«T9«9 43 3:4? ?ft* *ift^tcw 4314 314[- 
jp9fC49 CijtWCTtCf *t943^ ?ft:4 3414J-4144 
^C5C^4 I C99l9-i34 3t9T[f3 <>93$ &W\ ft*1 ^ 
$15 f3C9W:4 *tfi4^4 fftar wfai *rt* 

qssttf 313:94 I ftl44l4 *IT#t $19 9ft3 *91439 
silftfl * 3<,?is?l4 444413’ 4t43 un <« 
94"*pft ft49«l P«9C94 I 

|i ?44t9 ^’ft? ftOTtf fWBH 
5W1 49, 3t439:«f9 ^1:49 ftraW I 

C9919 ^ 31434CT9 4C3 TOJCifV 44]ftlftF3 

443*1:99 *lflWI 49143 4% ft’ftW ?13 
VCVCf* — 9li5 s 4l 443l*f9: c l >3$ $19 43ft 
fc«[4:9t4T W14 I 

«J<I7T® Wt^ll'Bt’Tlft ft3l4l93 ftf*R5S 
•ftCTf? ^ft*I *13C?4 $*:93f *1144 'B 
ft^t? 34 4ww '■llCTTMl:? '*949*1 319 4*11 
4tf C9, ^ ft^l ^t4fCf4 ftBtt-^ftiC* *11:314 
934 C*r:3 I'S* 3t9C5, 3C3I? 419C99 f339?l5 
tfjfto car& ft5m?9 ^144 f?nn i C4?tw 
ftftfa 4151^4 3ft:4 * 44lC3 *113 3 Cfl\ft- 
*t5t:44 434 4*lft3 ft«T — *t3, C4tf?3l5l9 'B 
iS-43:49 '*943*1 49t3-*Tf4:49 3C&1531 

«jt*ri:?4 4T r ^>3i'a5ic^ *fc? *i:? **tft45 3931 
^ 391 ^:4tC44 44»t?r4 < l-^4 J^ftsfa C«4«n 


ftftp 3 4 T«T«rt:* 4 l« 4 C 4 49 l?- 4 , s?tC 4 , *<}- 
4 * 3 l» « 44 J-. 4 tft^I 95419 3 : 4 ft*T I 

fc:9W9 *11*14 ^141:44 ^9134 4413434 
« <2(tft4 4?4 C4C4! 14F W ft*! I *(t44 

4? « ^4t*IC44 ft4t4:45 4tf«*1 ^C4 3tW34 

:«r4 aN:*i4 ■sjtftn^i 04 :^ ftwft^r 1 

44, «tftC44 r.5lC4 4 ^-?f 4 ^ 4J *C4 

ft: 4 ft*n 4 f 43«4 d»*T B ni’ft-'lT^f 4 l^C«T 

«fftft4:4 ^:<c«i4 «n*tT4l4 41^^14 

111® ^4tC 5 5 *I14« I vfl^ ^T4C*1 t*s«af 
*(ft!4 44i4 ^C4C*14 *T4lC«T4 «11I4^ «!l*f ^14 
ftftp^S 44lftsg ^9^4 •44:^5 ®flC44 ft ; ^141 
^-ftwtft'St? «ItBgl 4C4C^4 I ^<541* CSft^S 
C44T4-44 *14*lT4f4^1:5l vfljlfc*t ^C4l^4 414- 
4C«4 C»*t:a4 'S ^1^14^14TC?4 ^946*14 'B 

4134 4M144 434 ft 4 41 

<a 5l4l:?4 *113. 4413 'B C*i\ft4il6l:44 ft4»C4i 
*ivfji :44 c« 4 *n ^: 4 «t ft^i C 4 W i 

^•sC«#1 ftl-SFl (215*i:44 '413*144 41441 4P:4 

C9414 «'5)’4 i 41 <4:41^1:4 C»lt 4*ait4:4i W 
34C^5 *11^141 4iC4:^4 I <344 *tflC4 *113 « 
441C34 43R4 ft?:* 41314 ft^4 *rttCT 

4l«t4f^? ( 434 C4C? ^ftp4 41441:? ®T*lf445 
?C4:f I *11491 'SIHI ?C4ft5Tl4 C4 ’3141R4 
4l|^4ft? 4:44 4f*(C3 §14 *Tlnt:4 34* 1^:43 I 
f?3 4R1491 ^'Sl*^ 4:4 *W 34*114 C9 «l’ <a4*v 
^t4-<il4 ^^t'S 34W4 4WJ C?:*14 44* »r*l? 

Cm I 4ft$4TC44 «l4t9, “^C4l«Tl4 44- 
^:?i4 »i:44 C4:? ®i4^4l 4ft3i 

^4T:*I4 4*v3?:4 I" ^ 4^414 C4t»f ^t:93*1 f*l^l4 
4i4i:4 $:4i:*f4 44^:34 ^ftftft c*:? 4i4tf 


C39t4 ft*i'54^ 3t4? 33 

( ftllfir*l ) 



w sravhranv *rfa«i*5 * 

wnfti^nTWi 55 ftm* i ^«ra *wj$* 

c«ic* «$!*-<« ’rmrc* 

arera ’ft* 5*«i w i 

faopft JfTVW C**T* <$t?«rc? ftwra cw 

5IC5T SJW *Wlf5t ; <4* eiCfl fb«t- 


if^fl stfftl topsTi 

fcwra srar «iWc?5 ^t's i 

^ 4? *t*rrc«* w «w 
^ckf i awt*-»ai fail's* wtfto $wrc;i* 
*\m) c*r c*r$ ^ iwfw «i«fT<. 
a rcmtw* awwftc* ts^c^s *fft, sr^^fi *ttf*sn 
<W*-<«f f^*i'5 ^rcfnsi *w i 


REFERENCE 


>i fwr«r *irit—im? ®rrf^#t « ss^rsfN 

*8fjr>it«f i 

* i sTarcraw f*=*[ *v*$m Sfap i 

o 1gragjiN ^c^rt^fWjra— j r*^t<f p fC3j cnstw 
vri i 

a i c^rcwa? ^favq ^fsSfl i 

* i afspsai nCfWTviHf— 1 ®T*ro?r siTft? 

<rpi i 

<» i ftf*rc sat nt»r— : wra () i 

11 *JtaRW 5tp—*mt3* i 

b* I 'SWiI w%— feCStfa'S 'e f^csffsTft 3 ! i 


9 i Peary Chand Mittra—A Biographical 
Sketch of David Hare. 

*« I David Kopf—British Orientalism of the 
Bengal Renaissance. 

I Ramesh Chandra Mejumdar— 

On Rammohun Roy. 
l The Government Gazette 21 Feb, 1831. 
'i'O i The India Gazette—June 14,1830. 

)s | Lal Behary Day—Recollections of 

Alexander Duff. 


OSf^S $* 

( CW3tfW"l) 



suit R 313 


W® 37*1? afaTfll, ®lfo JrTaW atSja'Q >1^ 
aftsaara aara tea 'scfca i vsaa 4 ® ar$a 
%*ra c«fv® caar? i *&*mc« ®is ^ at$afi> 
vacata fcafavi toc®? cansrret ^ta- 

f^WST— 1 afo fatO?$1 ftt*ICa I 4MW 

sfic? tfwaa *ifwi i s* scats anfla- 
aafta? *ftaT« I a® a® a®C?? *f?T?taS5l «FTfe? 
aftaca ca afaasrsra «aw ftarffwi, ^i cac® 
lf» *ft*sia c®tcai afataat caa ^ta cat t 
&taf*C® at^Sl l *4? »fTC=T, S5?F® « *wri<M 
"3®i a^aica ?t? cat® srtfea sftaa cw i 
*rm% yw at? t§ tfoai c®r*ir4t <9 wm 
ate* att? "fTaa^Ta Clot'S, ^afac«j TOiafta 
«twt»i camata mu*: aTftc®i? 
ftc®t faaai ffwn i fiWamataa ®*n *T?wt 
<®rarai ai carnal 4wi*w alar?*! atsca* ®ai 
C®Tta1 «t«t WST CTO 31 I C®T**ll«l* 

■ucata* ca ar$* 4t>rf®c®N—®t*i c®^ 

c®s®$aa<m? i *rr*rrfl c i ar$ca? aftaa ®flfa*, 
aTatfa®, *T*fcaf«® * 'suftate® fir® faca 
a^asta af^f®T?ri i 


4 ?®a 4® «lTaST' 8 ?Ta C55f«^ CSai*-v4* 
«iTfa«ra i 4 -cacaa s?a®taca « araaaTw 
fssfar frotai^ ftcata afafro I vat afa®* 
Jfttst $T* 4®^ ^t*ac® ailfTO ®?1 4T® 31 I 
frot* c®t 3 i cafaa c®mat? ®<£to atwatft* 
atfeta w®tn? *ntf*ica fatatat fswi i 
c®t"*iT 4 , t? acarsta fw, 4 c?c*ia atsa ctotw 
®* rc® ®*(®—'srca? f®ft a^T? cat, ®ar? cat i 
c®t*w ?®ta ^a9fc«f?r acatasR ®t? wnfcit 
c®T’*lt Jla fctaw at? f T^BtST i 
f®i afe? aTaatft csfav csara f®i ®T*r 
®TOT«ta ^astca? vafci ^TOf® ®?t*ra ca 
ia-c*c*i<i avatar < siai®t?TB®® *rfircaw?r *if cat® 

®?t^$ fW OTW I vflt 

®aro ®ca at^sTaTa aiajca i ftapta 
ait*itw at^5srat?i c>rfta fofa ca-^stta 
®car^t®ia, ^® ca-'STca ca-yn 
afa® at«fl atacataa^ ®ac^s nwa fa i va-cws 
va5i a^i cata m ^isrRfa® aca ai ca, w\ 
atacamaa ata ca-fwa caata-vaa froi- 
aac® ^ttaT^ai ^wftwi.caf-faa aw atatataa 


c^sf^g caai? air?® m 

C|?Tfsra) 



«*t9 ftc9ftc*f9, C9*ts from* *fti9 *91 
C*T* I 9t9C9T*C99 «*T9 SWTTO: ft»$t?9 
941**1 $9 *919 nfiwiflfrat ^ftr* m- 

f%C*Tl I f>9 csfe 5 C*9l9 ^ 4JST9 C9C9 C99 
ft I faft 'Siftsr* <2f*T»f *C9fk*T9 C9, 

99C9ftfC9l*it fa^ft 4C«rC»f9 9t*9C99 * **C* 

*K 

919C9 99*t9C99 ftc* 9961991 *9C* I 9l9- 
C9l*C99 ^<59*1 ftCTl, <4-C?C*l9 <**5 991W9 

fa*l9lc?9 9lC* C9?1* ftr*l9 2T519 'Q «19l9 I 
C5f%® c*9l9 3c*f*c*i9 ct *pri9C9t41 ftiafir-fr 
9J19* «19lC99 919TC9 *13!C99 9C9J 9S9W9TM9 
Wt^ff^s ^felXSTt ’T'®* I 

Cvgft® C*9t9 *41 ff CfR—Vft f**T $19 ®*l99 
'Q «t*l I ^19 4f *C^9 f9999*9 9*19 ftsft 
C9C9f*C99 ftfTFl-sfo&IS *t9C99 919TC9 I 
9C9 feft 9ft* 9T991 C*C$ ftc9 f~9C*C* *(C9l- 
^ft ft*{*: *c9fw9 f*r*t9 i *c*r* 
( 'ib’D ), *?r c 9 i>rfti& v 8 **r 3 * 319 

JTt^r 9*9 *9C* i «wi9^: *19*19 
Wt3iC?9 *91 ftf^H 9T9*1 *9C* ftc? ^sft’s* 
«T 3 t ^9 ft^t* 9 *!C *9 ftc* ftft *«T*T'?t9 ftft* 
91*19 ft99l *9, *f®*r*lWl *9, aT9«jfn *ll£*tKI 
*f*R *C9%*T9 I ®C9* C*nf fWl-Sfft&TS 

*fC®ftC99—-ft91 I C9ft9 f-W-ftvTW 

'SICS* 'Stg'afac* ^1991 C?C*f%, ft* tfSft® 
C?9l9*^9 9* C*^ '®l*1v5C9 f"Wl9 *91 §1*1 
995 *C99 ft I toft* C*9t9 9T*f* C9-^C9 
9’T91 fa *19 C”*C31 ^ftC9 «3C9ftC*19, 3lE*9 9C9J 
C*$ 9t49 93*191^* £*9*1 *9C* C6C9CS9, '*T9T9 
C*^ 91 ^91C*9 **«fa9l$* W® C5C9C*9 I 
\sft C*^ C5C9C*9 9’** * ^1991 *1919 919JC9 
fa'*1?1C99 9J9*1 I 'SI* 9C* C*9J ?1$T *C9C^9 


«$C9T<$f9 ^191*1 <81919 9t9It9 ft*t9 9I9TII 
- ft*T9 srr^J* «r>rc«f c>rffs «tw * «sr5lc5j9 *T9i 
'e ftC9 C9 ^ft-9l^ %c£f$OTl, 95T9 9C9J 

9l9 f*9 * C9C* C«f®<5 C99t9-^ 9W%»19 

—9r-5tC<ST9 ats f9atC99 9T9 KOT C?>691 C*T* 
9t^*t9T9 9T9TC9 I 4-CTC*!9 ftI5C?9 *(C9TCai1 
f5*t9f9t9 9C9I 'Slfg* St9l 5*fC9 91 I ^ft* 
®t9-f9»tC99 ^St'atC99 9t9C9 S5tC?9 9f95lf»1VS 
*9C<5 9C9—CW% <5T9t9 9T9JC9 I C99tC9 9*s*<5 
'»H99l 91 t*x9^l9 *19 9ft 91 9TC*«, *1 
*C9 C^l*! I 

CSgfe<5 C*9t9 9^9C* ^T99t9»llt ^’W'S, 
fW9 C*'S9 ftC9 415TC99 C9T9 f9C9t41 

f|C9T9 I vsr^ $19 9^T9 99 <59S*T9 *lftl*1 
‘c*** '®f9 ^fts 9 i’ ftfC9%—'his inveterate 
hostility to the Gospel.’ 

ft^l « ftfTPT9 94-f99C9 , *^T9 'Sftft *lf9*«* 
C99T9 I f999T9lc?9 f-|^1-9I9*1 'Q f»WT9 ^C*9 
C9C* f^fs *r*i ftfetr ftc«T9 i vg* ftc* 
ft*19T9lCf9 C?rr®rf9 ^99 ftc* i9Cf>^9 

9lf% ! C'f9 C-sfr^tfsr, ffcft ft* *C9ftc»T9 

<^T9 *4-*l9C9 I 9S^6 '«l^C^T'«9 C99t9 

319 91 *9^9 *1 *C9ftc*T9 I ftf*sT9 9 C* C*tC9l 
'»I9*TC«t faft 9t^9 9*sC9ln *199 *9C^ 5t9 
ft I faft C5C9ftc^fS, 9T5J9 4-CTPI9 9tf6c^ 
^59l 99C 5 ® I ftft *9 STC*fijOT9 f ^ftlfts* ^9* 
9C9 C»?C«I9 ftf«9 *C9, ®T9 ^ 99 ftffts'S 
^9* i 9C?C*I9 ^!C9-(2ft*C9 ftC9 91C9 999 *C9 
ft , spf9 9*H®T I 

JJC99 C*iF9t9l 3|9 ®RlftC9 

*C*IC8f9 ^59T9l*9 *13191 <4* 9<5t9 3tC* C9 
9t9n3j fifC9f*C 5 I9, <51 49tt9 W?T9 *91 919 1 


tfgftvB C^9T9 ft*f<®9^ *19* «* 

(imfo-i) 



£ ama cac* car*i ara, ca*rcaa sraai 3tc* 
cFit«r cff^r®! ^ ^rm^cc® caai aca fomi 
“jcacaa ca aa$a*ra 'araft *fiarcfsi ^sraTa 
erfe 'acsrai 'aaft* atcss =d area, f** at^Tai 
starts, 4*ai f&?rf^ar <mrt:ira aw arai 
arf*ca w i <ara > amacaja §*ca caata frfaa* 
fflffefR fcWTCT* *Ttf—C*a feft 4WW 
fWW fa^TCa *«fll *Clf*C»R—‘fag*ta 
'aaftfoa aa »aam*ta *ea*5ra «rf**fjfi* aw 
^frata—fa'SFl aifccac* ft^Wa 

*JP5 *tw Stf I" 

*3 faa*Ta aTTaTCat Clf*¥ C?ata ^t&C* 
att*a ft I *P3T«?fa aaa STW a? 

V*ft*«a ■ftTmrmCTft fefa atfaa fClftma l 
fa*Tfa«rca a’anraraa ^fw 'arcf, <a5i 
fcaaft *caftOTa ac*rt f%f3r ca-^ca ^atacsa 
at i fa ; 3 K s Tfa-a* , af*« c*T"ar;?ta a? *aTa 
artwrmw earn facaftcaa i 
if* a*»aftc® *at*a fat* cat* 
csrra *:a tcatacaa fanss —nrf^-ir^ 

eTffe l[5C?C*f ! 8M - 5tf f H-afaC* «R 1 <STWT*if 
c*rfVc?r grata *ai *’* i caara «at ^atfo* 
faa»c* ^itwrw ^ *caftcaa i ^^awa 
*•? fart ^ arratca *c*r 4 * ara*r*r* 
fCaffijWl I Caa a^S C*faf3?t *W*Tsi ^fujfr 
ftcata 'G ^ft-afa Jfl3Pl* 'Nits *fh ®3C» 
am a'caft a I 

<i*«wi fcaracawi ca caaTa $ra ^trt-yrw 
^ ftw* ca, ^TTW 3fa ^T**! aRSTa 

aca ai ata.ns aca ai ata—ca fire* fsfr «m 


5 *fifvn ftcaa i «OT?fawa anavstai <®ai *!$- 

'StaTa aWCT fi«l Sfl *RJ I 

aw aa* ^atw t*atg?r *raTa a^ar^ « «ftsj 
stara 9f**rrSi— 5 '«rpra ara-afoaT* 

*a—fisf* m® *®c**Tcat w w* fa i aflr- 
*fftar?, aw-faafa 3ta ®r^ *rt 

fccw nrc^r, ^r*i*rc^l f«fa f^j *w«r c^rc* 

f®nTfw«, « 9f>r* 

»- 

vfa*c* f«j^ca9 ^jtmca ^rtsia *r* 

cucia! 

«5? a*ta (*iT*m) anpr ^-wwn siTfei^t 
ftfta fircv c’fc^a i c««nr aw ^tc* «r»r- 
^rata«, am* a«ifm « ^tws ^f*- 

^ir?* t^cifa^v aat* $w *t^*at*( c*tcai fira^ 
aa^a **c* ntci fa,^t9f*i , *fi-a" ( if4\s ^twaa 
fafim atarfa* * ata^f^* ^tcafiaa 
cafaa*T9 ^caTat? aata *m c^na circa fa i 
<®T$ ^b-s^ acaa >»n ug* ftca ^ta 

?ca, ^ST9 aacira ^nHhr aata ^tcaar 
aatf^-^fac^ aatfip® *9c^5 caa fa i «a*rc 
f*, aatfa*Tw ca: f^cataa ac s *rTT*iiarT9'e 
(fetfw'sa^ facaca an« Jaaca « 
^acaica caaTa-'aa caaasi) ^sjafa^s fama i 
'great ^ra «f* t^cat^a * tacaala cat^i 
«j^a^raaftai caa airtat'® cacafla \ 

^sca isrtaai ^r^taa atscaaT'Q 'aaT* aca 
att ftt atsafca # 1 aca? *^-araata 'aivfirwa, 
fa fa f*-ai ‘®tf^-a<-fafacaca isc?«?lat?a a^a, 
^a*ta aiaa*-ft 'atal^a srata acacia i 


c«f*« caata fwM *aTa* «a 
(cfsfira) 


(caac*a <a*?afeca ‘*ata’ 
^«t ai^, cat* ^a^'fars) 



t $ flic* 

«"•« ■frmtf ^ fa, ««* dfatm 

*t»«fcw. "fti ito* ^ ^ ^tn. atocft «*ttt» 

4? *tt Ufa ftfa «nf?; V5C4 '*rara ^ i 

^ 991 9119 fil 9CM99 $1^ C99TO \ 35C51 ‘ntxsm 

$«9tt3$’ 2t9%!& 9591? Ttf«9 9«9 CTWi IJ *)f@c* ^tf«r 
9 i 9tWl ^T#f% 49* C9§ C?J f99fl!i>9 *)TC*lt69l ^*tfi(^ 
f«WB 49SR «rC91lJ Sljfoc?^ C9 flfa {ftcC ] 


C®f®<5 C9919 9**tC^ 319 99919ft* fa*M9 

•tftwfto *w**rfapFi 3it* tfrMfrorrfl 9t*r 

9T#1 C9C9 fwwf5»l I *CSM ^9 $fti9l’9 9959T 
*91 99, “9WC1 ^llft* C$919 f*l 91^99-9*995- 
*91 ( Gospel ) ftlt9 ^lafliW* fitful 
*c*mi c«ti9i *9c*9” i 
9tf**si 91 <ii$c99 *\‘*\i4 «tf^ icimcii 
wrtuft C9$l9 ’raiftwcw w*(\5 9tfBro 

c*9l9-49 99C9* ^19 nt?f=r—■91;i?1-99it*9 fitil- 
ft*t9,— 1 499 c*1c9l «tsrf*i 4-^99 *lcs 

4£9 i ^ $19 9$<R»?lCJf9 9C91S19 

9"9£* 9"*(< <99f** 9C9 C9919 *fawf,1 

flfti sffc9 $r* ftt®9 ^fsrc'® 99ifas 3919 mm 
*lftC9 C9C9f|t99, 499 *«n faw f9C9t59 $19 
<#t9^1*19 f»CTI ftl 9Jffa*«tt9 «&9* 

*ro?1, *^9 cwn -49 ^J9 

*wiffss *tnr$ $t* 99c«?t99 9tw fc99T$ 99 
49 * *n*r$ "iinan m | *uratWcinr 

C9C* *$919 *91 5C9 C9 9&9 5t95ft-49 
WV 9*C9 *C*t*1 *9%99 I *$919, 

*9En 51 991^*1919 4f1<9l-9l*J 
*C9%99 I f9t*9 99tft-9J9$1 9"*IC$ fag fag 

fsror'n trow C 9919 fa, >raifa-3t«fai n-Kf 


<&$&& <^919-^ *1< 

*rNt*i «itFt^ 

C9FtWl fsf«99t^ ^5Bt9*l JWR 
C^FtWt Wt^l 919 f=( I 

C99t9 C9 9T5fC^ =f1, 499 % 

f9iri ^9t9 9<S C9TC91 4191*1 C9t, 9ff« «(W9 
f9W99 ^51^ 9CTCf9 C9 C99t9 f9C99 9lf%9W1 
WR1 C’fl’fif f9 I ^19 f9"t9lf9C99 4ff% 
49%«^19 CTFlPOftW 9C91®19 f%*T 9l I 41911, 
^f9-f95l941^C99 9lfir^f^f9%t9H9 9Jtnfi5*$ 
f99C99 9C9 «W11rt qtimsR ^9^9,^^1919 
C9Ff% «lf«^^ 4f5j-#^1 9 fFT9l5I C9l9l^f5-C3 
C919 f9C9 «p^*l< nc9 «nit9 %9!9 W^^I^T I 
C99t9-49 995 Wfo f^ 9t9-ff9f9 ^9tC9 
Cir.»t9 ^819 9S919 «t9lC99 f9?C9i I 

$19-9$ S5l9#t9£99 9C$9 C5C9 99 ffa ffW C$, 
f9"f9lf%C99 4$ «I935t9 4I9C9 tl9 f9W9 
f|9, $199C$ C9 99 9^Wf ^?9i*f 

9^*fC99 « \9f99~^l9^59 4^ $ 

«T9l9 ’<C$e-, 9FfOT^ $9C$9 991 91 f9C9 
i 5l9'#t9C99 §^19 C9|, 499 9C9F&T9 f%f9 
CT1191 ^9*19 99C^5 91C99 f9 I 99S 

^19 f i f9 s l9t9-9 T 'lf^ flt99l99 9C9 4^ f*wn$ 
^91 9f« C9, ft^W9 f9*S %9C9 9C? 'Silt 
^1 B llC'«9 4|$ 991 9C9 f«f9 f99t9 

9fC9C^9 I 


C99t9 f9l^9$ 919^ 4|9 

(9mfin) 



lit* wi ?rpRt>i^[ 

5fM «rw « ifowi curm* 
cm TOfe fgi i c*r iratu ft^sta? iw 
iw^M 'STPtnr? «a fitii «wpi 
W ftl* CgW-4* TF5 arwtfl ijft? cit mtci 
CW Sfl C*WfB *ffiSfairW C 5 ! filler <«tf®*nr 

ft«n gw, 4-csi m:ft* i 
mwi lift, m 

wrf—giw*iw ciitci*, Prei-fam ni$fcw 
wr *ffaff* to sift cgm cm frowi 
mem i c? ftmiftm Fffa® 

ftrowrft -swwiCT fa®r irf-^Btr flfator, 
CUT* $f* ftWtTOWft CHW ft"RTf)R* 1'® 
w wit «t=r toc^i i oritrow 

TOfJ *ff’Bt'®J «t^lstJ| * Wlfa^JI 

sto? fcww c* iwr ftw ^ 

TOftcw TOftwi cut*, ft-Rtft-i^n 

iw citFrrstr* ?rcf*k to w?c*i ^c*«r® 

utf to, mi ftiSt* i 

«rt ftiitfa Tpi cut* erf’ll «ft«n-^R 
» faft ftwv gw mwi m i 
*ra^$t *rw* crorra mftfrift cn sra *to 
^tcwm* to s -«w ‘antnro Rjtwfiw 
f%W’ ww W gW < $f® TO «UW 
«*JWT» TOfgl I gift ft«RTf* stFffa® sfJT^- 
*rwi * tottos® 5 graci* »K"*ipf $rc fiw* 
ftf»w mt* grcara itiftro wr*r mi* «i 
051 fait, *1 ime Ww-lfl fTOGWR tllfa 
TOfgwi CT.^ft fawi nftwftr* gi-iftom 
9&H ‘iffa-ltf*’ v£|l f^g* flfa® g*, 
WW CTO* lt*ff*«t WT***i Iftflwft 1C WOT 
^IWB HRRf Cf* M gT WCf ISRlt gC* 


if*t* anw, groin g* nfro ftnwftw cwrl- 
iw* it** to rocror* $r* fcowt w ww 
*f« w I CT ^Rtw PICT ftft? iflfRTfl 

^cTrPrstB ifa's wtim, c’lt TOrrwt 
'et ^JtnTW'9 wr TOiftn i *t '*&$ wr*i 
«R1 ft W «CW t*Rftf 
tow Bttm •wtww ftfirrfta 

TO%«R ftfft | 

*t ^Tft 5 ! > C^9, i»r«* ) 

vrfwn ‘'Rtw-c^I’ nfarn* 

>WWl6 tf-ftlPPF 

f*rvr*rtw9 ^f5 «frwj i 

“'sr^bi «f^i ^rf^n? «rr^f^v® ^Btft « 
c«f^s c^b fecinicn 4wc»n 

ft 5 ? TO* fag TOJTfl w *r^wi 
ft^TOWB ^fa*nr ^R^hr gRj jnwfpr c^r 
»TtCBt** ^tf*f^5 *fi>»wwl faifJt^CBB ^IJ- 

vw ^?to? '3W 

^ “<f«rwBi c^»r ft?jt5j^i»r?r ^jtnrw rti 
^f??i ^ Pi^cbb -s?f^ c^rsr ^?ri 

’I^R Pi^iffa® ftCBB i to*i 

>r5R^ ^nfa^s tlw*iRTO ftfti it lit 
f¥i 4 ^ *»f® 'itfa <?r fa^Tgpw 

^WKWl ufaww cm TOffttV ftBRB 
TOTW1 «t 1W ftftl 1* I” 

»«t CB ftwi W1CTI Cl fCl 

gftlff tl *R CTCnt ftwRRWlI Clt Itfa* 
w tnifa TOCfi i n ft’pm irmtcf if, 
WW^faM Cggff-oif 1^< gt" 


c®fa® ciw fai®^ ■Bfa^ m 
(RtWrr) 



ftrwst, c’HM'W Wn i 

cttto fawi **tfa *rcm 

fllTO I WTO-ftfl TOttTO *ffa?ircfa fa* TO 
«tTO wrwi, ct ?mi irffAWf ftp* ?c*wnr 
«tfairt aprtw» <etTO TO >rc*fT a ?tto 
mfTOfa*, ^i fa* ctto ifas? i stTOtf* fhw 
itfU ?ttoto& TOfa^s S3«t1 TO 

c«p *ror fTO toS* ?wfac»R i 
c?to-4* ?to tocto^ *i?i *t«rr?t? cw? fawre 
hm- tos c?$ to ?tTO *t?t* *m TO 
m* ?fTO « «m* fa®j i wfa fa* frTO 
TOti-wro m fa|? to? faro fawrc? 

tort *w fat** fafa i ntTO 
torto ^t*w *1 ‘aw ??. ^fam’ 
c!HRh*r *rffa*t*roit? « ?*i-fawtfaTO 
toto fawfa*, W8 toiTO* ^wRstTOt* 
*?Rto fer $t* tot*R**$ tfa 1 ® nmi 
to i TOfat? «*it* c?*R* «fa- 

faTOt? «TO ft*I $T®1 TO fa ? 

?RrTO ?W W1 TOTTO fcwc® 
*r^-*jcro «»tti? faw-Mt* wto 'srafafaTO^ 
TO ?t*to TOrsfra ?w c* ?R* fcwi fror 
TO* TO< W ** ?f«M *f*TO TO C?-<5fW 

c?TO TOrofro tori TOftffars fanrtfa* 
TO* fatWt?—TOt** CTOfa* *rfl, *f$TORl? 
^TOftTOro cro ?* *tTO* fail c?faf* TO*l 
ajlflHW C*fa ^aiTO tot i *?4* **? 
faTO fa"Rfa ?TO> m «, WTO'* *rTO niprt 
C^tC^I *t*fa?TO TO* CTOTO?^ TO1 TO* 

*rfa? ?wfac**i to *m *fr*t**} «cf 
TO *?t tottRss ** a c*TO $f*-*$r* TO 
TO* *1 C?*, iNw TO farr* «Jfa? ?Rr *fa 


it**, c*tai ffrw <$ «tt? mim m„ 

TO WC«fa*,TO? ?*««!*? TO TOfc TO 

mys cwtf&n to, TO c*TO* fa* mfinf’ 

fafacTO TOTC* VUtlTOW I 

aro-« TO^fa'TTOTOi TOTOt 
'■flfTOWi toiTO fafa TOHwVrot* 
TOto TOfaw^r, « *t fa^ TO 

S(^TO ^J'S TO C"rt «?TTO #t^-’rtTO TOTTO 
WTfl TO C^T^TTOT^ ( Court of 
Requests-^ ) <?fa?fa?T ( Commisioner ) Uf^fa 
fa^5 W ^W1 *fa-W*lHTfa- 

tow «itfa^ c«ic^>e #^to?t cm ftRofa TO^ 
TOwfihr tow to ^nrfa»» 
TO t?t ^ri)fa»r i t?w» 
TO»f^tfaw TOTTOffa®^^ C«f^TO ^Ttfa- 
«ni-?TO «rfa^i^ w<hP8i crc* ^}v*w- 
TOrfc^r Tto frofatfiiV to^tt 
TOfarw ^IfaTO^l « Fffafaw ?l^ro ^jfas- 
to cro-^m-TO TJT^rat-^fa^rfCt isw 
*rfaw» w, c©f®^5 c^TO-'e TO-^R^hr ^stfaw 
’^^jt’Tr ’urt^r TOfa^w i 

TO»f S^fTOfas ^Mfa¥ VfWT 
fai^c-r toc^f m faTO, fanw m ^to, 
fot*l c5Tt«r cTO i cTO fa?TO fa»t*im 
Itw'Tfll-faTO 4 tTOp %to <x$ frofav ^=t i 
^fa TO^F CltTO^ 51^5^ TO*Tfft 

%>rw csf&s c^¥f^ ^ cro? *raR?ff 
tow? wwr?Rw ?toj «rtTOw 

?*tro ?n?t'< l r,«f6fa'® ‘?toti’ ^tfa^ vnf 
TOfaJ l 

fa? wr 5IT?? ?®f5 fiw ?*to TO1 ^r? 
?c»t ■TOTOnr « c? c??twfl» TOtof 


c?fa? wit? far®?? to? TO 
(** wr) 



?c® fafe to, fag fag i»r^fa ®t$ 

fTCrt TO fac?* ?fTO? ATS g®THR TO 
«ltC® I 

fcft;? ?tw ^^r=r ?fam? c?c® ?twtTO 
gri? facro (tot c?tTO ^rfac® ?c*0 
faTOtTO® 5fg? ®?c®, ?c®%»r, itf’wtnr 
’Tt’lc^r 4t»r n®TO i TOc? fa®tTO? TOfac®*, 
toctw to *fcTO^, *rrft®fci croi ®*r 
c^r to i fa®i >r^tc# toto»? c? c®roi 
TO® fa*Rl ®1 ??fafa® I ssfa faft a fa®t? 
TO9C® CTO® ®tC*R fa ®f$ ^TO ; fafa TO- 

%ro ®* s t1-fa$ TO? in TOt«r? 

cro-gn cro srTO® 1 «nt fa®j *pfa® ys 
TO? g:w i 

C«fa® CTO? TO? TOt? %TO srl, fa®T? 
c®i i fa* to fhs? fefa— fatsfaTO nun 
fa®cfc ^ffac® *ft«, ®t?*t ®ctf? ®wi 

* •ffaS'ST? 4T®}®—*f?fa ®®1TTO CTO vm- 
faCTR CTO? TO1 I 

fa! C®?®TOl falTO? fwit TO TOCTO 

*ittrm , i ®tgw? g:<r-g<TO cww cto?-^? 
fag ®rc®tfa® TOfa® i totow, 
?t?®faR 9TTOT®’? W faTO, fam, 
favt^f * ®tW| 9CTO «®T* ®C? S SfCg? TO 

?fai®Tt? fact cTO? *t® frofacTO a, cWVfai^ 

CTOJ®T? ^jc»fc-r! to? *rfa? $§t?tt*t? toc?? 
<g*HT? •4®jg® ffa to i ®c? ®cfct? TTfaSSJ? 
faCRM ® ^fafacwl 4®]jg *f1 <ii16ct cm £c® 

*W gt| 91 ®C? ^pfa® «Nt«fa $9S CTO P*TT? 
ffa isjtt?? to, ®T?1 gTOtc? ®l«fli i ?i®: 
cw^-factfa c^fc=n ?®jj faw? ?fa® c«tc®t ®T?1 

c®n? *ftc®? ?® faTO® *imc? «Tr^^ ,s ir^ 

TOT TOtg I 


i$ to c?cto ^c® <ro 4*c?%c«r? nftfa® 
fairer vsTcsr^r ^ « 9®fa? 

CT ‘ftfaWfr CWt! fat? >lf^P 

^ fat?fat»R, 551 ^ fa®r^-faj%^ « ^fa 5 * 
fafa! faf^t? «>ilg i 

<iHWl «rfa?^5 «!! !C9%5t»Itrf« CTP? fat^S^ 
^c? a, !f?Tii wrfa fa5ft*nr ^*11^ gfa- 
fafa^ fat^l CENT'S 

fa*rci, m nfa?jtfa fa«r 

<fac? i S5^!5t?®^ cg?t5-w «a*rcn *ft*et^j 
fa^i-fawtoitf ®rgi to® gwftj*! i 

g^t® ^-C«fC"f? ?T5JC?? g:<r 

®rt«f? ^ ® >f^fasfa?fsf i ^ >wn9 

*m faft croifa^ ‘‘iwflf g?>i>rfw 

fawft, C®TO, C?^T5T, fa^ 

^t«r *lfa?? «lt® ^StCT! 

wr®^ fat* fafa? fa®t^ w 

f%arf=r»t ’if'vs fafa^l-^fa i 

vflt *u^f8 ^m*ll art^lt-? 

faCTt? 9twf^3 »CT C'Bfe'S C??1?-4? fa I 
C!ppft-g c^f^'Q *re®®5r 

$m fa?T =n, ^ ®tt?1 ®1 TO^ 5ITC® =f1; 

?fa« «nrit*ra ^apfa fat>?t5^ 

cm*rt-* fa®tn i *rt«5f®j f*t®t5 4WTw 
c^?r?-4? c?^a*lt? «rftpi®fa? sw-gfn g? 
to? gfa cvzvt c®c»rfa®, e\ fa?t? 

fa^Tat ’rtHfC?? wt to oi faroi? <w*i 

i facTtfa'S-? !® ®1vft fafa 
fijOTr^i; sd «nr 

c? tow ^9 fl? fa®t?t?t? «i®l? <t^ic® ?J«f 
gC9ST I *«f CRT !t®PPf ^C?J fal’»f1-'£f r rrt9? 

TOC® CWt?-ai9 ??ft TR «C® fe^tfa® «t|fa, 


C®fa® CTO? fa"l^ TO® TO 
(Wl) 



raw* c*tw frafa $ 

% Vsnra cm ftro c*ic*%*h i $ 1 * *i**i- 

rare^ra *wi$ rairaf^r *rc* 

* rat* *it¥J* c*8*f 4*- c*$ c*7^w* **$8 

C¥C ¥¥*1 i 

*l*im wwi* *twf*iw f^Br **t* * 1*1 
crai* dw ffiraftwrc, 4 ^ *8c*r* c*rrc*r cfo* 
*i, *t*i, 38 * 88 * « f*®8*T5 41-&13J 
*C*1<5l¥ f** 1 C"t* $*c*i% ft*1-*7i*t* m3* 
*«* crat* f*s ^c**l *t*i miwi* csw 

*851*1* *lw* 8*r* 4*fe** $**$ c*8 

c* 1 * ftwfijwra i ^e**l «t*t* * 1 -c?r* faffcl 
ra* *^N *c* c*i"*r*l* *wr c**we*¥- 4 * *ie* 
f*g£i **«i ** crawl c*i , *it*l* 4r**tfs8i* 
"i1*raj**l* &l*f** ra*i c<ri*i* 4c*73?c*i 
f*$fr fnw fsrc* w!* cswicra 

4c«rtf8 «*11*1*1 **it *8 c?*t*-4* w, 

*1 *c* ^c***t «i*i 8 * 1 * $*r* c* 1 * fire*? 
fef* *1* *t* *1* *l$t* n8m ®8- 

ftaiera f*§ c"W1* *1* c*1*< **ts* ill i 
**i*e* *i*i 8 *t* *rm* 88 *t$*i*i* fc*t*$ 
*wfc c*r* f«rnf^wR i *i^»i*i* *twv? 8 * 1 * 
f***** fsrftK* c*t 5 finf^ww * 11 * 61^1 ® 8 - 
f*®l*, 3f%8*jHK*, m m *i$ft* *5* 
« *8* $frai* *t«r to*i* *f *w 4$*itra, 
*1*1* 8®i*-**^ ***»li3i*i m fefc*, *e* 
41*e* *tm * raw* ^* 1*38 i 

j\t %CV3 *W* $1* 4*1* *tf*¥t¥ *t*f§* 

** 3 * c*l*i$fi>, *i? *iw* §i$tra *«j ^f**f*i 
*e*l*t* f**tw *lgft* sera ^ 4 e*i*l c*t*fj«i 
**’era *c* 4e*l**l* *$** 4*te*t* *j**i **i 
*** *e* 8 ®r i 3 * 3 * c*i*tefB 48$f* *‘i* 


wift «tif*,f% raw t«¥ rail 

*tf**l m, *i fra'mra wifi* c* crat* *ra 
rare* 05*^ c*i*rtf5* trtfra^r 
c* *cv c* *tft* crat*c* f*raf|c»R, 
*t* ^ *rf* 4*T*i *wew i 

*m*i «¥i¥-c* •nwr 

8*1* ***’ *i *c^ ‘*igf5|* 8*1* ***’ **1^ 
**** i **ft *f*5 ra soft *ral*f¥* 

*tt*¥ *(8e48e^^ «ie*t®T i c**l¥- ,9 ira^t 
^w®f“ti*Ji*le«i¥, 4iw f* *1*1* «iwri| 
8*1*18 C¥ C?¥1¥’»*¥ ^ 

*18*t 8*^*, ^i ^ c*l*le^ ra *11 

C*** C*1$l* *t^C¥ 4*^ ^5TC*¥ *f¥¥^l 

«?1*-vfl¥ *1**^1 **i*l8 *11*5l^J «1*1 8*t* 

?c*8e**, 8ewera ^l?^t?^i *"nc# vict* 
*CB^ran ^1¥ cse? 4*^ ** 8* *1 • C¥¥1¥- 

4t*f&5 f*,*i*mi¥ *** %*e* *nn 8*4*ira , 
fwi^l»rai¥ 'Q 4*8*Tl*^f¥ **1w 

C*?*1*l? *nf¥W*, 4T5l* ^5l¥SSl* ®1*-*^ 
^ sn c^*1 

8* 4ra i 

8*14*1* m*5 C?*19-^15 c* *Bg ®*5 
*1«*^*t* ^ 8*. <351* *r<J <3*1 *s8<3 ®« 
8f*ss *8«¥l»ilf6¥ €1* ^8^8* es^s *tf*ra 
•nraic’fwe, cra**iai *8cra c^ic* ‘ratin’ 

*JJ*J1 c*^ c^ic*i8* *il« *c** 8 i*Jl*71* 
w «wl«* ¥t¥C^ ?***<51 w c*fra 8w 
^*1 f\m 4**iat ftwrr*iwcw *w i 
8*11*8* 4^ **it**^ *i^* f|e** *:* 
$1* $¥*38 ?^5* **te* *i8*j14 ¥W5 

c*e*fl* i **l*e* t c?*i* facra cm 4e* 
*1**1*1 *¥C* ^7$ ^5<3* C4*l* *C«f C**1W11 


c*8® c?* 1* fvrW ’’il** 4* 

( 4*1* ) 



%*tga, ata aa 4twtna wcaa afataa at# 
*■•(< 4atwai a#a $fa ata aw* ga fa i 
wt| arcaa *••&* wftfc ata a#taa ^ 
faft cacafttaa, c*| aattaa witnttal $ta 
gwaijfw gwja: fitatfnw gre cncafta i <®t* 
afafl aftfaw gta« *ftan ft* aajtgsa, 
cata ft* «taa i 

ca catas 01 a cgata-4* atcg 4t*| $ra 
«wa «i* ft*, c* fag cwta 4t*tg faai i gatwi 
cwgffo'® gw* ftw wtfatal gata catatga, * 
a^a*, ■gafa i ssfl «hct| fart* ftroa, *t« 
'QlcgTata caw art* fag cat* 4*i, 4|ft*t 
fat* cat* wi irrlt* ^®tl ftai *fa*t* cats caca 
cwtatw i 

aTataai asm arati-aataci wi 
atataTfa aarol, ^twa awara’rfS ata-aftai* 
cgm TBigp gt* ftfSca fgewa i cstatwa 
acw aata-aaaf *1 rtfa a* caai aaroa, cwtwi 
gt* atca* fatfc Bute's*, wt* cal camrta 
aaatcaa ftrtt* aiat*tfa$ aara g$ i 

^ta* etta gawr* aaaafa atafe « 
estate* fat* *tfata atacaa egata, cgtat** 
gfaafaa aw atft atata wtta gta-gtg afawt* 
atafttaai awgaaa w£r* atfati gt®tw 
caw ftca arft atfrea ftesa, aattat fttww 
acw catwa, aatai al nor ftw ftca ewca 
wtarsa, ftataor c«ftcg cacg faai i 4$ a^ira 
$t* atataa 4a* aaaaw wgcw* caataa caai 
cacg i arsf* cat*i-**>at-*fgt«?ttg* awiafaf* 
aaat* «tcitwta 4ali cwriM awl atft gtea 
ata-ftcata a* aata* fafti cata* gt® 
ftaaa aaaa gt* agafta wrata ata arft ftca 


gt* #1 *tatt atw aata aartw t at* aftta'i 
catta* ag«r atw *rcaja ajagta aataai 
&*ta * ntwl-artw gt®taa a ag-wtataa atft 
fata attaal 4 'wr wca fc^ata cwwrta wat^a 
c^ata, atfta aat^w facaa art a^a a^ 
fc**ta« ftr®a i 

ca icaa ats-wrastfaai awta caVfa^rca 
aftewaf awfa* N aatwi wrtt® ataas- 
ftcatatwa acw fat^s ^stewa fwal-acwtcsa awe* 
aa< S^aw-t fta cafa i awta area at* c$m 
csrfccwa ^ aa catata ^1 cWrroa i ^a ww 
aticaa awta-ata tawewa *tt 5 ^atfawara cwawri 
ws ^tew i ca| aaa-ar^af *t?a 
itft^caafai ^ia ai^a ^ ?:atataa wfaw 
wtfta^ a Raw arts i 

ata 4^15 fwtarcaa ww caw afar ftfaca 
fata cafa cacat^ ceta •, acw acw fag at«ai wca 
^tw atata cBTcaa '®T«Ta atfa caca^ ft aw 
^a ft ?w i at#T wca ft^wcacw a^cw ^cac? 
cereal gr®i <w a^rat^i atwta cwwtw- 
ar^raf wtsairtaa acw eftwa atfaca atfa^tw 
tfftca ftcac^; catsaita <®ta aawa, acacaa 
wrcatarcaaT'Q aca ww ftcac^ i acal caatca 
?tfaa ga egata, awfti cara ftca cacg caca 
fatal fag ami ata wtw ataewtaa, ^aattga 
wrcaa wwi-attgaw wrwi aatg caca g’aTa aa 
atga c*fta <aftta atta atgt«n aa vs i aaaraf 
^fataa egarar® aat g? i 

^tntwtata w aaawta ^aaaaaraf ftaai 
^a aara fa^ai ^ft-faeta «ta^taa nfaro egata- 
4a a^il 'fftai aft^fta afaar?a i faw nla- 
wtwta (Waata attgf ) 4afri wca atla 


cwfww egata ftawrt wiaa aa 

(atgn) 



•rerrfiw ftTOiar cnt»**w qrryre i 

tnr nftrtro i to to faro fact 

TOR TOR, ^t*rtflT»1 fa ? *St**f« TO Wtt*R C* 

tor'TO wf&ri ^w-tt^fa tot <§fwt*-«Tfwt* 
to to* tot c*cro, ftwwcwi- 
aTfaw faCTO CWR* frc*t TOR WTO 
TO, W**T* *TTO* TO TO^S to fro CTO 

WtR* CTO TOft ^F TO CT* I TO*!* TOR 
***t* TO, TO *tf*Tf wfa-RT*-** TO W#-*TO 
Wt*,^5tR*C**f^*TO*TC«Rl wr « 
CW*-4* TO TOT* Wt&WWtfTO* foTC*i 

wfawcw* wrwi w*i* *nrM c**,to c*r *rwt? 
tottot* ^fcarfa i ^f*'6 nc* irr§* TO 

TOl CTO CW«RWT* TOT* ?rf* CTf WC* 
*-3*1 WT^TO TO *1 TO fafa *TO ** fa I 
wtwcw* sfa*r* fafa* wwtw cTO-arfaro* 

TO** TOTEW *t« *!t* TO* C* *51 

WTO* CTOM* ^ WTWTWW* *TO$ TO* 
TOf I 

fa^wcwcw* **s cwfawrrw tow 3 fo$r*« 

^ *ff%TOT=Tl C**T*-4* ^ fTOR^ 

*$wtr fa.Rcwc* 3*rfro i cTOwjr tow 
3fair* TO ncefc tot* Pwr faw citfc wwfB 
wfcsfll W*TO TOf5 C^CWCW fafa ^WTtw fat* 
TO%*R, *!C* *** *TR, CTOfB *T*fa, 

cwcw fac*cs ; TO* facwfa wfc* to *rf**rt** 

WR1 cut I W<54* CTO fa* W*WW, ^STTT! ’S* 

WE* Wrtffl *C*J Wf^faw ftwRWTO fafa^Tl- 
TOfa *TE*5 *ftc*, TO WSJ 4CTO 

CWfoWJIW TOW, TOW TO$ CTOTCW CTO1 

f&favrt* 3fa apprs CWtCW* WR1 Wttc* I 

$CTO W* «w ***t w* C*CW fcvTtf*W *E»ft 


cwt wTr*t cffww* ®*f* to fTOfTO*r 
ferro fafa&* *m *i*tew i to* 

3E * tW R$ fofa ItTOflRC* f*\TOW CTO 
*f*E* crof^tw*, frotfw's ^*s c*ww- 
c*fltor tor < jk*rr*w to« fw:*tfw«-R 
f^TOTCW* TOf*W *ftw *t**T* w cw* 
to* f* i ito?Itow frorfroi 4 ^rt* w*j 

^ W* WTTW*$ TO CWfTOJtW’ TOW 

*j*m*'« w?**r mwTOt *tw to%»r 

C**T* I 

C*f®W3TW wcwcw TOI-WT&T* TO TOWRIFpt’ 

1*^ c*ww hw c*cw to ^at* wc* tow wto| 

W*1 c*"3 I «wi CWR'S C**T* W^TO 
TOCW* <*TO fwvSTCTO f^WW *ff«'5 W*W 
TOCW fwi? f*fTOTf**Jl fnWT? TOTOR 
-!*-*j**cbsc** TO5l* f^iTca* TOotrc*- 
^WW fttH TOfro* ^T* *f*^ Ff*fB 
f*^TO *<1R TO TOW ^ WC*%W* I ftw 

w*pi*f wtw wc*f^cw* f*wrmw* f***i-f**t* 
«r*^R i *f*« fronrwcw ^w caj**n f|w *tw- 

f***TR* ^SW «T* ^*TC*’f, *W*f%!R* 

f*C*Tf*^1 f* W?T* WSJ ** WI*TC* nK*r* 'flwfs 
*B* §*T* wc* C*^ *5R* CWT«t f***1 f**T* 

wf^wfww w?*r* w» **wr*cw «fc«rrf^® 

WC*f^CW* fvsR I WiHRJTm f*WT^ C**T*-CW 
CWf^WJTW WCWW «lfefcr* TOS '®TTO TO^f5* W^5 
*tf*t*n wto ^c*!T«lr to *nsrfn wc*f|w i 

C**T* J T" p !C^ uq^fB WTOfip® '®*T C^RR 

irr?w* wtr wr*i %*if} fro c*t ^t*r* to 
« t*t*- s i ,,p tf%*5«rww*T*w*i ^**wrc*i wn **f* i 
^c* w Rw-frot* cnT**l-*r**Tff ^f^*tC*C*tRJ* 
^^** wrfb^ «r* wfoTO f*c*Tfr« wftwr* 


cwfTO c**t* f*TO*^ **t*W 4R 

(fvftl) 



WR *M ««*[, $tS WJ.CTW fo® fattS catRI 
fin reft =ii i ats rents nnre aatnci 
ftqjt«H1 CS f%f% aCS^ ft, at 4®Jn® ftWICT 
C*OT1 aal ntt I 

catrera npjs sits afnn ntfta a nwn- 
cstf’fw ntai «ta® ntfrres retnres nns 
care ref®® rent* f%c"r^ soft® acn%»rc i 
nrm are f®ca, retw ^re ntri ms^r dm, nt 
«n, WHC1 «tf®f3 ntCT* EtSfta S® at* 
c®tra, ®T* < ts *rw nta cacfc ften ®i ®trent 
^ Ren are c® an aran—aft* are 3 ®ra 
a*"!* ntre* ataSTent ret—ana faf *Rt 
afnntcss reran, at* fnca*i ntre* atfaarent 
asHaR 5 ®* are n^css afaatre ara aratatw- 
atftatc* at&tn, asre nan cwrcfe ai,c*tre rere&ni 
«!* i 4 $ ms^ts ft* a a nfBcn «ta® atsa-nsi 
stnf me® ®t* sum «trai ats, ana anal 
3*$en* as aes'S acnflean rests, re at®fa 
3*ta®*n *in« avfaa \tftm reffi* ca§ sfnnt* 
cwra aesRcaa sea wrai ret i 
fa* ®nnats antea* ntm n t*i, f*tres nc* 
aaenten ntf* asc® cacnflean neat rent*-a* 
aeaa sat* nsat* cnen ftcnfira, ret stntata- 
at*aratn-4sn*i nntt fsean *® afnnts, mens 
attfsai« *ra<a fsncn ft:nc*ia mat* fse-m 
at^r* f|n nsate**, 3tre* ats cnea 
a®t*®: rent* nn«(en* sne*t fsearfrstt 
cne* ntaesn i ®tt «t autre $tea ren *tfa 
fnsa ac® a enf|a i rent*-a* at ^fstcn* awf® 


fat ®n ntaca* at ftfsen nt^fr*, fire* aw 
$t* fe«rt* aa< waft 5 «r*nat*, ^imra a*i ntn i 
nfi® aaat®tn ®nrei mntw* *tfim 
nc«i& afiatre fta^ra, «ff^ stfftw *r»lc^ 
«i®j^ af®«®i opm-aa nca ft refn 

a*i *\w i cufifrn 'tf^arf»ia 
ftsn ftnr *ranRt« re fafa are^i ft, ®i aatt 
rtf’ll; an«i re ^re re ®a fta i ®^re 
rents nrftres retnc*ts asitnj^i n**fi4 anft® 
ftnRjt^i^ 4 ^ f^ntsres «aa ^*raf% 
anrftwRi, ®tc® rents-as srrsn-cant 
«rf^s nn i 

na® «t fnrei rere an® n^arefs 
sirafnafBn at-#lnw, ntn fwtantn 
ac®«, ^nnn'si « nran-cancat ^5 Ptraai-nf® 1 
fnrere renews *itt, an% ntan-retn'Q^Rptn-^fa 
Ren ret atnnsf-aretfn® s>re«®f% n^>in*i anc® 
atntn ac^rt f®ft aRatre rewi nHa®l ®it« 
are^re^ t 

a*?® ^ira c?ntn-ca ^Itreni ^tfaa nret^*, 
vStn aantff ft^nt® ^tca cs«g nret 
fnenRi arec^i ^n®wt^ nnt^ ®n=r rents 
st"^ can^ faj c®ese^, a*R am a^nra ants 
n® cara® ^mntsi *rr«m ntnft i 

fai ‘f®tcn *tres cstnt’ ‘•rwraca’ re fnese? 
atn, re catrei arsfa® n^fs^ire twi ai ntac^ia 
®is ntJrenf*i®l Greens ntre m i ®tt 
arera n® sfn® afs®ts ren n^fScat rentn- 
as *r*tz$ sw a ren am nrerecsr Rrre an: 
'maiia mi rt®, re atfaa i ^tfaeas m \ f 


referents fn*t®nfatna 

(pm) 



Gathering at David Hare’s Tomb on the occasion of inauguration of 
David Hare Week on Feby. 8, 197t> 



David Hare Bicentenary Volume 





Bicentenary Celebrations 



Governor Shri A. L. Dias garlanding the portrait of David Hare 

Dai'id Hare Bicentenary/ Volume 




Bicentenary Celebrations 




Shri S. P. Mitra, Chief Justice at the mike Chairman, Shri B. C. Mitra speaks 



David Hare Bicentenary Volume 






Bicentenary Celebrations 



A special programme on personalities of David Hare 
composed and presented by Hindu School students. 



A Pathsaln in pre-Hare days 


Sikdar, Hare and Derozio 



Hare and Ramtanu Baidyanath, Dwarkanath and Rammohun 

Scenes from 'David Hare' drama with Dr. N. K. Chandra in Title rolp. 


David Hare Bicentenary Volume 







Cafe'S C^SfS—cwN « il|R 3 

%% 'To csfes cpflhM fttro ffidCTw^ "Rta-«Ptoi ?w c»pi 4m 

mratftrt ^ ?troi *r»n m, tore: fewn m^ra ^ touhwciw ^ 

333t®tt3 C3® 3i3t c^mi-^?i 5%! ^ c^rtir RNfjrur b t s Mffaft 

35tfra c^lf wt^sf^ii »<&3t3Fi sts'®3tf3 C3313F5 I 

'3f®l i$3f3 RltffaR 3C3 C3T31 C3ti>tS(fl> *« 3 ? 1 33-3TT3 i f jfflfl ffWftfi r 

^Tfl 1% I '5ft® viftfS '5ft^r5ql-5^ R33l C31T31 C3 3l*M C^3l3 C3C3 f3t3tTS3,''5t3'Ij'flPOSfCm 4fC?t5PT 
$fi> f^f^'5rt®05 C39t*K3 fro C3^l $^3t3 3ftl <2tt3t«Si3 <71 C33 r tt33 C3Itl 

*«53i f%, ^5i *nf i r&w *rst?5 pifjt*f f^c?R r?% 'stra-cstff, 

c«fr^ 3m?rc^ 3*3 4331 m-w^s Ws a(wi, »rt3iap^ ijw. srafrfo? *rm-^rfs^ 

^f?3l 35-f3^sf3^5 •ft-Sft’tdS 313,31 C313 R%t3 v£ft* 3° 3133^33 3f3%t3 33^3 I i$3 fift3 

3tfc 3m*ra, <3<si3 fa:3TO >rw rtto^c* nr®m ®ri, ® «i3-f3®twi «t3tt, Rgf% or%i 
^fs mT%*\ i 4i «i®ti3 ct c=rr^R R?m fosfo -$? fimvfc %33 3313 

'5T^t3 fcfcftTPT C*lfl> 43 TRflfo Rfaffh c3m% eim ftus? 31 
R«nt* i fraftfai 43* 3^-«toei Rtm 301 feft m 3i3t-33ftsft %twr*R3Bifa»i3, R3* 
C3l^i3 Rtf3«t3 *TSR 3W%, $tC33 3ttW f*ft^ CS533^ ®f3-R3*ll33 CW5 ^3* 033133 RC33- 

rrtpr m Rntat3i i Ufci RifiRt fife* ^ntc<i 9 irf3 3tit3tf§ Rtnc^s $u R^f3«n m ft i 
erl^r u?i* Rfi33 3^rre toto—c*& ^^m?r 3t»f%3i 03 -fft 33^11 *nm 

«rrwf^»f)i 'e 3**% rflWH* ^ito, c^ 5 ^ ^ RHtow jRtf^ra® i cto- 

nt*6RsI fnRlfh'l Rt«fKR, 31 JRtR CTRflRtit R<3IC3 «jf%H'S 35W%*R 'Sft 

« 3^3Pft >n®tcw flTO I JTRC^ «fW^M >WfR^TO RWt?T «fll& 3TRRR1 

RftRh JR i fwrtm wi CTt^r fjrtr nRn^ ^nwfW OTrc^tR’* (R.A) ^ 3^1 
sscn %1 ■W1CTWJ, «twr Rf^53 cs{%¥ C^t3 I JRmtste ircn ft%5 I fsurWl Charles 
3R?I'#R C^3t3"'il3 *PfM*t i)r«*-«i Pote-vfl3 ^'3^f53T6 JftC3 

31W I ibrg* JitOT iRjr •rt« 4 %f3 333 m 3OT C3313 I RH5t?13TO CTt*P[- 

TOT f^rnic^r I «f33 3CW m* 3^rf% wilft m%-41 ^131 C35 I RC3T33 W®1 ®fl31 C3^ 
3I33t3-^%3 3W& flR 3C3 33 I C3 C33t3-vU3 fw R*t3 33313% 

C®f®3 C33t3 %53t Rt33 43 

( 33ft ) 



Bfb? fn*t I fn«ta aR aWn nfota l to 
a^naa toatnl' i atfataatro <jtoTa*to 
fnif-ntaata i ^fafr ftotfaai 
’Sfto'tWa VmHWl SCTCl I ’MantTO afn*TO5 
<5rtre C? a'5 9 fl^ an^Ca? RSKalCa a^attaa 
Stan aRt^a ^°8 ntOT iftofaia «WCT 'Alffi 
jfR TOftpR I $:rt* fiw fnift ’T'tc^ COIR'S 'SVl 
nuWttTO faaaw ntwi nti art i fStfasraa 
§| ?W 1 wtfl a$ aTO aca*W CE8ta TO^Ia fra 
sq etMftito* faana ncanara fow 

aWTO I fto ataaa n*fota a* 9 !!# f<P| fo| ’JflWH 
\5^y JftSR ^taHiR I §1^ naa*1taa aTOafatR-atTO 

Rftr^cni f^i n* np? ^Jjp® fratntfe^ ^ata 

'nato^s asafisn—caaa'ran ana (>►**). 

( ^faann jpspt^s) i etannata ^stfaa Rstfafa^ i 
fratsw* '®t? ^ttiaa fena ara $ttaa ®a 
staaai ^fi> atnft to at^-cntto fra plant's 
arore i Wto 3ato sfaqa-'nfare ftoa avail 
ii i ftotfaal aiftoftaa nutantto af to 
sfaf&a faasa^ csatta Rtnfa cto<s casta i 
to ympfe ca-otia toi acstw, <3ta RTC C^t5R- 
'6?tf^ St*t> <3a* Catoi’S f%Wf^? nt*p® # I^C«?? 
CBtW*tC® I CaatS-vSati-famvfRfi> agt^tf^tto 9 !, 
to TO TOTC1 Caata-tfS 31 at^5 I aR aR5 
canwa fens faro i ntcs csissts-cntnl artim exit, 
«sr* % c^Ftfe «nr£, , i«tr ern-to. ntes wr i 

cfefnona fena stare cstm ^atfa a$ i caraFs-ftfa 
*rtnta*a w, fetnM to atm $fn i nttn 5 * 1 , 
<®t? fenta* s’atai a^ I ays ntata «ta-fra 
Cto Wf^lS Stare Sf^5“5t T f9 ’IfCS ^T®-^5 
^sta entm a$ i w ^fot CTtwi fro 


5t«?^ \3t? «w fe’fTtf*!^ rac« ^tw?fl ftw#hi 
^tC5 I 

4 1T9V6 C’RTC?! «tf« R5:fl'3 ^OTI 

TfVTBl, ^t? if^? tom SWI- 
aiftotft^T? *t3Bini fraflcw ?R^re ftoi i 
ojrai c*t*f c^st? « c*T<Ptm? vn i *a^tm 

CSSTC ’P^? «2fC¥faR m w I 4- 

tow ^toottw f% wpRi, m non 

•» 

cf8?i sr i 5p f»r ra to^tpre 

^■iniFHftfa Rnf??^ vs^i Rt*n wi ?t? 
ti i cratiwi TOOTit? ?i«t?rai ?i 
omrott rr?i c*r ^Rt? Rt? ^pc^an c?% ^ai>nj 
^c?f^ ? <s$t? ^t? «a c^m 'smEwra j r M tc^ 

RRtm? W <7f^ ^^5 ?i?ti 

U3R« 'spjsifsra 3$ 1% I St?® RTSpri& 
ton rr?i wtfn i fti ^n 

jrr?« ^ «rcn to RRttf? TTtf vflW Rajtiri i 
<3gr?-«s? Rtff’R ?*tm 

oq^ R®t^5 i 'srt’RR? n??^ «Nn 

to *r*tft<5 R«f5t?<^e i vatom 

fltnwRn «a?N Rn? fto f%c?Tfes « ftotfare- 
nf^pr? nm nmc^? toRtmRnr® 

^rata etortsR n^c 9 !^ fl^ta i fn^ta 
C?i Rta c? na «wf«%i RtcRtncHRi (c$®-^fsra^ 
Rti*«t 9 H'Q R«tRfw^ aa) amenta nf^stm 
atfai ftoa.cnt »ana «rt¥ fartte ^eat? 
rcw atem aa 5 ^, ratcai*i^ a^ata^t, 
n^ta-nq^, fanataf, TOtat«cana^lat 
ara— 1 fa'namafacat^—ca na totn- 
^aa ton n^wawatn TO^a^na natar- 
^tama crus cv 'ntint^a artlTOifra. cn^am 
caata cana fafni ^faata 'na'sH acaftoa, ca^, 


c®f%® caara fan^ ’ataa jh 
( ernta) 



fsraw ftsttftfc c«rw, ft<ara 

irtfiw 'fl’pw «rt« m ft i ftf^pr 

ircmft^t forct*rpro *tfiN stsn <m fcrerft 
itcw ftw-c^rRM* 4 $ ^ft? 

afWfn’F aitoft *wtn $r*i «nft <jpf 1 ^rwuru 
fttft^pw Ctt* fftszw ftor m CTfe 
«rmc5, sstrn CTtirei *■*&# ®nrt*i 1 *tw* 
vttf «rr*n 1 nt^inr ^rawciwwrfo 

*if?5n <?ret* ^t’t <rc?s ffa 

^t*f«Tf I C^Wc^f* ft*RT ^ftftfc ftw 


ftw c^re *tft^iRi offers to, 

«rc*fo ^st wt *im s?i—<4 
^fcsT-jwrfa vfivtws iffrre 

cpt* <e$t* ^ ^rmw c^f—^* ftrc- 
»mtW* vfl flff ^I «Rfft[ I C*flfthflV ffc 
ti ftarftspfa *rtt»rc*rrc*?r raft ^fts 
sri c^tc^f ftwft-ffcfaF v**f& 

smrrfto srttrpr ft^sw *rftfws fraH 

c^p—vflfct^ vs^twtr Tfft 1 


c®%5 c*?rfa irs 

(*rM*) 



aw a 


“vaaTO State 5 ?* asai pwtwa cTOtwa 

far^ C^CsS TO i TOW fe aitt^ P> TOa WS 
^uto ^e® atcaa ai i ^wfe, ro ^ ^ta? 
jprtai ?pfiru®^ a^w, d&sw fpsjf®® 3^*1 
Statai $a a^F5 #f« a$WH I 3 [*HWfCTa 
cfWtwa a*?ea 'sittwa, fei ®tata f®®* ,2f w*f 
^ ^fipsrt acaa Sac* *ww Wsfei ®tfae® 
sTtf^ttsR i vgto fro fa?S fafaai ®fon *ft$wa, 

TO1 TOTO ’Tt^’T a* 5TI I CTO vfl^SR 

>rt^ «$** vfl'QOTT I fa* ®tTO ’ll *tfe® 

artf^i i to® to® cffftwi f®®ca fei fep» 
ftoi cw f®ft otfcw, '*Rfir St at* aferi fwata 
smreff TO "Hip [ Hip 1 Hurrah i" aftal 

fcfaw r- ' 

fa c TO a* faTO*t fwCTO al'SHlTO*! ^ l 
C^TTS aw I TO TO, ^5, TOffetTO CTOS 
TO ?TOt*W I i^kTO fTOrtft ®TO vfl* 5 Sfwt 
*ft® *$ TOl at®*! a*l sS^WWa atf®* *fi> I 1w 
<3t$ ? f«raro atsft facro^— 1 “TOT* caaTO* 
Cgl t CTO sfTOtfs CT, TO* 5 TOW ^*1 TOW 
’ffatc® *t5®, ®tar*i to?to al^TO 
>ra tffcww c*rkr«f?#T ron-afa® cafrot 
Statfaaw faaswfaata w, l TO*i a’afati, to*i 
* w at^wv afei feTO TO® i cro wa % 
tow stw* §a* fcftsi TOro^anw ®tfroi 
afa®, caa, pwtwa iw ^ta frorff—oft 


St*rt? 

afei fa®t*f*w*f -si^fer 'yrTO 5 attata j&n pa 
f*r® r 

CTOSW 1 C*»T ft^F TOC 5 CTO canft C*^ TO 

cro fa^a^i TO*fi> cawsTOaii 

atrotcaa sf? ^f®a® atst*?tw ro* ac® aw fTOs 
toto§ to ft:® aw fro; i arrow atcaft roi 
**wa i aja atacarntwa TOatca *tatf®* afta- 
arosai fa®i carfro catwa ro froa —*^fctoi 
catfro cata r ^twa croe afara «rfrotft' aar® 
aa aai-TOi«Ft®ta awatro c^^aT otto atfron- 
cto i ^tai roi-wt?l toww ^wtaaw i *tft 
CTO ®T%a^ awa ai, TOTanroi TO ®w 
*rw awa i 

a^rta ^atar® *icto ^ i 
ca-faa art® few ai i wi ^ra to^ 
af taw arfe i ^tai ^ra hriwarcta to «ft®5i 
%ro i ^rt®5ta faaa aara^f® rf, a°^ta ^wtfa i 
'TOa aaaaa i vij^R «fTO fawa—^ awta 
ca^ «ca ai, Rt^f ®ca aresT^ aw • «rro ro 
TO ca*! i 4ai captaWwa faca 5 1 wata 
caw a# ro*r *aw ateai pii caarcat caa 
to i “^ft^tcro aa ata^ ^ ijTOa ®aw 
cq'ftai fei proi ^twta ^fac® sTtfacw, 
catro, & catTO r to wtata ata! a^ro aaH 
f^*jaa to to to at% afew r 

TOro atfe® roawfei^rwa ro—?®aa 


c®f®« caata TO^.aa 
( aitfeta ) 



m ® I fol fTOFfol TO totft I ( *TOT 

«fhnp arfaFT to, cntfci TOro «rr i c®wi $ft fsftft, TO®..f®f=r s[’*ftFft 

*rtf® faft ®f%® i f®ft Htfirctfa TOft «rtw^- iffl cio^ ct fror 
fro^s cs&i toh i f%i *rf**tf® wwi rtsjr fare* ®ftft #ft ^rfwr® 

*rc®i i frfare ^tf® ®tr to® ^ arrta..taf^^pr i) c^ fair** «ra& *rftw 
$tc* i «nr f®ft Rftft fro*w ^ -tfTOratro ratour q^rNfi i f^sfsr 

tt%® i ctoto fa* <rt*l wti i ^fty *or K®t store % ^ w*«ff®fl® (><r>*0 

cws ** csfafr *rr®ft, *rttrocTO «tWct i «it*ffls wre to i f®fr c^ftiTOt *r*R toto 

m$ cs f=rf^i nti»r wi *s%®h f*°Ri stfgs, ^ tot i $rfc toots 

«nf^R to tos, vato to i ftiwi srefe^R fitfo st#ft® ererfa® *w* w Ufa 

•sjftTOl^i $ftro <?rftoft*i ®r *tw ®rtj»i cto >*•*» J rtro ^bct i *«m®ft »rat* faftro 

^srlwpfhi *pi i Rft tot ^ ^jant® <for ®crc®t &*ff^® fsc^w ct ’rsft'i && f%, 

*ft«rcsre i 4 *si to Tots? to f%=n i ®t$ c*ct to*® fare® f%f*r^ nfaosst® i sfes %% 

C ^ftft fc TO ®TO Sft ®ft CEft f%Q«l #tf®*l® fafal® WOT I TO* 

TO ®TO I CW fa*!, C®TO^ C®1 f*TO I «WH *rf«® sftt^ TOfa fafft CTOfTTST TO3 

f** toi$ ®?toH, fe.% ®t*raf **tft ®r cro ft i $rc* TOfero -wt cnlTOtre *c*i $fti tfcs 

41 ®f«T^ vS^ffC? ^ifpf %l ^T3tat*f, ^Itc^ 'SfHRf'® I f^TOtwr 

^ ffa* Hpi i c*t ^ TO ^ <st*rct*rfa i 

^r®f >r^?r «rw i ^t?r w wfrel ^f*r«i ^rr® &m?i tnf?i 

cTf*f ^ ist 'siwtto w 1 fk\ toIww jRt®i-csf®t?fi i c»r% fcnfr® 

vcm* *it fm r* &> c^ttfa «*w^ %t?r- 1%^ ^ i ^<*n stpt «c^f fv?N wr? 

*\fts >rr?i^® ^ ?n i qf®Qirtsn csfes cTO, ®1 ^rtmew ^i ^ w^ts i «ftar 
ta c^rt«r w «rtar <?i^ i »r1^ ^us «rr’tc*n i 

chr viit <fc^^ >sf«ftJT cTnnr c®f%® >rr^-^f*rf^» *r®i, ttn—f5nra 5 f?f ? i^ 

cTO. '®ra^ c^*ti c®^ «t«n *t* i ^^i®i i 4^rtw Rfrt c«fr« 

iTft^hi >*■>* nisra ^ c®f®® CTO-** >rcf ^ i fk»i c , rt?tc^t< "irc^cw jp t 

■fll^CTRPW ^9^ ?^PRT Wit ^(C®F nR *rtwni §^-3-^3 4^TR-«4V y\ I 

f^ ^w c w «frff «f>R i 4 ^TWtra ^c?ra ^c*ri ^ ^RTfsr f’T^r ’tTc^c^itq ^ «47^t i 

•j^t? tow q«n ^.srf^f?® i ftfNwt^t, «w® fe«w «?»r i ^ ac<p« 

4^1® Ittrn q4r5ti3 ^f%*srr»ft, c®f%® cw? *r €W«i ctt ^cmci? ^ri?, ^®n 

vjt^OT# fSpFl-«Rif®C® RTORfeeR SJ1, 5RRRST R^fC!lT®R, PrttW %ft® ftwffl B^I ^® 

sts® cwl t%5^F >f^® f»r^ft sftt’ft® *n • (Rrc^i ^*3t^ n%« ^t*r 

csf®® ft fvtTO ift 

() 



t%w ist^3 to torfi' s 'sfas - 

5Tt*n —4$ ’T^I *Tti ?fl05 ^5 I ‘TO atSt*’ 

%f, Ufat*, C**lf»K 'Q ^©3 I . 

aft cam mfta* *ff®roa, to ^rt?rf% a#> 
nf®c®a i fafa to®! ^ *rf®roa, <mtw aca 
vfro, few* a^s from mm cam atfe r ca-mrcro 
femt**H$1 *T*IC# faatTO flT«RtttS1 a^ i frnfa 
«rnw sftatcwa—“w catatcita fro i 
cat*tC*tm mtf TOftlC 1 * atfro, ca*ta SFTOflhl 
«W*fe aam TOSS feroimtata to mfrot ami i 
mtafa yi cafaro camia, to at^m mtaarcm 

fTOTOI mfircaa—'fa calafa f atcfe* (Garden) 
Calafa, *1 **ltfeir ( Spice) carata ? aft % 
*fem atcfea Carat'S, TO afet*-C*[tC?1 C&fTO 
afiffi ‘nt^fam ( Pumkin ) mtfe I’ mafa 

aro aftrai fef&a— 1 ‘at^foa mtfe i—mfe 

*r^psr rnmsfm ^mar aFftca va^pf5 rnfa^si feana to i 
—‘atafam mtfe-TOtfsi. cmtcaroa *m i faww 
atfet*. cmpp[ mt i’ fwN *rt#r ft«ip- 
“ca-wa am-wawfimt ai a<m«i 
ftt^m ftca* fffe fw»i =ri i cw *mr « 
mt*t*«K fttaftam ftc* TOtass: tottcw ca«ai 
a fes i ca ^ mfta* atar* ^rntmt *far« rnmm 
Mrnfca ^fro, feartmt mrarn^ftrfom aftrai 
mtat* are aitfe-stfenfts afem i m*\ c*rr=n ata, 
Hata'jcro faaarafaa ca aaca ml aftiai ssmtca* 

WtftflS aifeftTO atlfefrofe ft^Sa CT, ml 
arft? ^ TO Tl fea TO TO faftatCS i 
ml TOC«I Ca-aaC* Cota'S Cota'S am lmt€t 
mfrota ^to *fita r aro aaa cal aa TOtft^ 

fe^faatft ai ^®mt=r mfmqtcaal at* ca©tre, 
<saal catai cTO, a^ jw frotm 


Ttfro ««! ww?, sTO— 

*f? fTOLTOW «R WtTOt^l |” 
fwt wic«ra ®w <5tffa-* 8 mi i 
^TOUBf?[ <*rrftf ^ffl %5pr ^StCTO 5fC«fI TO 
w fei!T IterrtrtTO, fcfro m 'sjc^s i 
JfTOCTO TOFT m 'SR fg[TOST 3ltTO- ,p ffTO I 

m 6r«ro frorficcw^rtfroTO- 

at-^ i csu] ^ vflTO 

§5r«rt% few i ^tR?i srststa C3W3* 

TOUT «%CTtTO fet?pr TO 

?rnsit?ifew to i toctbt ^fTO^rtnf^ vs1fe[<i 
TOC5Cfel TOTt^Q >ito =rtW TTfTOWTl i ^ 
^ fhTO%w m IS’itoi tofn^s 
c?rf?CT?i TO#ta «mwar ^59 ?ptotoi - «*b to? 
^rrnt?f at® i “w TOtTOtfets cTOrtfetr 
JJtftro ( CTOtW 

(Trfajrt^ aifenrpr) *r^tfro ^ i 
TO^nr to fcfafir ^to (vflTO*i 

to^stto ?hr 

TOt®r ^feutRpi) 5&n to. ^n 
to Iftafel ^t®ftc?i to r 

^TOCTO ^tf® TOTO5 *-TO* ?t®RTaW TOptl 

•ntflfetr ftw c’TOtfenf totc^?i ^tft 

CTOV TOW feci ^tPT 55^53*1 5tCTO 

^T5, ^staTO c»rTO=? rtw am farfafir ^to 
at#tc^51 caata cac^fe m* aw f^ ^cro 
afam ^ki to earn ftfro ntc® tov® ^c^fcro 
i *ife»wt*m »fl atfro ffeffeTOn Tf^ 
to aero ca'^mtfa i caatca 
«ims5 iMt >rtpfa >« aptto ^ftobt 
c^aa to am *fmicfe «r^Ds1m toibt TOfro, 
cama to at^si nta to toi facafro wv 


c®f%® cTOta fvteTO mtw to 
(atfe ; 



(7T TO d& I 

TOW I TO*! TO «ltW TOflTO«W to 
TOCTR StWPfll 35'SW1 CTO I 
C*$ WOT-toto^ i 9»!P5* to 
faTOrci i c^§ 'tototi §tot* to«? i c* 

*tp& ®rfo, to^ 91 * *T*»rt to TOros ** 
TOfitm TO*-^ i fcnMHvm 
*tfa ^3R1 TOfew uflFP ftcara to i 

TO ^rtHi to 4$ bitots^ ^c*t-*tto 
^ cftto to fck* i (7f «tTO«n TO s?rf* i to 
TOISf ^tWt *C*to 5Jt3T ff® ®f* 5T® fro i 
=rtc>r ’roar to« 9^59 ton to i vs* 
^f*TO, fasfh—1*f*TO i 4TO*r—•ftiTO, 
^•xM—^t*ftkrt»n i «m ton mi *r®roi 
TO** *9*T ^ CTO ^tnt'fr TOT i *twi to 

to cro ton totn tou ^tota i csto *f* 
*fcto «rwr f*m i 

<TTO fro «tpt* i fsrcw sTO t'TOt 
®m ^it^*i ^r-st's ^nn, 

*T5P5 ^5 I «TO<T #rpr ?S5 gt&ftjn 

fwsrf^, ^to, ^tot*. C^fstlf srsTTOSI 
-totf? i *rvn cto ^'?iT^t *sre 
sTO to to i *tn $*to to 
dtto 35*1 tore \* I ^etos Il 31 CW<l fag 
to *t®tm TOto i scsra «foTO 

*ra w to cwi ^ i sm, ^^3? 
*tfare fotaft *15111 ‘^r<na to *t$?n 
ntocra cwtOTTf* TOto to to i cm 
*ftfa *itro TOtre dm sro* wtif *TO *rww 
$ ■■wnwra toi to c®rr^r^ cato i 
atom toti TOtora *tfa ^»pr to** i 
"vfl* caffa CTO** tot ^TO* TOtTO! fam- 


aw foro* *rtn tom wm- ^to 

f^5fSr 5ttV5I^ ?PCTTO B^to *fiH <3W 
totf^csR i” ^wcaw ftarow ^tf*T towl i 
«rtTfaff5 dm TOtft *\m qrfto ^1 ^!T 

m TO I ^9 ^st5 TO ¥tf^ 

•TPtwi to i pt ctentaj 3f W 

^ i«r8>TO i n^p fin^arouwi 
•fstroi— \w\$t ^tn ^jtrotCT to* 

*r®TRl W w i«8 TO i iW TO ffiR *1 

m'e *Tf* s c^rteri TOto i w> to 
* wri wi TOto i 

to ^ncara nt^n? to^p vasp^afg 
ctoi *tn, •rfw to.*c»w, nr®i 

cm\ 4$ to ^-f pifTO. 

—<tfto*w I ^TOt* WT3TC*?! '»l*W »fl^TO 
«rn»rtto5 to *i, *r*i ^totto^TOfto 
TOd^*?rta^tott «rf^ ^tm ait*rtoe to 
=psf i (iMr« to 'sum* «!&»[■>« totpi 

fiff^tS^ ^^t^i «rrar»ns to 

T\^\ ^?n «b i to cbIht 

^’br *Ta[ wtar ^•ar^ls ww tfkm ^ituto 
CTOfkPl* i ^ *5, ^ t-sfltaf) *f9TWI 

i *c* ^tarW9 *tnr*i i) 

to ^to or torto 

**\ dm *'^5 i to tot to*5CTO« 
5T«3r-’rm cto i jwi »ic* *r«n 
•sn^ to mn ppi, toiw 5T3r-»inn 

8 «* TO I ilr «9 TO JT'v^II—««?, fsrg 

car^tc® to ar* i to 

TOBf TO cejfrof*! TOBf TO CTO ( sm« ), 

^«l* ^PWtfl’TTOT^ SFfn *90$ff 5taf i itr<»4» To 
C«ff*C'Sf^l TOPS? ?taj TO51—i«* ®f* I ^Ml 


cwto c^ntfl fro*^ nw 5T9 

( 4|^9i5 ) 



<fffo«rtsr*cq %9-fft9C9i$fe 
95*95 *h 

y&rft *1 f|* ^srr® 595 * 9“^fc 59-95*15*1 

fo?jl9,aF59 *^ *55 ftw 95*if1 f*wn- 
9 I 59 sot 59 *, ®9< fiws*! *rfs*rci 5* 
nfrotwftr, ®9159 *1 frolfsss wtOTtwfl 
59$ I C^ S5T5 v<|*tf9* *159 fe* i 9twc*r 
9 * 5 * 4 * *159—'«jtfi«t9 i **9* 959 9il555fei 
5*l"*nft5 9599 i *5* ?ww 9*919 i 
^ 55 %* 595 * 919 9ia 9tfe 5l*ts few i feforan 
fe«n«F1 fw 9919 *kvs f*w, 9(595 *il5*i, 91 
•if'wra * 115 * 1—59 ^wra flm* 5 n \vn <m i 
“**«« 915*5 1 $ ct ®* *159159 9191 

59 59, $«I19?1 f9*l5 «tf® *|T9* 9591- 
5919 «Wt9 *91 *391 I” S51593 ib-€« *R 
9131919 591*91* I 95*l5t f~99Fl9tfo5 95? 
9f5599 9f9f^fv5« ®59 *ltC^C5 91® I 

(2(9 dl$--*5*5*5 $919 591*191® 599159 

$15®5 t«? *59 59* 5*9 ? ®3 *159* §«5$ 

9155 I *ffa®t9*51 5*59f55*9—51** 999 

$t5T5*5 ^599 $V5T*1 5991591? *1«I I «1tS5 
59*159915 ^f591 I 59C®1 91 51**159 ^5919 
fa?\U5 9155 I S5C9 59 ^5919 t?.9l*t-9f999l 
ib-88 9595 *1159 f9599 919 f91 999l9ft* 

*19*85*15^5 *?1ft*5® *lf9 '5l9l9 59 9* *515 
m iftfeTO Wl* *91 55355 I >VrVr 959 ®*ffe 
*195* 0991 555f5*—“®99 91*1*1 59599 9591 
*11*1*05 9t5fts5t91 6f*0555 951*1 ** 
9155595 *19199 fc*fa5595 *191 99 *lT9lf1- 
*fiftfhr *191 99 ®9‘ 9lf*555 *191* 99 1 

*H9l5*5 f95969l9 ®$ 59 59 9ft *l1*ff*595 5*19 
f959% *191 51*19 feftT* 59 *C9 $t5tf® *191 


51*19 &9$3F l-*ft*tet5 f**? *tt*CT SfftfltS 
9f**$t5T*t fS|¥1 *f9F55W *f**W5 

9591 *13 5 $$5* 9* 9l**$‘v5l^f9f95 , 35S *1*1- 
CW 91911 *f55* ®* *1*1555 $R *$59 91 
*15191 ®9* $?5l*t f9*1 *f9t*t5 C9 *{(5 < <TC* 9 
9C9T 9*91* ®Rl9 *f?TC* *l5lm ^Tffe* 59 91 l” 
i«r38 9CT ^91^-W191 959*19C59 $faft *91 
*1^*1591 *15 9C9C? 9*1 5E9tS s ®9l 5l^f59l9 91 
9C*^ *1511-^*151919 ®*1*19®99*^5T^9 9»R* 
*lf99^ 5fel 5*C5 I C*9 91, *191 *159—“^*C5*1 
f99Il5* f*|9l® *1* 9ffe, 999 * ^91595 f%*Tl* 
915* l" 9** 91*1*1 C95991 3**919 95% 9^8 
*lf959 ®59C^9 v«l^ «11<91—*tf% *tf9, *1919 
5l9t 9^* *lf* ! *I1*9-®5 f*T*1 9?,aFl^ %9Ul» 
(iir*a-8.) *191^91 5C5C5, 5f S 1*rT9f5 C**1 ®9l 
9555 *lf9 f*T99l5 $* 55951 saffe I *1C* 
$9*919595 C5C9 f5 a $ 95* *t?Pl I 9<9lC9 
*lf9 f953l*9 s«ffe I C99159 f5 s 5 s *t5 $9*919 
9^915 91911 >2119 9919-9919 I 959 ^1^1- 

*5* *lf95 919515 99(559 595*Q, bb-ss *599 
99*1^1 0519919 «1159 993 fe 91*1 199119 *f93<5« 
f%* 3lfMfl9 56159 9"^< ^f9f** I ^*51°, 
51**159 ^591595 99(159 ***1*15 **5981 
f5"*$ *5*5* f*$ *f95?lfe*9, ®99 *91 5*1 9T9 
91 I *9 **1*9 f*595^9— f\\ 9319595 M 
'*1-51555 f9§59 *159 ^15 f*f 99, 99 f%* 

93,599159 91 f*95* 5*l9« ^f59l f$* 91 I 

f*f 9f«*5* 9l*f %* 919159 91T® *1599 

91 I 91°*1 *tf59H'e 959 95^ 91®, ®9*v *1« 

95*595 *3 5f6* 9t%11 ^* 51 *—The Hindu 
is ready to give his son, his mind a blank 
page, as soon as he is of age to go, to our 


C*f** 55515 f99*9* 3115* 515 
( 9t9ft ) 



school. 

*C* CSfatTOT, TOfl* TO1 TO sr, 
TOl*ttfa *J$TO CTO® 3S, SR '6CTO 

cwfa $wi fro aero *ra, ffr^ +wwfiw TOn 
nMt sai-faTO affc art-ns' ncsa atTO stw « 
nfrre si»tt^ m va^arota cs fasna vt\ *acss, 
nfkacs to w.totssfi to fecks i 

TO1 C’tCS. atTOTaS TO TOCSS “vain and 
empty svbtleties,” ^5T5 ^fl *as TO I 
sstotoi Hats?! fasiwrawtus 1%9 'snsva^ 
TOtfa* i 

TO1 W5 tfCSfsWS CSStCS? ^Rt3 CS 

fswrft !pri *<n acsfs '=rtR?n, *tai 'Sai ? 
>*»• scs “sama sfw*T fscscs— “fk% 
TO^tf? stsi *ttkrT®n toi to 5 ? fasfl 
csitc*a sstcsai Hca# fasits •wt’t Hates H- 
cszs. « Hca* i Htsi c*s cssatcsa <** 
rcatfsa c*s TOitftHi gt^ar c*$ <s*rt*t 
saaScaa c^Yai c*s slstcsa cs*i sa*Tcaa sa€l 
Hstfr ettafaa^ ostc*a Rtsfla ^wafHw 
as* fe^ arfsnH rsa fHj? *faai fscas i—” 
?FSlfel s®t i Rt. tow s^st* fs*6H 
sakaa cscscsa to®? fss si i Hataft f*r*ta 
sstfsa TO*a toss fsafacaa ac* ssa fss 
31 oft asro cscs atkcsi i *ta«i fHLTOw 

'sh'sfs* TO* 3SI >M* SCS StafCSS Stfa* 

srtHs ft* TO fct*l i TOStes fasfrs TO 
fsSa.TO St® *F5tCSl ^5, ffei cs aiari caftfss 
5lH ft* si i >**> scs tow c*ss fsca 
stoss atai, fercsa s^sn aft fa**, to 
fs* stcara wi ft* at* stfe ** i wfas 
casta-** fecsitcs stf*w ^ csrsftft to fas 


sf#fo **ft <tw wttos, **TO*t*t a&sfa- 
•ttkwS-^W Stfew V ** to 
si^ls TO’ fewi STS sro'va^fe cscto.to^-- 
^’sss *r®tcsi TO i *a$«ren tsssssrafs^.- 
SCS TO SS Si I cs S1TO1 sfscss CSCTOSr 
*T$U5 *Ttkc$S, TO fSTOrt C^TStS ? «W*' 

scss f^SCSSCS 'S'SvflS WtSCW TOS TO. 

SCfl CSQft < ®t 5 ! ifS'Sls CS CSStCS 1 1^„ 

TO fsc® CTOfSS, CS S?CfS S^S SSlfS8 I fTO- 
TOi s^csit sats nfasft'Qcro ssts si tow*. 
Rar e*Ftse si c^tse ®wc*i fscss fsfs^ i 

SS^-WSTCS 5 ! (>b-o«j- 9 %) 'SFP*TTt' 0 -<aS cats 
vafsfs ^c®s f^L "TOwa sfe stcara 
»a wfros i cscs toc^ TO war— 
csftc^fif 'SS fss ^5 (“a protege of Mr, 
Kops ”) i fasis ^?rt# toto^ fro 

fssa*i cacs c»tcss fofs i f^c^css—f^ TOwa 
«tsts ^itc’fes fasi^ss ^ csf&^ stsa s c 5 ? fsca- 
vacsfsc^is, TO sfa ^tfTOTa ss i cs few®s; 
sc<a f^s. scaa s^ts i TO c*!tTOF-*ffispL- 

cssafa sjctsi i scs ^1 ^ .sssi j cn- 

totc^ cswrcs 5ts—^wn TOfe, tostto- 
ss i sfac'® ? ffc« ssstswi snr si sc 5 ?, cs cw. 
^sia fac-is ; «i§cto i «WS5 va’css froife 
'ststcsa 'srfsistcsa fs^^cro i >a'csa sflca 
sfs srst TOfa,'stsrcsa cs fscsa sst«r- 

CSC? TO ®?CTO 1 S^SI I 

s!cs$, ssifsretTsR, TO-^T'ts sa i 
Rtnw w, sa cs^twe sa aFTOs-aa a'fcs 
^csfros to to s* si i ‘asts?T^i rtwfe** 
vaa atro oiase cast area stw-facstwa 
aaa i scs, sflkro'-Ji croatfsa 


csffe® csTO - fHvsa^ TO* <ss 


(esafe). 




ftftftnl* tefw *orw ft c * t o g orcfc 5o$ft* 
cost* sfiwi i <Stm 555 ft* dft orc* 
'•iliim* 501 i or <*i*e *T5t«t$ «t* f c*or 
®t&i *tf* 55 *©*'© *01 ora * 5 * 1*1 ftftoi 
*t5os *or* *ora c5o* ^orra 51 * 1 * 

fm fro *51® 5W sorftoR *$5* i 

***t*l5 c*tMtf=nr *tw*, c*iff ^ft?rl5 
*OIOW $13015 $f55fa *175:55 *tftft 
*TC5* I <$*315 5fo® 55ft C*OTPS *101 $15 
3* 5l:55-$t3 *'? / 5mi *tC$ 5lf*5 

*l5ft*H (ib-a*)— 1 *•••*« 5555 5ft5t3 ft555ior 
* 1 5 1 * ** 01 * 551 « 5i5®i®55 5lf55t:$5 Of 

*tft^ ft55 H^rm f%arm** i” ft**:* of 
5*15 <?f<rto5 ^ 5 , srrf* *1*1 %i*i c*orf® 
510^55 i ' ***1^1 5fai5l5 $l®-ft:*i053 
(ib«o) **i *T:ft 5*1 mzs. i *orc* 
naror* *ft& *175015 «5*f&\*tf*^t^ *1515 
5«TC5 50?1E I 501 5k*1 551715505 $151 

50fft* 5t*t5frl 5^51: 5l«f5 5ft* 5tt5 
vfi*BR $t® ®* 5ft® 55ftt* *^*51 501* 
ftow i *oi® *ftfi> ®15 ft7T5 *0f “tsws 
®M5 5 © *f55i:$5 *<fo Grafton 

ait®*i *5 *ft5tt$ ®5® 5j*^ *1* 

*f55 51 ®5l5 *5515 51^151 *5 l” 

v$*lOi5 5® C5 *1016 *101**5551 *5*6 
*5*e csomaf* *or:$5 i 'sim ft** fcft*i5 
5tt55> 51*515155 5* to 50i:$5 “3*0151!*” 
(eccentric) 51 “c*H-5ftr^ *15 ftftfc”, $10* 
fttff 3PTOT *1*1 5ft*®1 *0TC$5 $151, 55t5«l 
■rim *«fii5* ft. 55-:* 5i5ftorft:*5 $151 
“C5l$l 5tt55” I **Olt55 03*^1 ftfk®6 5lf* 


*tW ( >*««. ) ft^*OW Ofc* C 5 ftOf ftn *ff*- 
St*l® *®^fo**M 55* ft*5ft5t5ff05 OlT5t* 
*1* 5ftl*5 51#) 03 C5d?15ftfcl5 *OI® 
*t*l* *OI*, *5* C55t5*T3 ®*®5 ft** 

5$*t5c«r-c* ftoi ^ 5lftoiftoi5 $laral— 
“*ft*l5 5ft*t5 ®ft1®tft I /5$ 5fttt55 5tW- 
5tft I lam *!* *5t*\ I *1 ft^OT ®t*35 5^ I” 
5^05 '**ft5l C5^, va 55 5t*W5 Ft5*I 5t® I 
455 *®*1 5l***5I®t5 C*^ *f*5 55 I ®5*v 
f55?t® '*155:55 *1*5 C5t5‘ C5^5 ^®^®5 
ft** I C5^ 5t^t5 ft’ *It50r:9|5 (D’Ansele- 
rae) *:*m ft** ftT5tft«-C* ft 'St^ 
®*ft5 55*5 *t5ftOH, 5515^^5 f5® *1 ©ft^ 
C5CW5 I Cfgft® C^5t5-vf|5 515:5^ 5tf* ftft 
ftC5tft0-C* 'SltTPS *51® ^l5ftC*5 I 5t51 

ftoiftm 5:* c*:n ftc5 c^5t5*c*'e f*ft 
®55t5 *503 ft«n *015 1*1 *15 ®*®5 

*55t5* “*5f* C5°«Tt*” 5tC50f5 *1ft^5l 515^ 
WTt*f5* 5*s5t55:® I ftf* 5t^Sl5 C*15*15- 
C55 *ff* 5t5* 5151^5 1 ft's5t? 41*1*5* 
SfT*tt*-—“®*3 *555 Of $ C*tWfT*0 ®5*ft* 
*fI5C55 51*1^5 C5f55l 515 *ft, ^5^ 3K5 
^§5 <2}*rT5 *f55tft*, 5tm C555 55, *%l 
«1?t5 *f5W5 C5 51ft 5 * ®^*5t5 5515 *f55l 
C5*lft 5lf55 *f55lft* I” 4% §55:*I *<2|*1*5* 
5*5151*5 5®1““5lft* 5lT*5 C55, C5l^ 515 
5t®M 5*5 5^l5*l5t, 515, 5^51® I” ^*Ttft I 
*Tr5®-55 f*® ®-55I55 5^t*5 C*t*0 5&515 
5t5* 55 ft I 

fk\ *oi m 5t*i 55:5 *1*1 ^5*:*r epfs 
^05*51 C551 C5C5 I ft** ftoilfte-C* *55t5- 


015— “soda and his pupils”. 555*t C55 fworl* *51 55*5ftft® I C5^ «Sjft^rft* 

osfts mi* ft5*5^ *15* U5 

( dftfc). 



*tr«y tott to i *rtw fH TOtw TO* i w farc fs* 

*crow f*f*¥ hro sar ^ $rr cro TOKprof c*r*rr®i to ’fTO*! fro 

^t'estro ww ^toi $rr* *r*rc fac® to 1 *fn* tor nfro wr TO- 

^^3 w $to ’rsnri $wc* to* nrarfc «rai **, tot *pft*r®-^i cutw 

ttfaro arfwjrftr TOro 'irsrfa’t* to <Rtm fro foft crom to*ft—<* irf^ * t too »w 

%tt frtfrs ^»ir to to fortm to nfroro fatter to “wr Hftfafcf* 
4 ? ^wi to “Chn jjqjr srtft v<|!f •ff 5 wi fete:TO ^rt^tos *finn rto *wt&*w 

’ff'fTO ^TO" f^ TOC* < ®f% **1 fTO I —‘I do not believe in the sacredness of the 

“JRTO TO *hw 'OS fTOTC5*—“4$ Ganges”—^ 4VWtZ$ BtfifTO tf 

fro f*ifro fiif^rc® TOtc 1 ?* *Tcfo $ftrt c*h * f^cartw tot to fwr 1 

%^5i5 1 ” ftwfa*R —to ‘fH toibt tow toj \«it tot? to* *rfiw r 
^ *wrlfe fcow *f**t$ s$**t ^ c?frof5 1 ” *r* Tftws, sm*c $ra srm ?f«r*, «rro 

ni^TO* TO3 TUHtC^—“«l«rTOBr «W- ^TO? faTOR—“If there is anything that we 
^l^ l CSt^^Wf^’CWtTO^flrt^¥OTOT?r hate from the bottom of our heart, it is 
fiTO cTOrt ^rtf^l, ** *TO* Hinduism.” 

n* ijrat* ‘toW ‘Ifetft’ to to ^f^sifrocs? cro— 

forc?N *® CTtlsfh:^ *RT* totct ?®r **fo® ‘TOttf vtwprft f^TO-cTOTi/f^TO *fifa TO 

^ 111 " ia-*r*ts **?-*?« ^rr *f?*i, ^cw»wnr 

TO*tt, TOTOftsR* *f%5R*cw, Klarcw cqtf** RtTO? to, ?nfera TOtt-TOT- 

sra 1 TO 9 !*-?* v$-n* ^s#-f*®c^ ?<^to 1 c«tq ?r^T 1 TO c? 

TO® ^5^5 ^rOTOTOfll JR, f-rf^F^ TORTO C*fTO TOC^ ^fk^I WHT 

^IWII %R^ Sftl TOI JTfJTl ^RTOPT CTOtCTO ^ 5TI I TOtf <?T TO n^Pf I 

TOH 5t51 I C^h^tiT TOWfl 4CTO TO TOR CTOfl f5w I 9JTO TOfCTO 

2ff^R8 ^R*f?T 4?FtTO?l ^TOR I fTOtTO ’fRI, $1H1 of CTO *4$ 4TORC¥ *1^1 

tow-wF rrfRf-TOitRj to^ to^< to f^^rtro TOtTO to® towpti 1%to 
toct i ^TOi^rtcTO c?rrto ’Ttenrc®^, attir «icro c?cro ®rt^ir *rffaRro 

^wttocto c 3 ^ c^t^-TO? TO*f ^csf nt«?n trtro ^*cto cTOtc^ i TO 

TO$IW$ TO trR^ TOTO ^STOPwTO TO1TOT ? CWTO ^tf%CTO 33 5TO TO TOf* 
i ^tr^^-TO, to® c*fw, c*rfTO «f®r? 5f^r® froc^— 1 “f^ totottt f*rf^F® ^tw- 

^ 1 TOff TOT <1TO1 ^-C?C*R TORT »r^TO *f*V3 

^ ^ <fwc^ to fesR ^rrfTOT.TOtm >fTO$ ^rtro TOm i 

»®TOST I TOt*ltfS ^TOf TOfftf ^rf»Rtfs[, fH TOTORT ^1%^F® TOfRf 

c®fro cTO TO* 4W( 

(’Tro^) 



(**rto) *twt3 %** 

43t 'siiftw «ff® tosi c*s *f3r«3 i srwi 
5if3-3tm*3 <8rrTO *33 toi* 31313 
*i*R33 3w ^3%i 313 *f3<st3 43* *pt 
*3t &srn i” f*rro *tr#f 31 * 31313*1 333 
TO 3*3ic33 53*33 §3i3ri3 «irot53 i 
?rr«r=mmi«i to%33 fk\ tow 3^31 

3t33 *TOt I TO TO 333 3lf* C3l3-3tf333 

c3fH 33 i 3131 3*fror3 3 ^ *1 *i3re cto 

“TORtfii ^f*3i ^*fi> C3to** 4*ft 3c?3 ai3 

31 % *fro3 f*fim spn mf»nn «jorc* to 

*ftra froR 43* fro 4*$ TO *fTO3 i 
3 froR-“33f3 ?5i TO *fTO\53 f 3 *1313 

»rw to *fTO,Rfar 313 *fro sn r toritoi 
*s? f*ww3, “wro TO9d frolf**’* 33 * 
ftifrofo 4afr 3Wl3 *t3lf§3 C3, 3 t 31oti * 
TO1 31WI *3Vf® * *lRtWt^PrTO 3C33 
*tfr i TO to *f*w3 4* 4* to spf 31*31 

jprwtcro <§33 tow *311” 

C313T* 43* TOi-faTO cn *rw*- 

33 TO C331t<5 3NC33 3tf§«R5 R1513-R153C3* I 
%m 3*13 331 cac* tft? c*w froR fr*iw i 
3TO3—*lf3 3*rH*tf** *3F® 3133 31 I C3 
*31 ? ft 5 ^ WCT <*1313 1*513 3f3E3 31 ? 3131 

C*l3 *C3 CTOt* C51TOR fcl*3*3C3 i TO 33 
TOw C3C* 3* *C3 %33 33*11l> I C5C3 C5*3C3 
3C3 ** *33—313 3$ I C3-3W ^<51 33, 
CTO1C33 ‘tf*W’ I 

'' cTO 313-311331 f3TO 3TO3 I 3* 131 4*t 
*333* <8f*f®3, TOl 332tC3lC33 f3*T* fTOR I 
3f3* 3 s * TO* 313* TO WWfift* 3ltw 51*13 


»t* TOw *wf* *31 3 * TO* i: f*w 4 |* 

C3**’-*3 TO, *3t3*t *33 *3* 31 I *333* 
TO fro *3 3f3C*3 I fTO 3tf? WW 
3l3tW3 I 

—*E3t*t U3TO^t TO C3I, 5K3 3TO 
RWC*t TO I—$t C513 *3113 ^W i*^3tV 
cTOlfatfS ^ CTO tft3W TO^ f333l %3 
f*3T33 3Rt3R C3l3l3 TO ^9* ffe TOM I 
f3^3^W C31313 TOTO 33C33 *13* I 
f*C3tf*« 33V TO *3351X33 *31 TOW* 
^333*43 *tW C331 C3^ «S?f*3lf3* I 
f*T3R13 TOfl %3WR—“C3 S1TO3 *1***3f 
f*| f** 31, $tU5 3*1TO 3tf33l *=fW*f* 3f%* 
3tf^5 3f3^ J13”s 4$ 3*3 3*313 3C3 TO 
1WI *lf^* I C3 3f*3l C3®1^^5 C3, fTOtf** 
CTOf?3C* 3C3R, f3^5lW 3lf *31 *3* *^31 
33, ^33 3t^, 3^1^ 3ft, 3W1-f3*1C* 3t* 
*31 R3* *^3f 33, *ttC3lC3 f33l3 3«3tW C3l3 
3ft, 3f*3l333 ^313l3fTC33 3f^5 fTOlf*63 
^f3^3 f33l3 ?tC3, t*Ilf3 t*Hf3 I TO 
3TO vi|*^| 3^3 3f®3l C33 l” 

33533 C35E3 *133 fipl v«*lf3* I 4*%* 
C3«3t3t* 33lt3 33T*, **%* ft^TO*, 
1%C3lf*6 v93* TO *5313^ 33 *1C3*-33 I 

31^^33 3^511 3I3C3T3M3 *tW 

4*313 C* »H**3 TO 3tf* 3lfSrt *C3%«R— 
C363l3f*, TO1C33 *?* TOt fipl Polytheist, 
^51333 TOfk* d eist » 433 TOW atheist. 
313CTO TO &33 f3C3%@R—C3C3 C31333 TO 
beast. 31TO133 CTO 1*W C3Ufl(Cfff 
311313^1, f** CTO ** TO 3TO3 *f3l t 


dT83l t** 33 I 3®1C3 *51 383 33 I **TO, 

Wf*W C3313 f*W33 *f3* SJ* 
( ) * 


** 33 —*1W*-3TO3 *33 Rl*R3 I (Tit 3W 



^iwhi wrt^si <*to *W« **tot *to 1 -' 

f^r^rrfipe*^ > wtlnt <s«iw 'ftwffctfw—<wi «#h» totH* *»TO 

f$ r TO t i ?i csai 1. ‘TOtti^’cvi cvs1 tow Tow fto*i «ftto ^wcn 1 «i if* v 

*tTOTOr toc*« towi ^RTOftri 4*ro toto 4 m wfrro vre <?to« 
totw?t M tfc TO TOto TO itto® 1 "fttosi CTO awfaf*! to 4 -TO 1 TOl *TOw 

vwt^l to to -sucror *rtfv wiwfro tosito to wvs* v 1 ■ atro* 4 '•rtocw 

TOtorc—to to 1 toft ttos V ^to «rf%^tsr «rr=rrc^pe TOt* ar$fe vr v, TOi 

cftto c’tc'H v rt^ r *rolc«ra fcto to t gfs too* TO* *toto$ *TO cfe?n to 1 
fiTO’TO ^ t tocs* toTOtot 1 toton *rtf* «rcsr ^pf% =n vfnrtfo* TOvr’.arwi 1 
TO*vif% totfro-c? 4 V TO finvfcroj 1 totftw to^t* cTOcvr ***** to* 

fto *tfcvr, wpftro* ETc*f ¥cwr c* TOr, <TO *PF»T*t tost **** to* uaftoi 1 
qf y ra ^f%g? to* 1 4VT ib-«i to* 4toi 4$ *’fl> W'CW **»ri 

TOf* *n 1 to^TOt** *tto 5 i* 5 *toi csro spr *r* ***« vr 1 fk% *crof *w* 

tot* wvs to ft* ** 0 * 1 * fTOtfro-c* f*f*rfc to* tow 1 f*s it&T^ *ro* 

wi®i rtw tot* **tt *TO 1 fTOrTfae f*t** w** *t*rl *tf5c* vti ^dn, ^c* fisf*t 

to w ^CTftT - ^ 'sptiffi TO* ctosi c’t^r sn 1 frotto 1 TO ^tTOt ft®! crot* *tl5, *1* 

VI SfCT* TO! ®PT TO3>t *TOTC, f*pJPF toTW "IP* ^ *Tf$C*fTOP! faf* 4t 'WMl'^fl ^ftv5fl I 

ftotfipe’S CTT’fl^l <2f3^ §hus «TTW ^1 1 f*PRt't "ftsff tofdPT—“ftot^e 5^f 081% 
to fvi’PitcBRT to ct fn^i ^ ^5t5 vtor« ^id, to pw 

*r^02ffto ftorft^-c^ st*fi vr® ■ f¥ v cwr cvt^c^p ^to*i 3 sc?r c®srftr 1%fvs ^*nt*n 

—<sfc?f j j*rf^rt?rf^ 3?ft 1 ^?i>rsr C8f% * 5 Ff9C 5 R’ 1 t%f% ^o 5 ! 

^«i-«w>i ,p nrt*f s i ^t 5 nF’ti #t:ti Frtocv 

torvrfcvf *h^ fto, ^ttcvi *rw 1 fot% vFWfrcvi nto vn «i»i 

v c?mi w 1 torto toi tos to ^tto^r 1 wn %$ ^ c ’ twe , ' EW ^' 

TO! I TO to «ftoW VI •PTSJT’f *tot 5 ^ n11 *ft a ^ 

f^f^ froftow —^ct ^5ix^ to fsfatv ! ^ r * «wcw ’rto TO!t*r^vr 1 
^psi vr v, c*t ertTOe nrw v ^ to ; < ^* T ^ ^ *rto 

«WF T5W I to?! T'QTO <?tt ! Wr^PFVr vto ^C'®!T V, TOff^TO 

*% N . 4 %.^vr*vfl?!TOFf&«TOr^TO TO «rt^r?ivf?Tto?%^r 1 cnrorTOttos 

^ ®iTO TOf'fl’s «^^tto vnr to’ tii 1 ^ ito inw*iw fv i rosr'* >,, i tot^s to%wt 

w totto vt, TO 1%wi—fcto *psciPi ^itTO®to ’TO’Tttopn (5^^) TO$ 1 

■tocvw’v to ’Fitot^’ cittm TOtosi to ***** *mzw. ‘n<rto^w 

<wtoaTOto«itTOF4H 

emb) 



()c®TOe csrni feto i *rrr*ttsto 
wft®tto ,, r:T-4sr nrpirrai *tr?ri, nrctfr®^® 
®w 4 ®* totto-toc?* et® eto « 
f3rarwr*f—^®® fato totws cTOram 

«rtf«r=rr?r c®f?® ^-®***t i wsw 4?®rrto- 

*rtro, <?rtoH TOiaMwcw to ®roi 
^ ®i c®to® torto® i ^tm ®tto cro 
®®W, o®®®^ to® i 

to ^cto® totc®® ®sTO*?hr ®® ®ti®t 
TO®r wto ^ ‘^tmrfeicTOft^ 1 
toto to to: fesTOi ^®TOn® to to TO 
c®f»r, ^wtc*rs ®i ^f-rata ? 4 ^ ®r® 5t3f ®f®s 
to c«rto to®—4tor® to ®ttoi ®*®t®1' 
4®t ^arnraft toto c^f*r 1 to 4 ^ ®® 
to ®®—to 09 f%r*$ ®®ot c^f*r 

toft® i to®^. ®®zto 1 

TOt®l, ^tott*r® c®V*tfe ftose TOT®t 

^nc5 4f%?l 1 TO 4®®w® to®f— toc®ft*t® 
TO «rtto, TOfar® TOto i ntt'toa® 
TOt® tototo to to ^t-tot, ®® 
®to ®r®-to® to«® ararrsrctosi, ®™kto 
l®rtf® fotf® 1 tost f®to to^® 
«fTO ®® to® 1 Wfa ®*®rtfi> =rtf% 
to toto® 3?n 1 to toft’® ®ro 

to <TOTOfw ^ntprrfropR 4® fcto 

c*rr®i cw ®rto totot®® ®$®—*®tfc® 

1 sto fe$® «TOtvf%!’ c®to® 
$fto® ®®® ®TOsf-®®ur® ®t«r cm 

®t®r- 

frfto TOTO®t® TO®® to Vila’s CTOf® 
cTOt®-4® $r® *\&s, tote® f®fcfc®, ®tfe 1 ®fl® 
®v®r to® tos® 3®i to® 4®* fc® <to-4® 


TOtc®r, ®to® to »i®, *tfc® catrt 1 TO «wt 
to ®ttot—w*®r®-*®r® 4 :® ®?c®®®mn 
'eur^rir 4®i ®®r£ ®r j T®i «nto®l 

TOvtoafwfro mm ctoscto jpc® 
to 1 ®rto®®r® toe®® ww ®tf$Fi 
«2ff^ wm ct ^f^f^rai ^®c®!T, «rc*nr 
to tow«tw towtro 05f%® m 1 
*rjjr ®c®« c^ to ^tTOR f^sf% 1 ^vnpnr 
»r o s>rc’f feto ct ^5p*i 1 

1%c?itf%'0 , ?i to—“ t to writ's w > * 1 ” 

#r to^f to 5rt«RN 1 «nr 

^fsprt€t w <$$ ^a w to%5ft siCT-^rtw 1 
jr^sni «*tto 4 ^ ct ^fif?, ntntsrcw «(f^ 4$ 
ct to. c«tto fror tot to— 

ftTO toc^ 3T*ft^r«r ton® 1 to 
cTOPicrocTOn to:^ frotftrowr m 

—“He who will not reason is a bigot; he 
who cannot, is a fool; and he who does 
not, is a slave.” 

<?fto* ^pt nt*rt 4^F 

®R-®fTO5 m 1 fea c*to-4® “ 43 ? ^ fN N sr”- 
4 ® 4*fl» TO® ^ <W®1 CT-to 

toi nw ®tfir 1 va’FSFr «r®to ®tft 
TO ^tTi m vfl’PT C^sf^CSFT | W ®^(&® 
totTO ®®ri TOto ®t®i ^ 1 — 4 ^ toi! ®t¥ % 
to«r rtapr—etw c®TO^r to to® 

nt® c^*r*4® ®toi 4®® ®c® «rtc®tot® 
4 ^ ‘ft®ro <2}TOr®’ ®rtro crort$ 4-n® 

^ck c*f?t 1 TO-TO®1« 

nttoto® TO 1 >►«» TO ®rai¥T^t® 4®^1 

^®i^ toto-4*®i 

C®®t®-4® TOttftl TO ®01VI to-4® TO, 


C®1%® C®TO it® 

(ntoJ) 



«roug ‘cfetfs’ 4m TO5R«ttgn 

cgfro* ggfa *rggTtgg gro Rtst* 4? 
^t^ffsr *fHL*Ci& f*r- $• dfWpWN TO 
ib>«b to* slfroroi ’tTO 

cw&\\ crora 1 *itfV fro *nsm 
TO^TO*. ^ f*W\ TOTO I Jflrct* qsr 
l«rr®r TOgg ^s cto csr^t^ cgcgfTOR— 
“CTOtTOfa TOsi fifW wwotfr 

to streicg^i to® ^p\ fro i 

itw fggtcg cw f^cgg &n ? cgfrog 
TO*rsr-gg fgTOf^ 5 ’srr^e «rgtg i $csg 
f&te irotfroR* Sfcro 4 car^?f ct 
cTOe staro «wi TO to cro to i TO 
gfg *g, to eg cTOe 

^Fjg I “They asked them to give an 

account of the first Syracusan War, of the 
Greek schools and their founders, when 
the Septennial Bil was passed and why, 
what Pope thought of Dryden, what school 
of philosophy Trojan belonged to—in 
short, dodged them about in this way—and 
they gave most detailed and correct ans¬ 
wers.” $rcffar| fggw TOfts $fcrv arfroror 
^ TO gWOpI f^TOCBM *nggfcgg »T"PfC# I 
s*** TOi ^ TOfrow —toi 
J ig* gTf^ST , TMC ; ^ ^Wg ®N' ^Scgfcgg (71 
cgtro fwtrog TOtto cro cgf*r j 

tS^TOra gftfa CTO TO, j RPsf TOt®i 
grin's fgsf^® *ig«igi ^ ®tc*nj '*dc«iic^ <§?rt 
*TOr toTO to *rf, gffe-gtfo, toto-to 

f%|C¥8 TO5t^ TOff® TOC5*T CTO I ifcr^b- *rpr 


Ipfcw a TOrt^Rd c¥*w-/CTflt%Pifinr’ 

tatift fropi to fai* vflvr cTO c*r 
TOftn «rr*Rtg:gg ctoto to fartfir f*hri 

gfflW^ I” CTTOI CTOfTOR—Ht*RF iflgv 
■ttf>rra5 TO! v$gs tfei ggjg^, (Tfftsrfff- cq^j- 

TO fgfgfc-U* ( ib-«« ) **t^ f%f=r f®ICgt%C*R— 

“We must do our best to form a class who 
may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern 5 a class of persons 
Indian in blood and colour- but English 
in tastes, in opinion, in morals and in 
intellect”. ^tC^sf-gg ua^ g^g j^ify 

TOR CTOtg? »w«| foi ufTO^ ^ 
^cg feTOn eg ^’gi ^ gsfcg^ *g^%g 
gstfrfTO’ *t? fro^s gi, «ti gtTO® 
igglTOQ i TO Fft'g fos eg gg 
(7fc^ to* to *rg TOn^rfro— 

“Your Bengalis reading Bacon and 
Shakespeare—future detractors, opponents 
and grumblers.” 

IfcrvSo “^1 CTOffe ”-4 

^ *fTO TO»R—'»aCTOr t°C?TTO^ Tftat 

«tw ^TOc^ra fgipcgi i ^g frorcg ^t^r- 
toi «?tfara 

TO^r <Sfgi i g?fro c^’fl cw sjtTO 

^TO) - fg?rcgg c®?ri *iron i 
frorrf«ro fgTO cg'sgtg *nrs ^ «r( 

^tc'fg ’t#r i ctotot %cg|f^'Q-cgj ^*fTOc*fg 
gsg^i gg, cgro^ wmc^g g^ ■ 

fgc^f i cw: gtcw «rt5tg-gjgTO TOc^ 
RfroM vacgc^;, ^tcgg to®? cgc^ ^5tl%cg fro* 


fwrfw-”^ hvtim w Wl ^ m OT> ^ 


c®f%® cgTO fw®g^ TOg ^ 

(feprw) 



tfWOT? TOTf«l® TO1 CTO SOT Vt—TSlUiye TO 
®otot ?t?l to *rtt f?®t*ra flfc? to TOrcro 
^OT«f 4 ®t®t? ?m® c*r«?i to ti i 5 t«wi 
*rtcroe wfrfafero c?w fro ntro 
=T1,—^5ltf% ^STtf? I yifc frotm f?TOi W ?® 
TOtTOlTOr tow i d?i Brtfro froR, ®otw 
®^* ltw? retire Rfrot? ®otot? ?ik? 
TOW? TO®*rf*f fro?«i ®?T? i 5?tOT®f’?? 
?<rt*0 fk?tfw6’? TOrt% ?c? ctor i 
TOFTOTft® 'srctOTtfrsm C*CS itraa JR 
w?fa i trolls’? ?^r? (fro?? to, >wi) 
*ic? to n%t*TO TTfN fjfWfesR C®f®S 
cprfai ?tf® c?c® to ??ot^ 

c?? ®?wr TO «tfro ®m-~“va;rc®Tc??T? i” 

sf?® ?*p jjfspp 5t*tc® ®® ®?CTO-“"affiw? e i i” 
TOTO OT ®tMOT* ^ sra—“?t?1 ?? TO 
®? «rtTO i / wi *r®i &®?c® ®f??i ?tTO i / 
OTtt®? rTO ?? i / vTOTO? *I&TO 
TO *rc?t? ii” fkatfara «r®N 
“f*r fc* toto tos rot® 

®tTO—“ cto® c*t®cfc&?,” “f^f’ TOrrf^ i 
4®f?c® TOmTOfrr? fvn, ®®fk® %?. 
crop-*? arfe-TOw i mt$ sot% 93 
fk?rf®ro frotTO?? TOe,— <$& ip ®?fa I 
H ®?*to to ffeTO to, oti tocs 

<7f%TO ®tOT«f*TO TO TO® <afTO fTOfSOT® 

rs ifl®t®t?e i 

*b*a >TOT *f*T® f® ?fa® TO® fTOWTC 
^f>3OT? TOT TOtC*l >*8* nw TOTO 
wm ®?ot?—to®^ k®w Rtsft® 
fwi faro wm wi to?i ^ 

“TO %%*? f?TO ?t? C’TtTO c?tw? 


TOfkfl? TOe tojTO to <&f®?tl®® ifkh 
cwr ctftwnl TOrtTOt? ot% TO? fkff?' 
TOt?t« I 5b-8» JfC^ fro-?lTO ’TOfOTTRI 
?tc?wr ?fkrt?«*r,®**(it?^rf fkr ?trS'*» »rc5[ 
?T?C^’ttTOt? ?W OT«TfOTf«r TOC55T, • 
^?? ?<=ri ■ to^!? ?r?t=rr? ^to 

“CTO Cl^iT-41 *(t^t? I CWfOT W wi- 
nf?f% *3^ -S?i i k<Bt«si, sn *2%^? 
1>fWT? I . “ J Tt?t? e l' :TOTt*Jtfwl TOf CfZ? 
w to jtct cto fart^-r %fm\ 
TOT^fS crot? 4?n ? 

^tCTOr-^nr i itr8<» »rcs?? c^aRttf? 

STtOT? ^fl I f^ TOOT* Jft?t?«l 

astOTHtfSf^l »T5t? ?OTC5 I «t?l ^fec^T 

'ffkfaarc i 'BifTO %tt? fe*rfk5 fastTO 
TOW I ?f^*ft?TO? ^tOTtSJ fk?, TOfc 

k««r ^?i TOc^,—f?st? ?i?ti i f^f^r 
?[TO, TO?*tw? ?wWTOra tob to f^OT^ 

=n I ^Jtc^ f?5TTO TOtOW. 5OTWR— 
v^TOT ?t®iOTfC^? ^ftTOl TO® fk® Itf? 
srt i fro ’rst’ff® ®t?tTO ?fro fropr 
i 'srfef^r? cto« ^f?^t? c?^ *n5t? w\ c* 
TOi cfe?t? i—4 Iot®^?w? ?^?r i 

^tOT? Jic*fT OTfro? *f®i i ?f^*n- 

??C!T? TOSTt^ ?OT1 TOI ?® TO? I 
4$ TOf? ?c®Twft ’TTOJT’tftw? 'TOF?t*l 
am ?TOf CTITO, 'TO ®fTI ®?1 TO art I 
“va?^wtcwr?i* , -^?r ^t?f?TO?? ftOTfkro— 
“Blessed are we, that we are to reform 
the Hindu nation, we have blown the 
trumpet, and we must continue to blow on. 
We have attacked Hinduism, and we 


C®f®w owl? fW ' 4< TO® it? 

Cto?) , 



will persevere in attacking it, until we 
finally seal our triumph. 0 
>*»• faro <*wf& fW stwifaw 

*TOtm i «jfacro wtro 

•tim g«m *r?r oroi fros? <ot i *rTOcw 
c»r*rtsprrc*i c’TOtw froi wc* *Tfa w*wst»n 
Wl wife* *Tfal ifc CT vflir® cTOtW *tf« TOl 
*tfa cron 'estfa<.«®? w ^TOwtft rnfa r 
TOfa =rc^,—“^t?n cwg ^Tfaw c?* stTO 
cw^ <aw TOwift c** ftrorfi fafa* 
wtro-mm-ewt toi to cto ^ e\t 
TO ^Wtfinfl imttSTO mh *.* fw 
w<fTO wsrstwsci um wqwrc^fw* w 

tttfc faro® vr % wfan ®ct •• 
^®jtf*T i” TOtTOtfw* *t roiw 

«M ^OTfc*R ^tW-5R CTO fa WICTCTO ? 
“Wtt*IBf gWCTO 'flWflfo WCHW®fl 

*twi toji TOTrot’t* n * fa^froren* *w 
frfaw wfawtst TO*n writw w g't'wwt? 
ar®*riw to* wsffowtfa cwt=r *fo«t w* wt 
wfaftes* ?” 

cw ^hf wt* mtm toi, cswt 

Bfstare cw 'Sfsr etafffa* to* 4*1 i TO1- 
ttm rfk* i to elm gfanrww i cwtftc® 
fctwi *nft» trow i ^c** 

gc*facw TOTO i vfl^»r’ ^ thr wwi ^c<r gpt 
wifafa toto? *fastroft i w^sto TOwtift 

5faf* dw I CStTOTTO wfaw^l I C*ftCW 
tow—jjTO to $rcw to cw ? fa* st^f* 
css? to ’rtfa frocs* c*mi, to cw^n cw 
mtl $t* faarc* *t&, to to?* f%c^F i ^ 
•tfro v*w etto *twt gfawi efartsr* w& 


fa* vt*m ewaft fwm 
wrfft i ttfl* «w fi o Hig fc^wtfa c?®m 
«?frotw tot tow <8rcwi to cTOi 
fa*fa* fafae *t^w,~fa*tf«re’* star t 
tow-w w ntw i wrtsfiF ^t?r «rs, <rtw 

Wta TO !R, WT ^Tt^T3l $vt wtwttr 
aw i mit?w T^g jrwtgftw w t^trtwr 
Wim ^1 CTO TOtTO TOT 

’fCKSSTI fg^TOCaRcstwrl srtfw—“Cutting 
their way through ham and beef and wading 
to liberalism through tumblers of beer.*' 
TO* <?& ft#! SfPTJ TO fS»l ifTOI TOt 
^•f#t«r i wmopni ^'e gn^si w»iwt w i 
fa* “tj* cro” TOti witrofiM” cmfTO 
fas 5 ? isjt to ’Hr to»i faata-faatcfei to 
4$tt?n n* 5 1 ^?n *i^tw[<rtCt tr*ro, 
a(*f5tr?Q cw TO c«(tc*r efe’e* m i cuwi- 
cwfwcro-r TOnfa, *ntstro fa*, ctosto 
irs*. fa^TO^t *to ggro 
ami atwrom ss—aitro »T5r«ftCira 'TOI 
^ TOfacwfH^* 1 ^ StTOfl W^TO CTO1 
aTO=r? WtTOT «ltwtl *TOW-TOI TO TO 
artfros^, $rai faft* TO»r cro *rtcw *tfc, 
fa* ♦new »n gfagfa TO WTO I fa^TOCanf 

crot^tl faw C’tcssr— “It was a general 
belief and saying amongst us that such a 
boy is incapale of falsehood, because he is 
a college boy. 0 

w i srott. wtro c*r^ 

^facw «TO wc? TO1 WWTOftltWcftsfWf 
CW^ CW^ I S’®pr to CTOR I TO*t 5® 
cro to fw cro?r TOtntTO i (wear 


c*fa* egro fatro^ TO* TO 

(4Wt*ff) 



cstsfto—ifato ptfsto* cssr/ 
*sts TOtcs to to?tf cW) i stststs tosts 
fpsts sc* toes fsc®is fofs ststtoi to 
to css si i stsro to^ Z*te$ to toots i 
cvtve csts* ^tcro-ss sfs jtfsisOT ^tatsf 
sots, vm 'scs aflsfcss sitote toscs 

fclSSto CSCS SStWtPCTO S>tol JPI 1 TOOT* I 
«tns*st* frt^css sttos ^OThscss *fci esc* 
to csto’-^s «itortcss to**f etsv® 
feCflSCStSj I TOTC**’ TO TOto TOCTO’SS 
CSS* TOPrfl*, ^^TO 4 (^lf 5 lC 5 J|^ 

TOt%n iwi sc* csrktftcTOs stsss® 
sfwcro sitfto® toi *cs «n* tecto 
scstoi* cssrts-c? ssri* TOftw i ib-»s scs 
cssts-^s ®?*fsc* stotses ^cststsitcss css?cs 
cs «TTpS’ c£s# «r w 'Its six's *ttom-*ns 
$OT fscsfess, *m «tts ’to ftcc*P¥ stf* 

41CTO-SS I CSStS*»SS *^5S *IS S^HS SS Sp[S 

tofsrotes fftots fewrtet'e Ststo «H£ 
to **, C*St*-4* S^JS S* toTO*OTS ^3^ 
arfoitei stcro vs v vcsto**, 'sts *fsr ^ssi 
s* si i “stww-vs ssts to csstcss to to* 
toro w*tc* ntsrtsi «rtsfe s*fsCT fofsst'etcs* 
’state* stress si *$*• toc^ st^p to * fscss 
sc»is i stcross to cstoi ««rtcsr stos 
tos totoi vfwi sMsl tootcs 'States* to- 
sfss fscss i* tostto's etfc tos TO1 »ss*s 
'SfSStStS ^tfsst W1 TOCTOSftSl I 'Its tosi- 
'stess ss vssffc st*«n *t*sf fscsto—“c^t^ 

StOTCSS &SCSOTCS TO?** SOT? sfctocs 

wi 'ststsi s? fsssits to ctosi 'stsisfscss 
*ts to cst^vitoi fsst'si.csftspi ssc* 


totsi sW^t* to sttos i"- ■ • 

totCS* VtCTO-SS I to *’•£* 

>STOS ^totto fitwe^s—to WW 

^esn* stress sesj to <toe tost* feasts i 

4$ **CTO fessto «t*S tots St'S! CS*I CSS I 

"ntsto sto”, “*rt^tosp ftofc* **$ $$ to i 
'sts «ttcs to stfr ttstesi, csst®ni «ttoi, 

*rt*n i[tss, stsstss ertsi ^'sttfsi stc^ sot 
** rrsto CStC-BS*. S^StStSCSS Stasis'S 4IS, 
’Si 4tss OTtSl CM ^ to^ WBf '2ltol ^*f- 
91CS$ I to^^ csto CSC^ SSSOTS esters 
'StSl, S^CTO-SS 5?t«n«CSS PtoS'fS I Sk Ifcto 

tootri “«nmifss to sc^i” f'stocss 
’st^i stro-cstTOsi tot^rfss fss «tts 
sts^cs si—to 'Stlffa c^pcs ss^tssi I 

CSS1 CM to S^ SOTtfc Stc^, «5S*v SSS ’St^t* 
'Stfl I 9^ to ss, sstos scs CSSOTS f^fs 

ssots sfo «ts» fsc^ i f«fro ”11 State's 
tocss i to 1 ® to to cpfcl Ksf^OTS etstoi 
*<rc* ststew i to st< sots toi i sts^fr 
vflS'x stf'Sl, TOtTOSt^CStS* SI C^S, 4$ ®to 
§S»1C^ 9 * s»1 SSSt^toltS ’• pwtstsl 5W8, 
fsf&*s sst^ i CSOT, etf^sts TO1 TO, 

’Sjltcsttons M I 

sstOTSf-ss cs^ ^tfto ^csf»i's «rt*issts 
’tos i Sto s^s vts-stssts flt^s ^cstois 
csto stskt ^tscs I ^5tfff&-C’ftfS»VlCSS 

TO^ t S tTO ^ttVtCH tok sftoftOTS *?ctos I 

S^IS 'StC’t to. TOSCTO €t<acss &W9 scs 
totto vto f»icstoR jiv< 6 i srot *. 
to css us srfs? ssk stsf^ cs»tts swn 

sks ^tes ^cstto \V9 c^tstcss SCSfl ^Its, 


ceto cssts ftosS *stsv ati 

( StStSRt ) 




a otfm «rtTOcTOfpr* fMfv, toiririt 

TOti, aw ftfro to toto «i i «taw csfw 
ntfrostTO toitoictto cs\m, w to 
crosses fiwcwvii—^rtf^i ^ to 
fro f*rw to w ^ ^ ^TOmcror 
^5 TOfeTO ! ^ fk*\ «TCTO r im TOtl,— 
fc*Wfp TOI1 *«%* CTO «ltw 
TOf* C^ff^ <fl vm I TOW 

sro cto ^tcror-wc* *tc*ra c*w*fcfc tTto 

TOTOtTO CTOTO %TOt*TO 

TORT TO, ’TOfTOfafa*, *Hffwl TOT CTO 


w, toi vm *m* ^Nrt^nr^?wr <i^ltfr 
«pn i croft cro frofc spurt* eftro met: 
*n, to to m i to to to* sprmf-w~ 
ctfro mfro TO I ^ICTO-TO* %TO, 

TO ro*ft «rW»R TO ? TO 

frott, c*r to faro* tctotw «tro^ ? 

to»* to i to *t?cte farotsfttt fro* 

'» • • ■■►« «•>, 

fH TOCTO GSCTOl WTOGTO £?fa 
TOll CStCW «tTO R1TO «tfe*f»T3 TOf%* 

to*«?Mi croft cto qlw *tai cto 

TOTO !••• 


^ croilfor fo# *ro ?piw rofr to cm* «*fl> to ttfcftft mfronr c*r©n TOfror i 
f%i emm^fto 4f9 *t fnv flu ct *rrrf%*^*r mit* carfare, ia^-aa-va cm* cro *r^t?i «jc* 
enfft^fl? TO TO TO CTOtTOS ’TOftTOT **FTO *|*TOft1 *tf»lH *»l* 'ttt*, TO *&K$ 
%|* TO* '8* %*\ CTO *\tim To ’TO I G% C’tt? TO1 TOST* %J W I W4 Vi : 
f$c*rrro *wrrm vtm mfrof, TOTOtro to. spforo TOitntTO. firo* fro, fitful 

TOTO, TOfftfa Wft, Wtfro CTO, anrotTO *rff^, TO® TO fTO I -rTOtlfl % 

OT^B *TO m 



f|*£ tow* qtlfarasi 


a^a &TO efcTOra ®r*#t are TOfa* 
w i fa fa <t?rei, tocsh, wvwi, to aara- 
TOI CTa (TO I fa fa *f*ffaTO, a*TO*?K 
atfaa wai TO**rr®fara fa fa crotre atre 
«tmta TO*«I, are* W?$ Wfal¥l i' ca 
wfaro vflreroa faretrerer re ata, ca aafaw i 
ca faTO arre re carea TOi, to ata ^re^ i 
re*a ? ore* fa cfrfa-sf’ftfct, aya-ararai <?fa ? 
Wre: i fa* caatta ja* fafesfal <?faare* 
^fa i &X atafa faro wai-TOf % fctfa i «tttf 
croi cwwatfaa ^a* fare i a*^K atfoR i 
faTOttaa aftbffotffa* aafa i 
v*waa, TOro to 'asatawr i aro to 
a^?a TOJaTOf i TOW *r$c* TO ^jar% ware 
fawta 'e atfaw i *ac* to TOaa 

atafra i 

<aarerre, to$ nfaare, 1 

fa 5 ^ tow re ^recaa catai ata oro 'ataa 
TO atarea TO, fare areis <?fa TOai i 
arera real faret* to «tw i faf. acaartM a<5a 
c* ? re wffair* ? *<re wre wtoi ‘to 3 ?* 
atre ? oft arre toi ^fa* toi as i to, 
wfaa vfl^v afaresa fare afaewafaro faro i 
vfl-TO^ $(& are a* 5 faro cro atafaa 
TOTTO TO i 4*, TOcror TO I $, refro 
rero i fas ^ aa ^are* *ata to ^rofa 


TO*** 

fiwi to awa wfaTO at&tsTOtfaft 
T*3fa areas i fafa faroafa TO at?® i 
saaarep «rre fafa afafra s*farec5a, fafa 
«farr* ^fa^rfaa arenas a*a?re i «rg* 
afaata afast-awresw fafa «reta atroa 'TO 
fast* i ^ esatrefa atrea fa i to to 
fcTOI TOC*a TOe <ssfc ^ts&fai fa^ 
TO* TOca orthodox fa^pra TOfa afasfa* I 
orthodox fa^fpra TOI effafifa1 
orthodox fanfare TO^Ca, TOa-TO 
TO^-faro aiH^^a « afa^ to cTOita «fret 
afa^rfa^ i «[«fH fa 1 ^ apc^iBf aa't^TOa^ m*sg i 
<2j?tfa%TOa aa i 

faretTO i fa« ^5ta toq vfiafr faafa 
fareaa i fa^ wrenr staa ^tfa faf5c« m- 
%reiafa farea aw i fa^ ^carera 

a^afafaw TOfa , si3t’t t ir, aw i ^afafaro 
^trea faapa*rta^ ^tftnw, aw i faai-fastre 
^afaa re Srrea faretfa«-faTOca rea cto 
refa, aw i fa« ^frsifca «r^r*r «(aa 
m aa reaa tov orthodox fa^ 

^cawa TO iconoclast %‘ s CW’ SRTtcal CTO 

TOitfa^ aaafac^ ? 

cw afa asi^a.w^ca t\% apero at«fa 
n?\ TO r% ? %• W afa a^n%area «rfaro 
a«ta, TOca fa^TOw sfaitst^r aafa 


refa® creta fawt to^ $% 
(gaW) 



fett =n <?R ? 

tori fet* wf? src» top rtfe toto *«sts to 

<?ttTO ^stt* 9it»pr to c?? c* (Tit TOflt- 
CTOfl ? 

srfft i feft §srfe»r TOstfto 'cfittv i 

TO «ffeR *cW* TOpfro fefre TOFfer 
sro nfaffOT, “TOfa TOTOror 

fH» TO^^^lta'caTOl to taro feats i 
dft aTOtfS TO*I* TOtf* TO®, 
to$ totos to r. ‘cstst’-s vs fofoe tor 

TCSfetTOT ®fSTOC*S Rtfa?, SPR^ c«w i 
toTOot cs-CTtRi TOssfess crcs RftTO3s 
sro^hroft TOpfcs* cswfsTOR, ffewflc 

CTOS I CTO*fe C®fes CPtS StCS I 
osfes cpt* i fcfs fe fets %«r ? =n i 
to ? =n i ferfc srtit v sn i 
TO®to® ? =n i fH* ? si i stTOftfe® 
? si ? 

tosot ? fe»ra cTOc* ^fs *(nrorRF ? 

®fSTO%S CTOS TOPFtCS ? TOC5 TOCS I fTOF 
<7T TOStSTOTO TO TOS* I TO StSlTO I fa* 

to pfe i to stsfH i 
fa cstoto ? crot TOCs star i srw 
few cscs TOt«r i fear 1^5 4U\ jpas fe«n 
®t* SITO® I TO»{C& feTOT *BKTO CtWfa i 
TOTOc® fe*rc cTOc? i cTOcsl star *rtfe few i 
TO® TO I StSS srtTO TOTO SfTO 
tos ®t?i i st$fa* ^rf%sr TOTOTOfe rtks 
fe?TC Htf% CS$ rniTOI TO ‘Is Chundar 
in’-tf* §TOS *ftC«5s=r—‘tjl, ®®TO f®ft fef*l® I 

ct ctoeto .tow *tTOCT, 'e^*f, *icsrr 

®tC* TOfeg TO’C®N TOJ® SRsfa to toto I 


feft 5 hto*t *ftfT cbw i ww< TOferon 
TOSC®1, & TO*t vfl^r WTO* TOVtWtTO I ftfaw 
%ror TOttro *nr j TOtrro, ®^fer, 
® ^ tgt ow I 5taHTO «rf® csw to^i fccro, d® 

Wtl^ ^®fsf® TOCTO ^Sf>w Sfrwwi ^ 
ct c^tRl swtnra fteWTOfW 

to *mrwri i ®r^, toL ^tar to, ferost® 
*trf%c’W^ totom CT-fero wtrottro cpct 

TOTO* f*r®*tTOt=Tff 5TO TO1» 
f®f^r wtfo gfa froi cfcfe dd? %®jt 
^S fsr ^tos ®troMTO Tftft i ?tar f% 
Tta*1 ^ srtsn i csTO ^tcars 

feTO'srsft, srw 5tt iwtcanr ®ft®ttTOTO to* 
attars to®i fes ^rs TOFrf i srtro i 
fes 05%^ cTOts-cs 1 frot^hr ®tcs ^11 
fej, nfsstcss csurat'e ^rs »wr ®t»it*tCT wr, 

to i csferoi ^t?ro i rtw frojn 

stfws mtow ^icaitTOtws festst i cTOts |d» 
c^ropr stfe® stffro i fSCTa fprocro i 
sfwcpr to^i fH s'ctws rraisi 
stro frotir crot to, ®ts ^Gi to 
cron^Shr frotroc^ f®f% ^t*ro stocptto 
fes, csc^ vaSN c«tcs^ cwtft (*ctsi TOro 
stw f \\v?m i 

festfsw ®ts ^ts ®rot% ^taws ^rstc’t ’TO 
fro^t 5f<5i i srts, vfl^trofro ^c j itf»ircTO*r i 
CTOtS CTOtW felfe C«tt®1 ajs* l 

fkstfee-^ss frotfes toto tos .fH 

c^csf i cTOts festfee’s TO, SfR%»WS 

■rrtS cstsTWts feWi i CTOtw^ STPlTWH 
fsss frots ^fe, sifes ’srflTOl, fero ®R 
cartel %to crots crotw^ ^nfe® i 


C^fes CTOTS fH®TO *StTO f TO 

(TOm) 



cqrttOTl «WtTO»i i ft to, 

»i^5t®tw foft tow ftrtos m\$l 
*rton «rt<tto tom awtro* Tttfts i 
>w i »ito* *tto 

toi i fe*pw csto <swt*k?, **1 

ftwpr i totei to cw’-va^ ^fojtoRii i 
iit^m f»i«rc»i=r **5® c^mi sft fa* »rcft 


tWFftwS *f#lMl $M»r Ctyltfl •IlCftWf I 
nm® •rtchr «rtcn ** *?te ®tni *jfi, 
wtottwr jjWWrtrtu wr, ‘<$ft wfaftw 
vR"hr to wh toui' oorti TOci*itt<fl 
*p«n toi i fw% »rrw tot* toi 

tori *«n i 


osto c**t* to c*rT*rftfoj w® « fk\ ?piw 5 •fftjpfo toe* «ff%to tot* totM c*to 

fttCTO f=rc«fC^F *Jt^<3 *MTO* Ws ®tTO TORI *Tto* C«T*tl *T*ft I ****-& R%TOh 

*to* aifoifcs *c* cmw to ftsr to tosTO cwiw «^rffl’P toto* i *ict TOft' r* 
torero^-® ttTOftre ^ ^ore to *itto «rft?4to *rw Jf to croft i ctoi totf> cue? 
*tf* totTO^sfa nto^r to*c*®tctoi ** *m i<? *Rto toTftre’* R j fy f wto 

RURTtonro ft*fro ntofai- *i$ c*T*ftf& to w RJT*$fTOro to, c mm mnn 

tfifaN qa cror* r*tr« *rft*tftTO to 3 ® to ftfci to® tofstoito-" i frotto- 
tom =rt=n *#1* eftro* to ctor «rTOt* m TOrosfa ct to *f%f®Rl totcto, 

qwtroe ntofo am i. -uttoto to 

csto croft ftosTO tow a® 

(tom) 






s^totwra «nts cst* ssts^ cnfas fartsws 
Sp* <2tf®SSfS® scst ssftfass ®tfa «m, 

>t®, ^ St®' ® css ®s % c®f®& wsts f 
sscss st^t fsw*ts®i >*»« $twis ^ 
^fas sfats, >roi i •*« s*>. fipjfei 
vafefsfc, nscss “ntfo *>t®itfl*c® 

®twfs*tSWS vfl^F fartk SRSSTWWt StS SSOTS 

fefs $’®icss—nfa® ^sss® farms ®c®f®® 
wsts I 

fS®faSt* ®tCStBSl Stf* ®t*lCSt$tt®, 

CS-®S stcs®fa?t fasfs®1, ® 
®®tsws swt i fswfasl sncss “stwts 
fSTOrfaSS SWT ^®CSS sts ststsft ¥*t* 
(farms) stcss sfa froW sfartfass, 
fafs c®f®® wsts* cs^ ^& x *nt®st j ft 
fsdssstft-s^rs ns Ww? sffat®ts st®^ 
fcStCtaCStft® SStfS-TtCT 'S'ffotS sfatfewis, 
f®fs fafatCStStaPt® < 4 ? «JS1®S stwrs 

®snsi sfsc® sfsc® s^scs *tf®® ss i $m 
fs® stass «t*ts n®ws sss sfssi ** ss®s 
^fsSWS SStfa *fa, vflS’s && sstfs ®tstws 
fafrifl® \ 5 fctf nfsS® *^T I <?fe ®tS$®t® 
fats cnawr s^si ®wi® <mt* stw ®f®fa 
# rtra, 'sts $tsts farm 'sts farfams 
®f}f®, 4S?. ®tf®* srfat®ts ®t®f®®tofs 
®tw $m sstfs-nts tfcs fssi «rtw* i” 


^cs®ws ssc® ®tst®t m® ®cs* ®si 
SWffaWR—“English civilisation was 
composed of the three B’s —Bible, bayonet, 
and brandy*, “ttfsaft fats S'WI ®CS¥ fa. 
srt^s s*®f®s stf® fswsnsfa ss-*%w®si 

fafac® S®T ®fSC® sfal 'SS®! ®%t C®tWT, 
®W C5%® WStCSS S® SSt5®S Slfa ^'sWSTWS 
SWT ®tC®S i” “In speaking of India’s 
benefactors he asked whether America 
had ever heard of David Herr (Hare), who 
established the first College for women 
and who had devoted so much of his life 
to education.* 

osfa wsts ®tstws swt fantw* frrts 
stsfa fatstsi ® fswts^ 5 ' fats 
sim «is6cs sfa «iw&i ®w (TOs stsi 
®ftss ^s' ®?t» %®s s»i®tfi® ^sf®s ®» 
®TWtt5R s^wc^s. csss S’vStSmS ®si SRS® 
■si^wts si^s®l, ^fs*fs®ts tfists «s^r, cssts 
«tfs^ s«tfs-csts I fa® fossft S®T®tS cs f®sft 
®:®s §cas st^®) ®csfawis, cst s^ stc® 
®tstc«rs aftsw ®r®c®s ?tsi si cs»ic® ntcs, 
®ts ®»® f®fs nsts «tsts ®wc®s w «tsn 
amf®'flf® s*n* ^s*s csf*iws«if® wsts-^ss 
SWt^ «WS sen® 1<^S1 S®T cs c®f®® fa® 
ntswtsts® 5 fe*R SI 4S<. ^s«. cswsws f®fs 


csfas c^stn faf®s^ ntss nn 

(st®m) 



'StC'fM W, CM ^»lMtM 5*[W f^l MM CMM OMW Mt | 

crtWSi Sr* ^tw mjcm^m mcm mcmw i micmm sw mmwi *itM5 mcm <*rt%faRn i 

^tMtM %*m ’pfcmcMM mwjcm cmtmm mm mcm nm ‘toi ft fwm’ (qytft >e, aiw) 

MMT«HMtMCM cm «tMM ^twtfsf m, *rc=r mto Mtsrl CMt?H*i£cMM mIwcmm 

*wfew +* ^ mw mitm? nfiprtpnr -sm^m (^ ) ^n i ^ ^ ^ 

^rfswM, mi MfwtMtw ^fCM mcm *®i*wta ^St^e mc& cmm >tri% $rw c=n:«ttf»fn=r 

et^B'>PW*nrt vmm *%*i%f* mfa cMtMtMtffa vMmuw “mt* ^rtfa* *hcmh«bi 

«[CM «>CM I 'MMMP^M’FflStM flW MMW CM$ M*MtM *fM ^ '^t03 I MTtMWM, MfMMFff^M 

mmtscm^ cmwm, fcMM^tM cm Mtt*Mofaa Mtvtc«ira steitntM mwmcsm MMtw cecm 

f^TMrai, Bffa^MTSl 'S fawtWfM fM£M SP1TM JffMS-^tM^-MtMlM MtMCM MlMfsraiN MFfl 

Mtwrs ®*ni ^tm trot* ^cmcs, 4m c^m i f*rcMc$M Mtwi i c®icmwm m“t® mcmtm «pf i 

*ftMM$$W MfMM<$M MtMM TOO? I M*tC«| gWCS MfeWM Mt^ “MCMTMMMmTM ft 

CM fMC*?^ M5M MMCMM ^TMPftt MM5K MMttf*. «tt® \ 

‘mIMnSm’ *WCT C5CM fcSMWI MW^N (Cape of ( MCMtM^FtCMM ®i3$ Mt^ftcM^ ^MM, eft® Mjfe 
Good Hope) cmFmcm mpim-mmm cMftcs mcmm <sraft ^1 fcyrf m>cmm ) 1 ” 

dic>r 4mi*to Mtf&re mi MtMM (s4i cm, **•> %i), mcmcmi ^ ^ ^ 

cm cm MtwHrtwn ipifttft wtocM* mw, mtmi ^us MtMi ^cm i cmcmwm 

^CM MtCM, Ml fa CM fMOTt ^IMCMI ? «UM fMMMlMCMfl I MlfWM MW Mfa& CMMtWTI 

CM MIMMTMt ^MT?T MTMfM^Ml fMCM, MJMMt'e CM <?W ^TOM. ^1 ®ffM C^lfe MM I CM§ MW CMWWM 

4p» ^UMfMMl MWfM MlCfl ^MMtMTMCMM M5TMM 5 ^®M1, fMs^tM M MMMMtfMBj I 

MtM^ CMtM^M MFMM MTW C^M MCM MM5f MtfMM MCMI v^M fMWtM ? 

MP^CMl^-MSCM, MTMM-C^IR^ 4? 3Ri5fii1CM I ^ICM MtMl fV> MflW MWM MM^tM I MMtMtCMM MM CMTCM 

fMM MtM MW f^MtMCMM TMMtW I MtM M?W Ml I ^tMW <5t<!W «RC"tCM ®ftMCMl CMtfM i 

f^sfM M^MTWM ^M* C^MfM flcfe ^tCM^, ^MWM tfl^Mtaf MM MTM 

Cil’M MT^1C^51 MtMCM ftfCM MW 5CMC5 Wl I MtMICM ^M^MiMlMI fMC«IW5 ttM« 

^MMM«tM %IW CMtMS fMW I MtCM^ fMMt^ MTM I ^ MMW MtMCM MMMJ MW5t MfMC^M 

CM MW MTl CMCM 7 CMfMCM M^tCMfl C^ftlM MtMCM, SfMtM TMCM fMWCMM CHT^Sl I CMCM M?CMM 

IlC^M §MM ta CM^? Il& MTM 3CM “Mstff ^f'S” '®Tf%MtCM, «ttM ^tM MtMTM ^*T 

'GCMtM'^M CMftMtCMM (MCM CM1 'Q M^MtMtMCM fMMPtM <2tMtM I 

Mt^ /j MtM CMf® Mtfl ^CM vfl*W-<^CMP CMCMMt^tM 1108 | MWMPtMStM 4CMWM Mt®Tt MtMCMtMM 

MtM fMCM MtMl MtM ?CM fMCM *f?C5 I MtM MtM*tMtf%®tCM MMMtM MRW I 

fMMFtMMt M5MM Mt^SMtM fMCM M 5 ? 1 ® I Mff?M MIMM1 MTfMtM “The great Hindu reformer ( who ) 

C®f^5 C^MtM $% 



Was a Wonderful example of this unselfish of the Native community to Consider tj*.: 

work. He devoted his whole life to necessity and importance of establishing a 

helping India.” weTO* «tfTOrrsH, great seat of learning in the metropolis” i 

TOcvsa fik wts a Nc'3 i wi toe toi * at* sF t wr iyg fo 

5 itf*fa i '5TO =f* '®rt 9 ttn 5 r i r a ar fro i toiw wei ^ cww.cfcfTfc 

art®, *n *« %i «tfir w to?j ^t«tt=r TOfo* ^towjtto i 

TO^S CWl=R Mondes ntETO* TO CTO 1 C*TO-amfc® f V^VXm Stfcfcft ^ nffolRtfc 

«r< 5T-s wmts' ^ cTOfart afTOtTOs vnt bmtur fprMwmft wtto tow frovtfo 
ffcw *ti i vafi> TOfe»rc to wTO to ^ vs? *tt® c*t\t5 frofe«w i *ift- 

fcfaw to) i wtTOi *cto cttiwi to wipn ?R*f cm *rrc®r *• 4 wtsro't croro 
toi TO wriPto*raw csTO tffatutraiT'e t^tow «ffe$Wi ^fre tiowai >*>* artcro 
croafeafo to ^rota ft^cra §to to «H# ^fwi amt-ro s* <ft«i wsrot f-rwt 

?FTO vsrfcaTteHt^ CTO fVW I TOTOT1 *rf*^Tl TOft*®!, ftl ^51 

<3TO-<4?i sf^s WUWwt «W«t«WW fc’HJWtCT *CTfW jftCTtl 1®11 wtwtft »KfW WWW 
wtcw sif^rtiw *ot tSro wto to wifftw sffeiw i & wwicw?i wfa c*to*to to 

fwstwra TOwttw i TOwfefe* TO TO i cro§ cw^n ^ i ^ ^#1 TO TO crott^t, 

TOCTOH^fol TO TO Sffofrl C*T WCTW btv^W !>»rt (31, ib*® i TO 

TO TOIW ^TOft ftfl CWI TO4, TO*I WtC’t WOTOT^ •ftitw TOC5 iwlwtwit#! 

Wt^fspp froTPW TOW^ kcw tl *Wt TO1 I >b*B TO*! “TOtatew cTOtto to to*" 

tfwfaf c*prtw ^TT% ^1^ ^rtTTO L ^v ^C'S I 

<Tf<r, sjtTOWk'M, iij4 t ^rt«f=n *w»i wtiro vafro vacto^t 

TO. to^w cw to* i c^Ttsrt toi «ftwc*rr^=T ^r?, c^r^wrw cn mrn> 

nf^iTOIsn m *t{pr+ 1F61& € Sto f*T°?, ’tWWTOI to, to$to ’TWH, 

stfiff^TO^ fH^I 4WW tt^i fv%*&m cyfrfwte? 2ITO fiutmfe to 
df^htu ftTOi CT'631 m qitFrt o cn ^ w TOPtar ^^w?r i 

n ’uoiw *ito 'ess c*rt^ wftpr va'tiiTOl? TOn tiTTOt^r TO csl ^TOw 

cv^ltw TOPI «ITO f^TOnf® Colvile TO I TOn w^r CTOC§!T f«fw ^pu 

^?[^5T 'Q TO Gfi> C^TOf CTO1 f*r 3^TO fn^tw wten fafH# WN TOsiOtS TO 

(TO TO*t ^5 war I «h “Shaking otf c«fCW vg^ 1 4$ §*ftf«r CT'eatTO ^^ca«Bn f^tw 

of quasi-religious prejudices against English qpiffil ®TOa %1 wwfeff® c«fWTrl TOCC 

education by the Hindus of Calcutta,” TO (’TOt* «f*fl, CT, ib-*®) l f%ft 
C®fw® C*TO “urged on the leading members fTOf^PR ffftTOll C*ftwiTO*T «gqt 

csfww c^TO TO 

(tenuf%) 



aa*a f®a ai toi «if®fa®s «rnrtw 

$ac® i ataaftaa arfaa* $f® i* ai ww wc? 
i< ai toi tor awf%a i atsfaatatto fcaato 
jwtatto af to t cfa ftoaa^® ^saja ss 
$wt*rr«ntwa fa®tsia i {awatato? canii*tar •wt 
atata*i q g g a ataa f*i®i i ctoftwtaa m atm 
aawi caw* cntirrjjar atatto cawa f*t®i i 
ufal f*f®H$® caata « fa 5 ^ icawa 5f® nfaRj 
aftor iw fawtwa i (Strait® caai 
a® *mfiwi’) fn*a ctotffwta cr«to 
■ttfwata frcaa *i® ^ anal siww « gc®ta 
%tto aw «rw®i * ataffa ita^saa 
fata* fama. *^r a* w area i awtattoi 
to fH^rTHtu*! atwa (to arw atm tos > 
ifrgn i $tw ica® wtawa «w 
c* towa a* crar ca 3 ! toi to iwa ^f=r $twa 
to®* i tore *&t ® «f®*rfwitff %aa i 
>•% ficaaa iW^ tffsT^T sic® fefatowtfa 
ctotw* ijrtiai ^w'a ^js ato toa 4* 
attaw* wtka at® itii wf* to cat®ai at#T 
toi caw ^ atcaaw fa*r atto toi to caa i 
>•$ arsaa snu attaa to afaa ac® f®fa 
toicatfa etota tota s fan >• anil to 
aw® fifan faaata c<saaa' (to 
atw csata' caa) atcawa to caw wwa i 
togata aato (or) ftoa atto araatff, aw- 
faaa ctoaf® i t® at^att i wt^to,) i 
-wtnlwtaa it^a tofaataito a*fatata®i it*wa 
*t?r® fitaa^to it*wa fn®l i 
fajita® ttfa® aww (toatf^ *•, >*> 1 ) 
*•8 a* «rrto ftop catw wtatto aatwa 
at#Tc®, caatw tofa ‘sfawto cafarfaV 


toll® i aa fa* ^cawa fawtaa^, 

ai *ica sb-a^ ^grw 5 t°n sar srasrfa® gs • 
faaa aa ia^ toi toitat ^toa fcitrift 
® ®rato ®tto fnaa ca®ai aw i «a*. tota 
aai aa ca a^awa fato toca, ^a s f5 ^a 
ai toatai ^a* «raaf& ^aac®fa ai atortiatai i 
b a*s toi ®nwtffV *r?tcai aw Itauft, toai, 

*l?1 ( reading ), caai (wriling ), ait#aa ® «l? I 

to «a- toi ^agaiff ^aastrofac® a^twi ara & 

I1?1 ^f®ata, ^cata, awta ( A&tronomv ), 

captcataf® ® af*t® i ailv ataia acar tow ca 
•li £tf®kca wt®®f®a to ata^ca aitcatotaa 
«aa i a® aawa c 5 cat?a ®f® a*al aw ®i 
totl a^awa uga*v aa^to wwa tott i 
®ra wtwrai «twa^ a?atfaw ifltotoc® faat 
w®ca *t?c® *rtw i ^a ^ ^tosfa caw 
&fK wtarwa Wfa'ca*^ wcaa ^ntfac^c^ i 
vfl to ^5c«i (ib-i^) ®rfacaa a:*fi a*tai toi 
cawa, trcaa a^Ta caata a*ai aw i i* a? 
tota aal aa ca ai% oaawtafa' fail 
toi ai ®?< ^tii icawa ®afaw ata a s awa, 
^Stw aito^to ®tw afcawa a®<a 

( Hereditary Governor ) ^ca I Wa 

nto ca? ai toi a-sira aata aa a’tai ^ ®tw 
toi C?wa, ntcaa Governors for life w! 
aw (ib-ai toi) i to a'tai 8*. fan toi 
¥fa a^awa, ^Stai ^aw wt®ci ^ca gta awa 
faai ca®ca a^c® ntitata ^wTa atwa i itasr 
afaetfa® aw “a 5 ^ «ra, sutrato^” atai i 
<S? ifaft ^®ff aw “Heriditable Governors, 
Governors for life and annual directors*— 
i$"wa faw i ^faaatoatlt a^toaa aatalwi 


c®f%® cato faa®aa itw 4a 
( ) 



reaws atgtga« gt^retatatga it?a sfn ft atf?li fi a tiat a t aftutaat* ?ta ata 1 ?* 

gtata fctfi fta fits 99 cgfafofrtal- assa'a catattfr’a <eaa i cgata*ure ir^< fftre at* <t 

grefarea fH’prerea i w afafrtri fccic?n* foaf& atiatai i aauas fofa fareit w fare* i 

gtfta fctfl, at* 3 ! «• gt®ta fctfl ftcafawa at^ «*t lfta®t?1 fTC? “faratrefcat ttfa* f!*« 
fare.wrtataa ata, atatataa arertatarta aai i 
w attga-cgtraa ftfutat), cattatga caa »«* fef*a *?rea fareta *ra? uac?, wW 
*ta?*ta aa?ta i am*• *a?tafare w gres? «a* ftsa* fore ca fa atstatfo i aft aaagtrea 

frea1 c*ata ?t* retat® ?ca urec?a i aret afaa «ifoita atforetfasi i fag?*i 

wi: & arfks ?ta f?at* geata fkare atttcaatre a^atre ai ftasaata afaa, ?ta 

fast? atrea afsfou a*re* fcci ata vaat sstae ft?tf tf? f?* foa^ata 'atfa foaat?, cafcl ara 

aw 8ir*Ts fuvja calx® Waff a 5 ^ a?a atffre i urfrea ??tsfr 'sttfar® §fafos are “was tbe 

'We area! fret*! ga fa, ?a fa*ta uac? i sea mark” i sstat fog fcure i«**^a *aca 

a»aa a? uwarea anitaf aaftreassgfaaata atfato m utfo v«a arift ^ca %refaa i 

atfafus a?a c?re afa?a* a? i tfa fo? atre f tare aw ata cat at? i arca 

apHta farea ai i a?'^* srfo&ta fa. ?sn W#a are ffaftan e c*rfas<a m ^ gw 

ret'atafa acf areal farea are retre fofafo a>$a ga ‘fitaftti’ agrea vaat. aa*as ^sta sat!a 

area cata aa®, ?ta«i ssaa a^'afareat fofafo afcre atre i 

aai g® i egata ?rac?a fo fca c^ca csrtat® ann afoa ^atre "area caret aattre caca 

aw i aa rere-aafo ^aa ata®m, iaifaat, cacaforea ataatftwa “art? arfoata” catfoaata 

< &' i ja, c*rt?tat9ta v a?t-at!fa) ^t aa i foa i foreata f r?retf? atre fofa 
cg'ita^a ^faca gcac? ga 5 catattfS” aaarea afoa fa^ra ^wa, ai “sire aiixansr are 
(?frft, > oi) i caw ga fofo^rei catatt^’* afaffe^ga v$a* ata§?®ifga f^Tareffoasrecfra 

aiatataa^s‘ga catatt^’aal gca atca 5 , i^itr (g^afaataaft?foata) curesca^i T. w. 

g^trea i«n carefaa i <lt faat «ifoii ga egata Damei arcgcaa ^rgi £ aforea ?fo 
aregeaa “atautai atiaraf, careta atsn atfa?. , ®rtre ga^reta foc^tfaat cacatfaata are 

(aafa*>g) us atrea (agtat! ?aaa atrea air) (fuar at-c. 1057 and c.i 057 A)i ^rtw 

ataif atftre ^aa reatta fo^taa a^fo^rei va^atfa ?fo afo^s «rrc? ai ateal fares? Mrs. 

gc’frreaeaa ^ai real 'afoa ) i st atfl at#ta George Lyeii-^a ft? care >»** atre (fuor 

atiatai fore catsi a^a ga a^ata ‘egata ?rea’ i a*> R. 2 t 93 )i fo? foa atgtgrea gefa 

?a catattfita ?a*tca atai ga ata®tft atiarei, «tfta ^fus<t reta caa i alia are a?a atre 

iaifaata «rta^fa atiaw (caatca anata atrea cat^area agtf? ? ^frera 

atatre aftvn g«)« faaai atiatai i ’■taat cats ?faaK gre ata i atai aaftfi faff 

refo® cgai? fvrea^ stre si 
(aiaFtfa) 



TOlto I CTtarfa* RTR (St. Anne) 

g?T« ctot nc?to i ^TO 1 ^ >**•-** 
>TtOT C®ra^. TO TOG >b-««W 

nrow ua? t^r to w >w»sw 
TOf'TO wm i 4 $ TO *K*Rt w^ctor yi 
otfftfsj Tto to*tg stn man 

kiftTO tonft TO*ft zFskm uto fcsfr 

WR TO? CTO itr *'® TOW I TO^TOClR ?9 
«tt£R f?TOT? Bff »• $ &g ?TOrR TOtoT RTO 

wMrcw&to toswrctoi c«m totoT cs^at 

nfktwi toto m to* RTO ch tot TO 

♦fi® ib-»9 TtW I 

TO^t TOck Tto frtos TOtoft fri^n i 

g$Rft to Rt?n wcto i f*raTwra 

*si?r|TO TOOT? TO ^ TO^TO **WtTO* 
*PT ?TOrttTO |ld» TO TOmT I vfiR 

H\it fcg fsw TO! cfltCTP ‘torri’ ?*rc 
('tonri 1 toto rr=t ‘fe*g to«v) i 
^Rtsfl =T 5 ?iF^3 « TO W V5 TOfTO-Rtf 
fast l TO ?t#R TOR to gTOto* 
tortsi tow to to to«i ‘to f®?to 5 
to’cs gm to far to to’ to nto ’fto i 

CTOTWfTO CTO to URfl TOTO 3 TOITO^R 

(^to) 3trito?i bsr tow gc?R arm 
?m sri i faro n? *MtoR to to^to 
imrtw ttoto toi few TOtossi 
c?t*#i «rf^s torsi c*rtwtflt aiRfl-srtor 
>rwR ( to< ) to dtgTO i c^t**rrfr?i «tfo 
nfrottrofroR ct toc*i toi 

TO R<^'TO nST TO 1 TOW CTOTffk TOTO 
I Bt# TO ®TR TO^tTOF >V 0 8 
$r *1 TOTO 1 to ftl^-TOTOTOTO Rtto 


TO cerlw TOr **• • fctro ^wtt^-Ttwni- 
(Rttot? CTOC® TOf TOfto TO! TO< 
crigflhri cTOfk cromto* ^tto c*rc^r fa i 
j rwRTOC5t^® 88 ajrro to gTOft tw? 
eft*.^*rro toot^, to'TOTO*rs *ft=r-f^*rm-ifton 
foil ?wbi sn, .^tai' ^Iro tow 
g?RP| TO ‘-3 R»Rt^ to I ^ TO TO^I « 
iffoTO &r^1 5TC^r^TO ^5? TOCR m*\ 

f^sic^?r m totcto 
JfgJT 5{|%5J, W 5?to RT'Ef'Q I ^totro 
TO ^rCTO ^ CTO! fcwft « 8 ^*g 

f^rc^s i to*tja feto 5 Rron 
R” c»iw ^tocto 

(sb-.a y) i ^art5k ^t 5 ^ 

Rst? fsc^Rt ti fBcarfflls ®ra>e ^5 

feiwi 1 

'Q* WTO <if TO Rtre ‘f'ft^TO, TO 

wcm w ? ffw srr=ri ^-§csr? 

1 wci ^fTO f^*r?rrflTO cTO 

<R«rBTfl, fk^amnm ^R afti, toi 

^FfR-f^fto. ^RCST, JTfTO «fWRR wto I 
9 J|R ?ft®Rf%5 i2K5Jf JRk ^| BfRm'S TOT? 
•fCTOF »R<R cim ?TTO C^R TO W^ i 

Trc^i jrTm? >r tort 

frg.wM «nft >rTO5r? TOf^^m^r ^to? 

*N 

W ^TTOC^ frto ^pit5 I ^%R, 

«t®, to, to, CTtaran—w B 9 TC 5 fero 

’tto® 1 ttor? fcrarto torrtori^Y 

^TOR ^jWMtTO ( rtHtw'R ? ) “vfl^F JR1- 
f^R TOTO *rto T^Rtar yws 

TO >rtn VP 8 ’TfTOR 'e TOS ?toR 

.WTOf C*Wrt'C*lt?l RCiT *to cnRI 


C®f«® Cg?R TO ? 5 TO 

(ton) 




*t$i i <5t«rt^ <sl*i utfan* ^ cWito aPtsr^ i srftorft, cvmrtt, , 
*** TifSnn hots' *nl ^c*r” f^pi Jicfa ^ron own to* TOr%r«, ^fwrcn 

( %7rv?i ii, ib-ib—TRtetir tK« 1 ) crop w wfo nwiRrow ^rtfics i* ftp** 

VW a lF£-ZW jftfailtC*!* *$* ^tww “TO^ « fafasfaTOF fav\ 

utir 5 ap^ srrw «=RR arts*! *%i Rtfasl ^ *t* fai'tfhr trf «^*t?fli 

^rftora cwmfi tor *ftra R*farc ht^i k w*fk*i” (*• i>*iht*»)i 

^fjpfa «rro *%i 3^® *r si^i-^fsra mi$ 5*ics «ra>ra fawtrow 

• Sjf ®Tt^ TOR • M?f*?r Rf5 « C®>C*a R* %tPI I 

-sttsr fcsrTft irtwfa* ** ssttPR* fcsitfa we ftwsi *tn fro ^*ri* 

*notcswwto*i croftfa* *s$n W =n i W?i«?f cjwmciwarfc 

wifta^wfa* m n^st«fr< Rsf* nm-nr^cna *cw (Rtorfasta, ^rcro 

cnrpra *pr «?}®m CTtCTa srtCT fWt*t?r <rRR 3Rffa-r R*r e nwtflj f%cw t%v 

srrfaro wf i tor Rgerre *t*s csrfcrci* i cm^e *«i ct>R riot ^^rr?t 
I spffata ? 5ftTST?J S*Rfa BWifa C^pf fwtfaWI. R^3 ^W1 fTO* SI, faf Vft* *OT 
f^rro mrtR *31 ^ -*** sti»ra *n i *if*t TOrntaR cs*tNi Rt* *r cror 

^ ^tPT srr^T «jfanfcR! ’irwe wfa <b fw*i tot *rftTO $s i ^sr vg* rrs C3 sir® 

ernes esfa* *r*fb£r fanrifaRR i ^mres* *r® sstes nrn, c*r^ m® 

^rs^n cot to* s'*! Fm, vfl*f5 ctr « ^ft wrera c*ffef*ramrc* s?? «fw. *tfis stew 

srtSCRr c?f i ^‘TOre TT? tr :n i c’R ^ c^ic’tcs i CART'S STW 

C*T 5Ft?Rtft i t,,a C^*PTl a 0f*1 f^T^iJ f^SI flRCTRR' *CS*T;' 

fwnw Firfai*rCT *^rs^n fro *& ^ ^ ** tocto ^ ®R srfroi~ 

csm\ iw 'ft m ifS *m ^ ^ ^ ^* 

1<5 ^ffi G if5 ^ *tr torf fn ^^ 

*f?f% ^r*P! CTfvi a TI5 ®f*?j -rShr ^ fa* n «n, c^ Rn*«5 

Rtcs ^9 *m *w f*^ ®fRi nt? ^ r «■-«« %R-wlro fa 

nfn^ 5Rtcsr< fofoRTRl m ms. *Pf 1 ?RR ^1u 

srr^itw si’R’n f^frt^^PRR iri ^ *i'f b '^* *£* c^w rrc® 

Tjfrn 1 ^ »i lR ^ MRM. “'■'a'alan of the 'STff®^ S* ^*BPf %f% 

E 1 st”, JTtKS StSt *RCTt**T STtf^TOSt* SWI WtC*Rl RR4 $fC* «H1l 

ntMR Mtftr®,« ®tc* “c*R 9WRt*r wts vg* cwm, cw i ctotts fhxzw 

^Rft* ftm ^tPrs c^tspt ut*5 ?rt%tc5R 1 ” c*frar f>R^ 'eac* siRitTls *C5 

c«rl^ t ^ i lx* t fl sRn h*W FTtcw Ttftr® =[tws ^mz* fan ntwi *^5^ i *tcst ^atrt 

cwf%® C^R *5lH* 'SR 
(faRTtfa) 



csm *n nc? caata f»wta at«mari ffarcaap? 
aatema aa^ mvHwwu ata wi 
■♦flm&ta atfm$1 *6 *{ 1 a 5 taal 

^awtea a«a aa c*r% arfeeaa mm cacm 
a^fte metf i 

f|*j 5 pC 5 |Sf fitful vfr$ I ^^3 

f 5 iW 3 Slfjff ^ 5 ^ **Wt* 'Stcamca 
f*r>FtC¥ aatCBf 5f?Ca OTTfff 5t| ^a I f^fa 
^oamtfam aa& C^t’ttTS ata'Caa ^am I 
starwa ^sataatam $ta caa aifm^m Ttfsar i ^eaa 
f-rvta sfeameal tfl al i astl vaata 
a»i VW? catatlfi* i caatea mea^atfa 
a^$a faca mffilfrs seaa cmta i aea *rea cateaa, 
at?^ at^t ata, ^caa ^t<a stl, meacsta 
<s?are i area mm stareta fare cifmea 
catamaeaa caes faca «f* mara m 3rc-T acijfc 
are aa i Wa area aea catmta asrfaca 
foeatacaa cata caeai am maem'o caata acsl i 
«raa «faiia mma aamcm maiatrsa emtatea 
ot at'eai cacm emtema car? catatcaa caata i 
area area f*hPta *ratca af*m aatema m^faia 
amro amwi i 

tffaca ^car^a meaca 5 !—atarnra caa, 
sraa^ata M?a, atamaa caa faamsrcaai i 
^a<aftm aatema aalate vsifaca ^cacsa, caaa 
ent^ta aatatwi ^aaa atcaa cscaai—amt foasa 
* amt afaia (atfai) b® ata i aatema 
aafacaa cicacaa fanea atata wt^si cat* 
ami mca ‘ama’ mata ms c^ata $ta *ri>®reta 
^ca mf® mc«*a mta^fa faatft atamamiimtctfa 
oftftaj smeataa acmrnrtajta (*tca ‘camtcam’ 
aa), ma4af*m amatataa to (aetata ujfcfa 


aatl area f*rci), fa'^taataMa faaim afim 
a^caa aafmcatraa «jar afaa* am afsm, afmata® 
^rratarta C*tea ami afaiiaga;), aiacat^ 
cam, ^famra samsf, atatara faaaia, 
of a, <5ra? ata cata, faaaa faw ^mcaa i 
aa^aiHwa aca ata^s; atfa#1, ^fmaa arcmt- 
atartcaa 5m aa*ta imcfa's acacia ^ta 
^ca i vfi'fli aa a<ra#atca ^a iaa faca f?fam 
« aafl acaffc«ia i aareama os\ aatwm i 
^tatSt? ^rrataatra art^tatatcaa ^c^ra, 3tar- 
aatma amwa w ®rcafaifsrai afatma a«tafm 
^egfeaa i ??faaaa a^a®t«ri ^caa «f«rta 
faaa « afatcaa c^a^ atcata ^a i ^staaara 
cata «m ^mfat c®%ft> atca^acaa «m^a w 
^maa ^ataart^ ©t-^ta aa i caf^aim rerea 
«fla ^aica ^ra c?al^-^i^ ^ca faaa ^cafeaa i 
^ ^€macaa^ srl^hmla ^casata, 
'ata ata^ss ^Steaa aaatafaaatcsr %aa es nt t m a 
faeaa i 

$*.^caa m «rt*t ♦tc? c?ata-^aa i afaata camta 
^asttaca ^aa^raa catcacaa atatcay Mam 
%^a ( ), ^atata ^caa aa!a c^cataa 

amatcaia« faesra aaata i c^cacaa faamta 
f^cam ci5ta ^rtC5 $ta i nca catai ?a^ma 
amatfa « atatatfa atcaa <sa« ca ca^ 
aa i aaaa ^aa “^fa^ma ^a%a aa 
«t^a5ta He? caai ^ 2 t?caa aaa ^ aits «irfaai 
caaafaca^ ata ai nt^ai aap %i fa^ta urea 
fet^ai steaa a? ata a*faai ^a 

faa fa*ai ^a tfeaa ala ai i aea weaa *n 
«ama meat faa sal aaa «lt #taami mrta 
mfaai mraa faa*^ %®faatam ftata otmea 


csfmw caata faamaa mtam ata 
(|atf*0 



*tfti TOlf*!® *faal WX % 4!US9 TO*fos <ffw i 
®*rc TOs to ^n cafei *fac® 

»rtf5N f** TOTOiwfa finrrow crt yuTO 
s«TO® frror $fe»i sn i smre crown 
#n t}cw m w% *faai ip[ *rc«rT TO* i 
<fe afcro apw to jti w to n a* 
afejrr TO TOtfet® TO* i fagw* *rca to 
ft:** sfetri «fh*jw TO*” (»roTi>t* TO a pi 
) i *«fe>rc wtm\ cpft *t vs «a*fei TO ftca 
•w *frt ortc^sr TOrcw vw\ *ac® i stoaai to 
** i atffr f*ac* jnar to c*te or ®twa 
irffc® (ftotcatfe ros rasTOa crow) i 
fk\ *c*cwr ^tar TOC 5 i >**« ro* *a* 
cate** arftc® 54 3R *tw fror macac*, 
TOc* *twn o res few i to affew- 

oreai itawui TOtfifs* ••**, *h®ft* wtm 
c«l ft*fe i *a*ta c*c* rottr •fhewi ca® «if® 
ro* «•• few i**s ro*. »•• few ro*, 

>%4» few ib-vSo jflOT I 'SR '9 ro* 

TOt* *••• few ftTO* 

«WflW «w I TO 4fW 5C*C5 C®f®<5 

cwtv, ataTOt* #** *TO it*** stww 
<?rc, aww* era, %n, wrtatu m 
sj^f® cawaa at* I car i ro*ftt«r ftc* nc^ts* 

CTO Sherbourne ro*caa ?t* TO 
fltTOt® *fC®C5* Cumming TOcaa fc* I 

5T=r ftca $r?n TOW ^cacs* i c*r*-$C’ftwa 
atfero fro. *wt*ta ^BRt*ftfl> to, 
m few “f®*t*V ftro” 1m few* *rm *i 
to, cafe few f"Wft*tcra so, catc^r Rt^caa 
c*Rtti *» m &rr* *raM \ 


irtowft, vd orf^ ttn uife*iCT feiyt i 
wussr, ^irstfe ‘flto *cn <dg* few *wt«» 

®rc%wf *tw i 

3 TD? >TW ^V5. *tfn « 

fw» amt* v i «w ^trptw 
fftw *woft*r w?* 

^Ntvrr (>*>*) Rtu ftw c*w 
(awwr cro tow f*r»w) toi 
^wt# •mr* itfnaai^ ( 

ft«lNNT> « wts TO^ 8 
fwrifa «rf*s?n TOi to 
CTO ( i«t ) i Rfires “Sftro^ fwrtft TOt»n 

toi *rc^ it«n ) wit*rcw 

CPKTO »rtCTOa CTO i $c*ki *rt^ ^ tow 
^»l ^ CTWt^ffe I ®TE¥& »T* if ®R1 TO® 
TOW* ortw ^T#tc® i f®f^r froi 
c*f*r^T^c^ i afTOts on TO'n ^<TO1 «(^r*r 
TOW >** i >TtCPI fsiTO TOW ‘CWpR ^9 

TOfrf, vflTOtetfafesi HifetfifTO RTOW 
WTO TOOPT TO* *f®TO ‘TOWR’. wn 
ww TOW, fef^TO «r?f* I "f^- 
wwcw *» f®^r RfwiRST TO* TOf%w*r c*rfe 
f^lfetvptrffl ( TOR CSffswat®) feHfflTO 
**tC®ft,TOW iflTOsft R^TOfsR.C^^TOW^ 
'3)^ v fscsqi, f3jf5»r w(t«i ^f»Rtlfe^ (Rt^i’lffe 
WRT'Q S-n « RTCTffl*Tfl fwwt«f CTW l 
flTfwra ^ra cwatWi aw w 

c*«Tfw « U^iwial f«^iraai arTOt^c^ 
W ^*fTO CR I 

ft\*OTwa wfia an f%t* tto w 44 w 
^vr58 wot i t%f* «tro c«wi api - 

“In the Reign of / His Most Graciouj*- 


cfTO-»«a «ro ca «tm «na TOfwi, *1 cron 

c®f«® cwta fwrot to* na 
(TOft) 



Majesty George the Fourth, / under the *PS fld> CSlfwC'b^t 

auspices of / the Right Hon’ble William *rf%sr cg^eri l 

Pitt Amherst, / Governor-General of the c*tt»l*tfw ?FC*f®f 

British possessions in India / the Foundation C’Tfmfa CT *rtC»I I 

Stone of this Edifice, / THE HINDOO 'S *ft2PHt«TI *tH ’PW 

COLLEGE OF CALCUTTA / was laid by Etaral ft 5 ^ ’PC®!?:®? I 

John Pascal Larkins Esquire / Provincial ’’flNl ' s *' # ®R 

Grand Master of the Fraternity of Free flat (THt, ®lf*rs^r, 

Masons in Bengal /amidst the Acclamations/ <2l^f®3 *rWtf5 I fa**? 

of all ranks of the native population of this m s* ^ WTC ®¥®1 CVBft 

city /in the presence of / A Numerous fetfas ’fxStt®, >*0 C*TS*r fcttl 

Assembly of the Fraternity / and of the C3®t?T l SJt'Q vfl^tcsfst >a nt“T 

PRESIDENT and MEMBERS of the *W GlffalCf* I *ptt« •ITfvTOJ I f^TOIW* 

COMMITTEE / of General Instruction / on ^tPt 4$ $TO »fi*TC®fa T5*f ^4 CW «F1 f»I I 

®s 

the 25th day of February 1824, / and Aera feratfae $1* fa?ltfc »tCTS fesfT® 

of Masonry 5824/Which may God prosper / ftptR $taiPf<5 jptW I It®, fcfrt» 

Planned by B. Buxton, Lieut. Bengal fro, CTO*. rttCWt'OTt* *5*1 I 

Engineers / and constructed by / William C*f *t*°. 2 f 5 Tf*® 

Burn and James Mackintosh." *CT| dTCTO *5*m I 'Ttfll flFFl fenf**^* 

^ ^5<t artt»lfl BftWtflOT I WTO TOflOT* >rtfo® I ^Slfewtut* 

fafsfa ^**t CTtPW *t^ c*ito ^^tfpr *t®pr®ta <sf»rwi?-*i^TTO ^ usffo *t* 

w i l '9*rFm v ’ i cs^tcrol* (wti -£i*f®® 

«*t* vTOfr '.b-*a f4^ ^wofi 

anw, c*fei «iw <1? •nfatat* *rw ^ ^ wt? *mfl»CT samara i <?& *infc* 

CSWftPW—fccwFt « *tt*lt*| R<f- Wt* •TC® C*ftCTOtf'SHt* \% Vf « b TO^tCW 

at® ib'Sa-os JftCT ^Tal ^ I 

^ *tbsi®p?i 5f^ fscstfro^ wta^l tS^tpNsri *itir, 

4C 5 ! I C^ltC 5 ? ^*1^51 Hare’s ’tt$ 'SCi C4TO’ ^TC??! JTWJ 

School i $t?i <1 f srtcsr^- *tf?tfw crt^t, ?f^ttro, it^! 3t 5 ic’tt i Tt*i, 

%i »af «p, <rco3i llc^ strf>ri atoa utros, 1 ^t*R c^rN, c*r^, 

mu ^tflOT I i*se *rtOTl srtC^T c^t?- tftfire «t^f% I «4B.C^f®tft ®tafc^5 

w *ra 'otft vsta df?i i TOtfl* «W t^Brt izszs 

CtST'S'S GBit* ’irw 51* 

(f^tfn) 



nfts i ^ a*tw facatfare •row *w c*w tows 

*- 2 f<n f-^ter-sr cata toss 1 ca*s ^caaicTa asftfS caaa 'sn ^5* ^sscaaTOcs 1 esfcfra atai 
'siSTOa toc® faca astcra ascaasiM ^-'s^tTS'e mt$ 4^1 toi a;a 1 ^sna.csfe® c^rfa« ^TO 3 

*3 TOBCS, CaaT ST Steal, OTSRCTS afal SI TOI, f*K«t fkatfaeC? fa^5t?CTO SW CStfc CT^f* I 

fwtfr •, asiststcfc TOsla-fa a^ca as x ts, ‘a®, oqa f%i ^tcs *topw ®wtcs fs^tsatfaro 

sfo s;t®ts' 1 vaacstc? fai fetrfsie aara tor ei^enr aroarwe* si* c^sta si* ww, 

fre®* si, sfre saastCf toc®? ^s si-cseata to* fa. csss faas* sea facial »afscs *ss ^tca* 

*m ** ^4r¥ can fscacs ^ fewrfae- n^ffs^s toc3 1 csT^rtrcsfflr stsa sfiicTO 

f*rsrat$ i *aa «f^t*t'e TOfew i Tfoats^ as* <®ra states $fr* sea wi as 1 fiestas e afro- 

fs^Ta aiaatcs aca at£t c^c® sea aw, ssa* few *fa *fa TOwfroa stsi cstsi *8 caara-^a 

ertd« Ttal toi acaf^s ftscatfeecas I'sra states ^<pfi> c*ttd>i> Pretests etsta as 1 $ta 

nscstfife Dr. H.H. Wilson-c?P TSCSfess— fc^TO ^afTS S^fSCSJ fec^H-FltTS filTO 

“I dissuaded him from taking such a 'sfeTO* 8 CPtS *®a effe^taS ^ SCTO 

course, telling him that much should be St*f*TO5ta 'SS* TO%t *fss I 'STS&tESa 

endured from a parent, and that the world tScarTTOCTS ^C**rC9 fscatfsie diasfi? SCSI* S5S1 

would not justify his c nduct if he left TOC*IS St1>, **«• i iflasa ^FCTOl CSttS 
his home without being actually turned out S3>> as f®catfstes a»CS f®CSSa *>«> ( CStCS-f 

of it. - ■• After he had completed his StS*! —assfai-f -PStafls aT*Sl *[: iss-itl ) 

arrangement with his landlord, he informed Ufa u* S* C^tSta St^Sta catCTO at'lfaf 1 

me for the first time of what he had done, !5fS>f C*ft| Stcacaa cat ^3Sf5tff 

and when I asked him why he had not 'srsfs siTOfa aC5C5 Caata "fCS I & fTOI CT 

consulted me before he took such a step, ^t« 3 TC^F CHI ata, ^C^a dlTOT’f acSS af^r^yfp 

‘because’ replied he, ‘I knew you would SiW ( fraast^l Stfs 5 ^ sfafan, S’SH, i* 

have prevented it’(^f2j5l sprfaf a'tis ) 'Sfa 'ssa^s atss ^sta^sf* csta 

c^i esc? toi ^ca si 1 ssrai 'sesa 1 ' ’stes cswt (®s f*i- *Tssta s^rs^s ‘caata yt 

as ^cscs fkatfirea faa»c*i 1 afpresa ( i+'.*-w*r )— 08 ) 1 saa^tes 

artesferc taa^ .ewtea tetfirea starai ^ ^ 5 taa*sta catac^ csf^s caata os^ll» 

"cutting their way through ham and beef, TOCS^caa ST CStSt? TOI CTS 1 

and wadittg to liberalism through tumblers •' r ° 3 StCS ^S^t^Sta aWCa faatt? 

of beer-, «tc« fa^^cscTO jntPrBfts^i fkat- src*t 1 ^ra tos a® a? vuwzfa araai«fvfcr 

fireca^ 'stusa'kaa casta aa*a '^cats ai frea^ aai ?ca ata 1 ^ sa aars caata*Jia catstcata 

tos®i caca* fa'st'Scro faani? fksjf 1 ^a 1 ! aaa 'Q ( 2 jfa 5 *tf^ fs[s 1 caata-^aa sti*ftsta ssfcaa 

csfe® crota fapwM ’ataaF jw 
( starffs) 



*tw cvz? ai *rmv wtrosi, ®i a* are ata i mm i 

«ra*i arara a«att® irffan c*tc? mvspi to® cw atotf? c®fMtsfta ataa^ m 
nRwi vacsr f®R cafi ^caaw ’tifa'srei aRta c*ri a*i f%g aasita® ^ sraawt®! i 

3 Wa atVI ®ta '6*13 Rt4ta $ta 4K«T| *ni»fr9!! fa^ aWfa f^ C® 1 ' 35 s ® fM^'s’TlTassR 

( <1I>9|<5Wa ) CV, '.^B *frw WtOT tCI ft*1 S?Rt® at4 ?lf®fi> W4OTW, 

^‘f *Spf ^TtST i 4RI *1TO«I ^Tat® sfTC’f 3ra stOT fmtWTn ® ^tfj®ta*l *TO I ®t$ caata 
TOf I 3faRCT fFTMTOt* *t® awC5a «fOltf5® mz*w TOfil (tfRtfa ®TR 

$tat£afi> , f CatOI Rt3Ft$ aOf ib"** atM 'S at®?! ■$£$ 3ja®l*® HaaiaiWRa sjtajsa <205® f*f^l 

atatata 5 ! ^a *m cac’iRa >b-a«vsi ira*) awe® i aRa «i?® to*r cafto aatraa 
•*4* CaTRa* 4JtEaCl}1 C^r^t4t Ca^RStl a^OR a^R 'Q ( 2 jsp| HaaiaCWW 

a®atl® fa 5 ^ ’tfB?® aH> afata T>R1 a*atSR ^t§5t^ ib«4» Jjftej s$6 s 'Sjfigt^a 

( f®t*ttf®I> f^ 5 ! *1®^ Rtl> ftRl %Ut) ®^t4«ftW I Vl*{ fwt«R ^153*1 C*t5>, atwtata 

ata, ®aa nRtai a>ca%*ia frsRta ata w*t yg ® aR? 5 ? c«r 1 vaa asote a^saa 

atari*, afaata ata a*r aRta « caiaw awi awwa ‘w ®i%*tf*RH’ 1 3ta *fa 

fR at®rta fcfal to 1 Ras* *§jta at«ai cai’Tfafaa 33 -® C*lfeRt»l wiwi »aw* 

atar v£i^«f aRrta fctart ^asa *iai Rtata '^cw star 1 catoR a'raafa starfaatca 
acato 1 vw caaa caata tow fa, aw c®afa a^acaa ca^ta ai v tt®ai c’fw^ *fw 

«rTOW srt 1 a^rlK f®R af^iw ac>R ^ ®t^tffl-t*r*rt?i $t<i^ c*r«3i 

*tt«5t®T ffef^vn-ftwR f^ta arwn « orMt^ora ( Thc Centenary of Medical College 

CTata W9 awf®t®l «ff®^Ta TORI to 1 ^ Bengal 1825-1934. ) I 'ef^ta 5 

^OTwa Nw cat^la arS-toi cJwftaR, antvft. *it^ 51*^, , rR s r c^*i« 
ca^wa R«nta^ *ff®® 'Stsa faca 5 1 ataaa^i caa-a^ 5’^taa aa? ^faf&aat^i- 

a^ta a^^a ca at^c® af® «ifc§, aara facattfa f®%® ca^uaFa Rttrof (G.o. 

®ta^*’ff 5 6*rf*fcap — ^tc’t ca at^c® c^ ca»t5 c^«i No - 28 date d Jany. 28, 1835) >p^3 ^fow « 

ffe*!, <?r$ ^sjatwiat^c® c^ata-aa feratwaff®#'. ^aa^pt^i atstai a^^a 1%fa s «, 3 n-faail fa®fi 

?»! cafi'asjR aiaa atw ^ a -a ca^Tat i c*reai to^I i caf^aata ^c^c^a ^*rtfac , &t's , & 

a^fsr ^fwar a^c® ^^at*f a5cac^a g’lra-aa awl toti airta^ atr^acas i aca ^ 
vaitofa (>►»«) ( a*s?® acawa amrtft® a^ai ^a fartwmR ac? («w^a«) i 

*«. btam ftfa® mataa ■twr*rrfSfa r i afaf®a % toa atai caf^rR mm ®f® aca ®tai 5ta 
aMtipF atrlwrNi atwcaa ^<>i«i5tros-vaa ss«- aia *itfcircaa w atfa^ *itca at® fcian 
k fftft), ata a® taata cacaf^cffR ^a* ^tarfa cac® atari fetwi <rtm i aorai catatapt^ aca 

^tani to MW caata cafaRnt»i airta^ > rti ac a a y^ia (b»iiiitr»a) *ra csf®® 

c®f®w caata fa"f®a^ •ataa 5 m 

RiRttn ) 



sm few cwr cifcwtf 
<imcss « c^rcm* s«n *$ i 
•mfaTOR CBfes C^tfl $ S«R 
(vafim, ib-*i) ntcHa *rtfi>faRcfc 
?ot i faftfe sm few cto fcfc c*Rfar 
W tor fa, aw *irc»i fofa *itojfi 

•*T ?1 TO« $TC* OlfaTO ^tfrffaC*HI *l®TO 
TO* m ^ i **-4 ^ctrw 5 b«r^« jrterfa- 
in*fr nsWr* oitoiw ires* wn *rt*r *mc»r 
*TtK BR I 'Stfll TOR fcTOl CH&, TORR 
as itonTOi torn iff ora *itfircrfi* 
ffefavw), gt®?$*p ct, iflrai fins « *troi 
m TOfa «FpBttl TOOT *tl «C* 

rrt?i «rfa faro c*iot ^fsui <?&> «m 
Wltv m I ItoiOT fcvm ott* *hf 
torn ir^a, *wft *iwr#!, ar*jw 
<?r, flRcnwR TO «tji r jjot R^fra 
can’ll wtuffOT s?T=n far® 

I* TOR I fa« itr8S9|S^ TO *ifc(fa»i «r v 
^rhr* intfa*r wt^ iRrtwfe *r 
^jwr wjfo fror Rf«n *rcn tom 

RfeTO *rfwr*RR vm **f& *fafl> 

i ^tr® rr«r tor m\ wrt^hr *rwri 
fTOR vm tns, «R*i*ift itf*. *r?wRN fcfipi 
«ro*ft aFOTtw’l i c^ata-^a ^a rr? nca 
^8 s jttct <& rn to sa i 

*rtoi cam *rfoa csitr®* 
TOifffa* ^tci (to flfafci rtto TOfe 
fa*i, >*** qjitfeOT ^a 5 ^ca “&w «rwfa 
«rcfa ^ •rcrafa tor •rti" a"^-f c^r *fc®— 
«rt*w k^ctn TO ^a) *wffe *N*rtTO 
a fvpnsRtit «fr|fo am i 


wff ibab atcaa aaai jjf«R ‘faw 
to ffinHii fafa^ a^a ^ atnarsw bs$t aa 
caf^a'Ka a^cacaa atftosi *t ataTOta 
sif^ta« naa^ aiaia-^rt «f«rta ^cwt^t 
c®%® c^ata i >itc9i ••-ai cac^aa m' 

'sfaRtfa caf^^na ^caa-a*aa toi atma 

^casa ajfaa fcaa ca craTOtcaa 
Ttaa a?caa, ca^ ajfa *rta a*m affcara 
ata i iraaT^ra^ a^roa ‘cafsrrta 
^caw c^arcaa ^raat^ta’ i af^sata %a aa«- 
^t?pi aa^ a»ca wts 'eata^wfa atcacaa 
*iatR ^a»f5 '2J^^5 aTanrsta« ^rna 

a^caa (a- a-^aiaiibg*) i fpf^ai fawtOT 
«fata « <arc$a caai ^aR ^aiap ?ia»ft 
sr?r« ®t: acaaf ata aaa»ta acacia: 

“If ever a man deserved the name of 
educator it was David Hare, for he knew, 
as very seldom we find men to know, what 

priceless things children are.he was the 

first Secretary of the Calcutta Medical 
College, but he was not a mere Secretary••• 
his philanthropy was not blind but dictated 
by the same broad and philosophic views 
which animated it elsewhere and 
everywhere. M 

firwn ctos mmfls tpwi to #1 
fTOriPtoi TO'e ftc* w to *ti I W 9 
esm PrtfRr nc^ tp 1 <?r$ >r iot 
« nri **i m ifiBOT 1 tf^wi i®i 

TOrtfrr «15fcsi f^RC^s 'JP 

^ I ofe RRftfi? TO?[ TO % 

^fc? 'sp (Rt^rr^fiJti 


c «%5 otr firof itw 




ttacaa m csfaa tor i aWTO caa 
mtew l tofa tof ama^f ftoa faaataf- 
m aw cmtnw wrs i to ff &tf toanft 
caTartl&c® cm toa 5 ’asciis arwr acawtlf? 
catstaa catwa 1 ®ra aw 91 a®ata 
C^fl ^C*R ®lto< 3 ,at* Bf 3 J fefa 2 f 3 * ’staa 
OT®| Ria*t*B'( 5 b-|«|ib-Hi , 4*, 9mi Nww 
arc *rt=r acaa to *tarfo fttai 1 w *rca* are 
atawtatsi cata, atotaua « totatacaa «fC 5 ^tn 
ca%a atwa stfasii TOa atatcaa ca^a ^ 
^ ct ib-fls: tpi-toto *tei? faaanfai toi 
toift WF3 5*$ZS, to*i fatos 5 T®taS ^afcrca 
flVl C ?'851 to to 1 ca$ i&CTOt 
frocs a^ata catowt ^im at^f ca-®tfara 
<to ®ffs? ^a" WTOTO aia<ft fa^ TO 47 $ 
toh ^laa ^aca aw to tow (>+& j % atre 
ft^TOCW ®ta '®l ? i iiarpra a^i 

TO *a, caaa waftac* 'att’toai caw ^ato 
5 MV 4 1 ^catsa arwa« aastaaf^ :sa* 
«wto c»ict, sstre toto sfaai sea 1 
tota 4J^tto f%totataa Rtc’ia to 

^rr^t% ^wa 1 awm* 
caa a® toa «ri to*iw 1 -ton aawa, to 
appro afa a® ansta atca Rsaa ®?fsr >e ^ Bfsr ai 
aia tow asi <Scaa to caa, ^ata <§ai ^ asfa 
ww to® artafft 'atwa 1 <?fa iss & toh 'eatta 
TrtoaiTO *c®n a^ata ca^a apian strata, 
ai a^ata (cattaa am—fc. *r. af^ 

*fs «••) 1 toaitoa srwfci to ^to^e to. 
fa 1 to «tai affto tow a$^aa asta* 

(aisibtrso) toa on-** w to^ vn$ Rta 

waraa ffto a*taa «raafata ^aa ^ 


aitfato mm catoc* ( ^itt >►«*). 
^Ts aw fasfa to®ra caora to to toa 
af:a 1 ato^a*« %aa to ffar 

f itroo jb-9i) 1 to^wsr cara^ >^«5 atw 
a'tai aalvi toa ^toa-^afato atot^s ataa 
^rcaa «i3^a awa ^:aa ^arntaira, aaatat fa® 
« a^?aa a® (ca*^ ^a v artsataf 

>», 5 b- 6 ? ) | 

faaatatoa ton ^sal a^a^s ai toca 
®ifa^i (a^aTa caffaw^ ?zm at^la ®fa; to- 
^casi 'Wfai f^ca facaa, caatca *aata c^ara 
<T\«ii ’ni*ir^ra (to, *m®f ntorai) torata 
a-awa i t ^a, ^ b ’ a9 tota atw *ft6&ta 1 
caaua •rtiia® *$ ^ ®tWTaf, ^s—»a 1 
toit®tcaa aa^i ^ato toaa ataia, 
faw^, ^Tfac^ (va*a area catoira 

-fcawfa atofaw at^i to, ^aa toasfa 
vacate nbi ^ j, ^>Tnc§a at^, «t: 
'eara^afa, ®t: «to, ata^taTa ir^a, 

a'^atei ^la, araraa^ eta « «tsii3iai 1 ^ca®t 
« anata caai ^ toaa toa-faaaaa? ^ aacaa 
a^ataa® « 5fM^-a®i, to ^wsf « 

fstoatataa ^ ^ a-wc m «tata 
toc^a ataa? n®ufa caiwa acas 
^ atf5c^ cat^i ?a 1 aT^am-caai ac® to 
"astom^ f^&zm Rairapa^a ^ts^Wi 
toaa^w/^ww/a^nn^Ttot® a^rata®® 
at^t^a/ilf® 5 «aa^ata irfa/as^fa^r^/%® 5 
atari atatro caa ar^t^a/i^ at^ atarataa 
awfitatatta at^ amaa caa/'i^ ata, 

aaaa wfa® c?a aTwa.'^a® 5 at^^lfa 3 

fa^/il^atiaraasRta ir^/i^^tfaT* a^/ 


c®to cro fwal *atw 

(a^) 



* ** vtvmm ««fa *fW i cmvmv «cM 

sritamai ^mmi/v^ >rw ^ i 

ff^JCIGW *TO* *p.*pF'*'OTf<f VP 'Bt^t 5 # ^tcaw cvn wzs mrcrt 

*ltiWt 5 lta/f"faT3lt j r , R'9 31^1 '.*»*» m CflttM VJJPffTO *W CVIta-Jl* aftm aafsRHfa 
i *im?'^ratsft s»r#> m is ?p/*f5i*tw **cti *i**n tp io-s* i $ra view f=rcu cm 

C5% c?a ntcfivi m\ n**!* 0*i/ fmfljro arem rnf^ f% *n *v erne cvrrar 

a* cm ^roitanwa votri ?irswpff? «i scafs*! r ^ v v^i aftfrom*! 

«rf$ «rt5to « nst^ ffrpfVvmfafir fafa ^ fro *tfcc* fma cm ftm fm- 

nresa »rtm*i f^firatw sfavfofa m* %®h fm,c*i faroi *iffo fat vr=n araft i w 

VVlRf* vfa W •£#* CTTWWfl ~$\4 CUt* ww wa *jrt CWICM w 

ftwwit’R fwa rspw i arnsts v a--f <?w -*rN*n mrc i mar emtea $w or* 

c&i v *%i arwft f^^rf»r extern »wffto >r^c?r mmrara c^rc^ *wrcwt« 

c*fa wj C'fft’l-mi *a e tf*f 'sr^ *m$ *fW fa arms vfHte *nnm ^’’fHS'S f5C«H i 
¥fastc5*T jh° f^sf mfoe rc®t* -fi^r vfirarcssf' ^ara <, n>- < ’ifaa3 i T a? vi i ^8« vsa oaf^erev 

fa^sr far *ft *?'* i’ : ^f»i*r,vRj esara-^a *rTcaa linstfn yi vffo atcaa arm 
51 ip, ibas) | *tf^*ff« i ir^ f%C 5 T : T C®j%« atpf C^fCV feefc Cfa 51 W 1 ! f 3 cm 

cvmr fam i atlfre, ami ‘fa^wra nrimt’a (cafac^fa 

09 ?J f^fir ^Wt’tUFtS' ^fC?3 ^OTW*^ 5 R ) f*fSFCT *fPw f^F, JfR 

cKC^ lt3fCf?l ^t?T ffl ®FSF “^JcfefSTI 3ffV ^*1" I '^fiJ C^C^-Rf^l 

^rrfac^ s «i v f^ts-4 «fm ^ *fo*ft*F ^Pc»!?r ^t-^c^ar f ■sff^sl^s 

$ 4?f$ Alms House V faffat* P $Hl ftcaFfl JTt^C^ W sfl6 >* 9 « j, ^*1 

'sjt'Sf^ ffc?i 'atefa a?® v<i^(5 ?t^*r f^Jr*r 9tf®ic® §|^ 3Ft-^c«ics??t ^gj f^sfa 

i Raf^ >r®iai—fcTfa, ^ afst), f^i c"R i 

%«i 'Q ^ tem^ <jt«Pi vfli* *ram f%gm m ^rf^° <ffC5?t c^ ^ 
fsr^TC 4 !^ ®r® ** V ^R5t^ y tfd>3 'tt'S^’Q f%CT C^ *rf^FVt«l %®l I 

« ^t3fC*ia ®C« & BfR-^’SRf 3^> s?t tffM c*lt^ fa% i VC*rcV'© MQC’tt 5 ! W VI I >*•** vflfl 
6f?f fvn a[^r^. m vac^R ~>fa stra* ^^aa-f^BTC’ta f'T’sp^ ^sir bs ^ 

jfic^i i <£ emr^/Sa 5tent c^sir*? fafarc ^'*i ^ 

^ ^»-»a ^rs^a, i *iw T $fc* fnca ^fauat^ cf^i f%v i 

fsrttc*ta «ff f%cv=r ^’^taiTa ^tan ^ c^ *ra jpsrai « 4^*1 *r« 

^r^i fctTi, «if?i ^istarwa «s® emta f*tffaiw aMw m ^Sri f^ra sfs, fv^s 

^ra ^at mi i®^* rR?^ Ilc^ ri rhitv i fa 5 ?, ?tww '©’la 

6nftv fvrsM mV 

(ifW) 



cici fH 

TOfro stty vmw *?i i fr'Kii fracTOW 
fatf* ftntzi itrta-i otrvw to ftm ifii^ 
*rw uj? rtnfivfii 3wc? wpi? fH 
I *[Tmt*R W*! *TO%T >RfW I 
TO’ffo-TOtvffroil <tt urn cwzmn *fa fro 
?TOE«f "psTRl 1%^ *IW *SC5R *1 i 
8 b. 55 PHJ TOTl 3 * q* vflT 

air* ^pw <*mr «•• ®rw w *1 aw it* 
ICTWfl TOR *TW TOI I #1TW TOtSTWI, 

«pii nt* wwr stwn^ttntu, %* 
fro sRticiR cro umm*! *r*»*f«r omt 
TOW I ffRRT* c^1 RTETO RTOS ftE3CTO 
**«"-un ^ 5 * ift^pra ctoto 

ft^roK^frorfi^iCTcw vtotr stow 
c*ii?ra ^ffhi CTtwni (•nwafarw'^wil* v\’ 

* *S*tw ) *t*c* own iciftpi i 

fafsre U\ *cro *e<j toIs cttto fcr ?m 
^-ftroicn fa^ scsd* i if*w 

«rtTO* srr nwftCT^t* cnfatos rs^h 
f*rf? twrai to i *r»& v*«*) 

iw =m flW*r ‘csfc's ctor vA^rcsfa r 
‘csfe® cut* owtroft’ « qfrofa %W %W 
3^ toto’rf fwfiTOi '©cafatfow *re *ffa^Tca?i 

STESl® III Ctih « ^C'sJtC’t *&iw 

*tftflf*TO Itf*r* I’»l ‘ft** CTC^tnf^K * W?’ 
cffrai ct, i «twi iiwto ^tf?oi» 

vA* TO*t3 I 4$ C*?C«I *tfcfa*t TO, vA^C^TO 

Ffiti c*w i to fhn ursto cie*ie* 
f^ *Wf C«tE* ftwtl TOW, fc*WI f^ 
«WRcto *R INTO m itarora ctost Rtfc few 
cro* ifro ‘f^ end?tn^fcw toto*-*! to tn 


frtu in flrpw i *rfW«r q$ti i 

ib««9*?f iJC^JW fi« $®i cn fH TO»ICTO 

inutt fsrcia ^tc* w *rfwwf* «tt 

CfCt TO, 'fl^ / S’TO 

to *w-cnwWfa nt TOW*r wt 

CTOFSt^, i^*8 l ’trt >«$ TO f^C 5 ITO 9 
RSWT^iT-JlTCnC^ fTOL 

froT’i ‘c«ffnu^t izm' « trow ‘f? 5 ? 

5CT’ *(ftTO TO, TO ^*« ntro ( “In 

1855 the Hindu College was reorganised 
and transformed into the Presidency 
College, in accordance with the spirit of 
the Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, and 
the decided opinions of Lord Dalhousie." 

— Kishori Chand Mitra ) i C2ff*rc®^ 

*tf*ft* TOtltTO‘ft^TOTO •ftfrfqi’ CTO 

ftrom tlc^, «tto to 

to’ i iot* froja to i c^rr?r**tf 

TO C&Uz^ ^OTCTO TOR*ltC!T I 
ib« \-cs mm f*HrH tar^ i frots 
»ff^i fa ^i c^mre f^c*rr«lSt«f ftar ftFfw, 

"Knowledge is not only power, but is a 
source of safety to the State, while igno¬ 
rance is a source of weakness and danger 
to it. Of this truth, the sepoy insurrection 
affords a striking illustration." i ib*e-?f 

cwtoTO TOWtlt 'w ^fspst^fnf&’-^r 

RS^9C*l ib« t-c* ICfl ( ^ci II of 1857; 
*f*li ^’»i i to* 

TO « ^ETOC* *H 1 ^’«t I 

‘TOjfcpn art** iro’-»<w •it*! it* i 
to^T^i fttfroTOmr TR 


cwfwi cTOtfl in 

( flitroft) 



<srf!toT* ataatsaa ft® 'iw-os «, wra freataaft >*| 4 %? >b**, mw$ nfa 

4* 5!* >**»' ^ I mjfaft TOTST >W&, atSWS OWfTOW «fa* 

a^a to ca ^ *iWt ’ww t jtoct m s^fara >**8 to «w)« 
vswa atw i wsTs-^s ft® toii ffawi ^WitTOita >%-® w ff sf ft w atw i 

°ntfh5a«» aaana ®aa ^ fwa «ma m$ i sis ^313 ft®cw aw to fawtft far 

f®fa car atwwa a'tw <ai®ts aawa wsta-vaa fa® ^t’t^-ja, ^laaf fa® ib^, ®ts 
if®-fa®f®® ftaa ata top* atai cro iTOata ®f®® s essa®^ ib-ie, artataai assr* 

“wata f»r i a$a to 3ra TOai i nas m afa sut-* car^aa-^, ftTO fa® >n» « warn 

wata-^a ata ‘wata fa’-® i ft®ataii ^fit® aronrayra iw•« atw i to atawa ararata 

« apcatsf® 3 «aTS fa fiatsfa® ^a fo'faffa’Fa frota ( ii^s-ib-v )« ^tasa ^•'e (}*>*- 

a^a wt®ai at#lc® *m-atwa ®TsstifE®, ibo ) i c^ata-vaa if® asa a*w Ecaw far f^f 

caatca ®t fa <toq awfats a^ata i ^ fTwrai—fastslfa fa® (*r>8->bwr), ®t: 

atfla ®f vaata fan ac® aafa, ft®w* stcwta wta (iw9-».8), aawtsa si 
fats®$ awcf afa at#t i ft®-cs®taa ( *>**->»>*), atawratw ’if (>b-*&->»..) « 

fal caw arfa uaa 5 aa 5 fa<n are aro aFft fa-fca* f*ws* (*ire*-se) iaifjnrta cats 
TO i ®i ft®i fan faw affair afa m a^Ha Sfatf cata ( ) i 

•afaca 'sftata a® cartas'® ca^ i ^itai faraa, 'Stpra caata ca fT®caa < fstiata aci aw 

a*v*raac*fa ca-aa^a awt^ta« ca$, wait's ca^ i caatc^'Q ^ats fat®a ®tcaa aw caai aca ® 
djipr fa atw cat^nf® ata^atcaa *$ r, ^f®ca, ca-aai aca afaca caata cata 

cat^wt®, ‘laafitar aata fji’-ait® waf®- aa c^ata f*i ® •sffats# ascaa-^a ataratia 

rttfHf® at ^ ataa ®f%a ffefa^ata” «rv “Dr. ^ sjtcia ®f®i a®rta ata i atcia 

TonneD, Homeopathic Physician in Calcutta af^-TOin C^afa-uja a4a ff® <7PT atfca 
has recovered Rs. 5310/—for attendance on ®tTO Bftat^f ft®Wa ftTO $at® cfaa 
the millionaire Ashutosh Dev-The Court ^tac® l ^a«1 capita ifsicir atil fi«l 
decreed that Dr. Tonnen was entitled to 2 ia*i i j^tBcy *(ratCTl ib-ntr-atOT 

a gold mohur for every visit at the Babu’s sffetl® itcwfa ‘dim 3Fta’-uaa ( naaSV 

residence and Rs. 5o/- for every visit to ^ ‘st^C^fa vfla^f&a 5 JFfa’ ) WStai aaa 

Paneehati” ( Friend of India, 31 July, 9 ft hsafa ®IR1-wn$ ^ac®1 W ^ca^, 

1856) 1 ®aa cacsp^ atri ctpita-fwa cfwai 

c^ata-vfia ®sat^ f«fa-ft® ® aanttwa ffasi ca^tf 1 itr^tr-*rtw ®tffa fa^ata 

ran ^f®acai aawtf to ^cawa— atrfaaTa’la cfw >-afcaa awssm? ar-a 

ata^tata a®ca awi ®ta*9 sb-s*, f®a^f aw awtita fat® atata aaca ^waro itcaac® 

wf®® wars faa®ai its® an 
(f®ata*&) 



Bftff* aC*J «Ttf5f *W*lTf* <M *f 

Ip *tCTtSat*» fc *pTCa*M TO»!l I 
foara fw ( cwfinpi) ^c*r *iw 
'srt&rtwi vvos <pt fa §c«apn » tot to 
wfj $tn c»t»n to ctt*ti fafipf 
fcfaf i ft? to? ca% w« TO* ceWfa 
ntzwrtiFnrt* ataTOs &vrt* cro J? fafw 
frr?ttfa$ 4?&i a? ffa i fsnra-?TTO5 «rt9 ai 
c«*$ (file's iSvrtw £ w c^riMc® «* 
?toi i c^fro^ ?&to 9 dOTtsT^ tot- 
«r*T*ti «WM? ^stf atc^a gt$ cto c»rf^>rtc« 
®TOa ^KWtB faw-?TW 3jfat3 ftpR * 
aSFltfasI TOC® »IWC*R I Wfa-ICT* $ fctCTfl 
wrc ca-% «m artB ca*n w (it-vr) c*r-fat 
?tW3f-flri>a *f*r-afarVi *rat? faro c*i§ cim 
GfTO SIB'S TOlflE«l I vfl^ TOfliWwfc 

JTTOtftop CHTTOT^fa 3Ftt 

TO? SWrt Jfftsi | StfTOTfasfpi? 

<pwft suro ^c , i (5Wr», it'S ' 0 ) *TtoE«i 
*pw 3ftto wr shp ?w® «rc?. 


c»rft ffnwwmw irt i crffei- 

toi ittrat^ $&to ’•tw* fctyrp anwi 

fTOffl * | 5 *RtCT *f?C* C?3 I C*WtWf« «ff 
itswen to* «ffa sripf i 

bi,v-^5 ‘?ymtfcl f^»f *P’ *ta«r <5TO1 

«n t cwr®l sffft i 5 mv»j & ?T<r ^ to 
at *'0 top swrs »rtw i w toi 

?tP®l C*TO1 =11 I TO1 W TO ^b-58-^ | 
G5%® c^t?i"»fl?i ^«p5i *rtai 
»W»lTO-»rtV %TO =Tt=n fr*?**? yi-?BW- 
TO^tTO-<PTO-?ti toi «ifrrerwi- 

?*P&T*I 1 ifaoi CTO TO *P «1 
oni TO *rf-f%ac v i’f srPf^as^i, sticks 

^tsi'8 «fw¥twn 

»ca ^c*fa « ^c*w ’wcsra ®rar fevrf ^ata 
fiaam c”f^5 *ttra i , sif®r cafe's c^ara-vaa 
f^n^si sf$<p »rtfli ct* t ifw 

'Sta ^tw*f « *<*?toT J r*^^ ^ca 
^.c® mta, ^cat *tnt (Bwar^r 

aca i 


SI¥-fsiC^t 

b i Marie Louise Burke—Swami Vivekananda in America, New Discoveries, 

First Ed. 1958. 

? I Sister Nivedita—Notes of some Wanderings with the Swami Vivekananda. 
'O i Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 7. 


csfos ottPb fatosa* ■ata^p all 

(ptwt) 



8 I 7*T% >8 W j «f**, 

n«w * 7a} >»*»» i 

«i 7i^r vri*¥ fwt^ . ^ . >*,*, 

* | Peary Chand Mitra—Biographical Sketch of David Hare, 1877 ( Basumati Sahitya 

Mandir Ed. 1949.) 

' > CTtm m. 71 ^ 71 1 

* I St*®*™ WlWIqJt*—C*Wll>N 7«11 j «M* « 7* I 

9 | Kishori Chand Mitra—On the progress of education in Bengal ; Papers relating to 
Hindu Metropolitan College, Calcutta, 1857. 

>• i *w*i®iar—4K*ft« sHBmnn i 

ii I StWSH fin—jlfoiJTfa, it***!* WH, >«tr% « ivcb-o I 
I faiH C7T7—C*f^»lC«f7 47*1, «-*» *K«m, i'Sb* I 

I »1T«13T— : ^"ifaBt*. 47«l, **8 *R7J1, i'ab-o | 

>8 I ( 'Sfl ) '®7®7t»T 8C*lfIt7t«Tl—ife ( efflca^l* C*R «*lf"l<5 ), 

it I Fanny Parks—Wanderings of a Pilgrim, London, 1850, i, 29-30 

ifc I Kissen Mohun Mullick—Papers relating to Hindu Metropolitan College. Calcutta, 
with which is incorporated Seal’s Free College, 1857. 

i °i | Henry Louis Vivian Derozio ( 1808—1831 )—A Memorial Volume, Edited by 
Mary Ann Das Gupta, 1973. 

ib-1 c*w, *«inrMt¥, >»•» i 

i» I ’Ttfo 3 ? ***« I 

}o | A. P. Das Gupta—Some Famous Ex-Students of the Haro School ; Hare School 
( 1818—1968 ), 150 Years of a Great Institution. 

O I Modern Review, January, 1933. 

** I The Centenary of the Medical College, Bengal, 1934. 

*,a i Dr. Mohendra Lai Sircar—David Hare and the Obligations of the Hindu 
Community to promote Scientific Education, 1876. 

*a i arcra 7W 7Wt*fWW— 1 Bfi wt«ii i 

CVfrt cw\* 

( ^BfaTlt ) 



I 


Asiatic Journal, August, 1816—"Asiatic Intelligence,—Calcutta”, 
i Calcutta University Magazine, 1895. 

I -STWNf f^I—I 
**1 WRt*Tl1 3??—C*f*f»T l 

i Jiww c^n—*t«ri i 

«• | Government Gazette, March 21, 1831. 

\ai | Peary Chand Mitra—National Magazine, April & May, 1908. 

I C^tWlUt*! C*W<8«--C®fW5 C**H, ajl^f, J>nSW | 

\9<s | ARBI—The Nativity of Indian Football ; Hare School ( 1818 — 1968 ) 150 Years, 
of a Great Institution. 


tfBfVB c«nrr* fw** nit** m 
( ) 



c«fas c^rnr w hi® in *r*rt^ *n 
vr®*®t$t* w® fa ft?* i mi« *: c*fa* 
C*®tl®® WT-^l $t® jo 

$\n* * faw vrfi «rc*m ®t*t«i« ®i®*it® 
fe*r«rc* c*®ft®® *5 i*t*t® *PrKi *fc®r*i-^?* 
*?J I ?f®K* ®f* C*®t® *c®* iw 

(>bo.—>*>**:) ®r®*n *trt ^fafawro 

*c®h *<?• ®T®*it®ft *w «** *<f $<it$h 

*«r i fai '•tfc** faft ®?I®ch® •mrH ^c*** 
W *c®H ft i c*Htftr* «i«f faft ftsdCT 
*I®TC< ftftlt® OTCI ®tWHt®1®1 ®*® 

*t®t® Mfai <*®t® 4$ oroi ®ffa <t®*ii® ®r®i 
r* fct*i *f®®tfa®iHj f^f^r $t*t® 

®or«r ^tijtwi frft®i hi fan cn* w? 
^tcrtv oitOT ft* *it®CT ®j® *f®®i •ifiprc® 
fft* fit® fc*ti?l* ®*®tfa«W r fttf% *C®« 
ffa cwn *9[rtM 4l**n ft:®T< W®1 
*ffatcn® ••▼ , ®®%® ?*t* » 

RtHTCf® CfW « ^ ftt? s & «wtfl®«W 

«ntc? arft *h, $tc?® hc?t 



fit?® *rM *rw 


fts»lCHfC^ C*fe* C*®TC®® HtH famw 
fctWI >*>* %l Ctf RTCTWI TO ®Wf® 
Ttfa ^<fl *C® Cfltfl Rt®T?H *C®R ** ®®R- 
®fa® *TH*r I ®T?Ht® «t1W* Wtel VR 
HWWt® CftRTl 5*91 ; fa* *WtW® *RV1 
Hitwi tocttw it®, ®t®i*ti or® 4i®< tan* 
\WT*t®Itl *im®J *T®1t®t® $® * 4|®* l*t®Ft® 
*ftW, **R*t* « HPOftf* ®tf»l® ^®V®ci ®*- 

*lft*® I C*It® 41* ^qfaifa Rtf *<®t*} fafl 

«*1tM $t*T® RlCTtftet® ** «fotf®* *C*H 

W ®ft®W® 01® ft® *1*1 41* 3**tf Z$! 
«ftC*H I 

41 * *W® **®t«?t ftW ft«IC® 'v\ X? 

4 *fti*T*i *5i nftft’ 4w <*ft®n 

TOWtlfJ 4®* 41* arfaift* c?®ft®® 
Htort « ®®c®rft^t® ®tn *ft*i*n *n 
*tft 5 tftl* ftft® ftltRCT* *«I 
•fliRWlP fitlfSTH ft^t® *ffaTC1 fpfas I 

41* *!t^1T5[f® lt*1 41 ®* n ill* 

nT^ntstr® *taw* ntcifl hthi *wtn *ftn *h 
c®5tc®® 4 ®*n fn^i-JtiTw® 4i®f 

Rfl*K®tni 9*tl I C®5T® *R 

aR*lfa«rfo i c?9t® *1 ** oi*ll 

ilt® 51®—4l|* 4|®0 *ft®ri I 

^t®tc?® CfW ft*t® filtc® * 4f5tc® llltH 
ft-WtPlW® ?tH H® I ftl ^tW® 4|* 
<4fat® *t"5Tc^s ft® 4i*f5 ®rt^® *®ft*i 

4i®* ®tl45tc®® ®t1H1 I C®®t® fiw 

41 ft®c® R"^f IlftapRl fa* ItltH 


C*ft« C®ft® ft-T*®^ *T®* 4® 

( Ht«tH®®* ) 



*t»Rl CW fofa Wjf w I 
afWW 4$ CTf%? atfTO* **K*t*-\fv 
i§*, S5t$ c*st«rc TT*rcl i 

Mr 8* sp-q )in Bp C**ft $t* ^’’R Of* <3lt*f 

I TOTf** wi *lfoaFf« Wi« C*m 
^t«f« $ft ufart* I «*t* 

*«!*1<si C3if$c*«i ww, ref®® rest* cijf«k 
wi«r—i 
fa«T®TC *f^S 5t^*I C<Ttfc ^f%^5 

W\t Jltri $N Mi 

^f%fc *mtw* «iw «rf«wiiw to* i 

4*fra 4*fS itai fac-N'&WWi: TOtt 
*TC^ *ll$! %VZ¥ T9 ‘misanthro¬ 
pic’ *nwr ni TOre TO i — 


misanthropic "ft** ft«f jfc *t^ philonthropic 

toto^ i to ^ nffc* ^c*« 
c^sf fmiN »wfci ctoi *«i 31 i TOfo* wr 
to TOttw fi*t«ici* *»r ^or fror cifTO, 
wtw CTOs* fccwr TO* «pnf%rec«w *tc* 

Ah, warm Philanthropist! Ah, faithful friend; 
Thy life devoted to one generous end, 

★ ★ ★• 

^fTO 3*lTO C$TO fft«R 31 

Philanthropist. TOift <m, ‘*9, 

TO* *wt C3C* TO, f** Philan¬ 
thropy "nfa *tf CTOffa 31 I TO*I 
Philanthropy TO C*f%* C*TO, ref®* C*TO 
5(tW^ Philanthropy. 


C®f®« C*TO frTO* TO* »SN 

( ^ufetsrv^ ) 



cwmm 


extern **r*t^i i c*tm mi* 

finite n-*tfwtt i 4* fa* $m*f fa*ft 
«m *t**i, '"isfa* *r<» mrc wr *ftm 
offttfa* <rt*tfs «it*ft *i*ft*i i mw* 
mi <fti, $ftt« fan fiwi *ffa ** 
craft *’« fcijPR f^cari^T, TOMntn 
ygi aRdtrcmi *i*^ft i ft* w* i 

evfnt^ *tfa*ra ^ft* 

4$ ^*1 C^t* irwjfcfc TOOT ffTO I *ft¥* 
*1 US Cltfa* I «rtfr 4MtW *1*1* I *tPl ?C5T 

toi frort c^fimi i *tw, m®ri, tftwi, 

—m*itan ^ ra„ i ttart w* *ftt* 
*tc*r, *ftfa mi *rc? *tw *<s *mft, 
frw, fact m *w m, *** cm*, i 

*f« 4* *T*tI* I *fa* *Wtft I <jT* 
**j* *3j, *hi *t* 4*tw *rc$ fafa, *wt 


*rt* i ow tot win fa* *ar «iftc* 
fc* cn faarti *tt*i citwran *tc*. 
fttojti $:af C5fa or fwr m i 
f«S5S&1 C^Sf C*3R *C^ I 

*CW *9 faf CTO **ft *Tfa? m\ *ftI 
wx* nil tpr fifa Stf*ft craft i 

C*$ f*Cl Oft *ft Cftfl, mft-"WPI 

ft ** ** *’*r *fl i fa* *ft* « 

*fft *tCW, *ft fa *’« f 4$ C* CTPH ^ nft, 

*ftre roic* **to* nor i fara, f wtc* 

*tm i «w qfa* ^*rti ? 

*fa«Ift1 CflW ft* stffaw W *«—£W 
fafafc-nm $fti <afan *tm, to 5c?r m i 
*ft*ai fc*fft? fc*iftfa*n $m«Ft c**ft 
fa*1, *ftl fan tot atTO **ft **TO 
mirti *ft TOwnifen** vn *4ro»n 
9 aitra*i ci*taift ’•ftrtT^ rttirttftrt 
*^i*i 4*3it3i frt*Fi-*r**n» *tt*i TO«n tftM 
***1*11 c-im 

tffac^ I ^ C»!^TC5I ^t3f IRTO 
*rn ftw c^sf-c^sr i 

^fa'eifti *ft**rtwfiraratro ntiitm, 

*9|*t^tC*^, TOfft 3IW *9[*ft5l~ 

nftrtfti—■*tiipi *rtvtwi 
c^w^i |uv^| fag fat*, fan *« 
c-tcft siftpw *«n, *nrtc«r* *m, 

*<ri, fa«tw* *5fnfa^ *<n i fam 
>|5ft—fa* *** ClftftWW* faw sjtf- 

*t^i m*ti i 


C*fa« ftlft f¥!*^ *ft* m 
( famnK) 



*1 fi *11 cw r i fat cutw TO cmi 

5T? I lift Ufa ^ICM 3[NC*n C*l? fTO% 
tfasTOt ft! iTOCS&tl! mtTO, falTO 
**r §nfi nt«5tf i mci ttcm cm* 

cn qfam itwi it* ‘cf-ai' wi 

w ‘c$t^’ mwt, Mtci mi TOii «c<? c»i®t i 

CM1 *1, tfCTRTCI ff I cn •Srt vfl1\ 
SfTO ftCT, !*?* CMfl TO CTO CfCTOl* 
fiTfitfl ftfaci *c*itci c*cito w cn i 
W TCI CTO1 Itfa Cfftll, Mtl 5t?CM fa? 
ff fa TO1 cfif 1 ntwft cffffi!" 

fal TOT11 TO* tff*tf«rtwi STO* 
cmtcra TO-TOt^T ««T&TO it? t*X* 
c*n, fafftw* tot? to* cm ifa«itTO 
nt*rfTi-faf* fnf=r *icm i* to ft 9 !: 

tfai *i, *t* x fafi >«r it, cfc* it j ?«* 
J *1* I TO ItWI TO ft*TO I TO 1WC* 
Ifal 1 ft, TO CTO TO* Clfa TO PW, 
«t* | TO fal *1Cf I 

*TO? 511 C*1 r TO f~TO IfCfl $C*J ijfacic^ 

»rtcf!, mi TOw c?iti w c^ai !ti?« «?-♦ i 
*$;i? mi c«r«n? n, ufa rtPiwci^ cifrt? 
Iteitwi, Ufa to fi*i m* 

*fM mTCl CTOC* jjfcl-fftO! IT*- 

TO C?«H, *ft To *^*-*111 CUNT* 
TO Cf«1, TO fa To fct*1 ffCI ITtftT *11, 

nfi-TOw *tnM cr«n—ncmwi n, mtwi 

H-C1TW1 W ®* I TO^ TO TO H*CM 

n *cm mi «m etc* *11 w*i to fcckf ci, 

411 TO* ItCTft? «ffal1, CTOUft *tCf 
ift C*t1« TO 111 m 1TI CTO I 


m CM1 *t*!Cf TO TO, fal fa *ITO Mft1 f 
1? c*ttft f cm cmi ti^r towv*i, , TO* 1 - 

—*1 «!9C*fS^ w f’Bt?- 

toi c*^ i ^ii?, c«im c®it* 

WFS m I S5TCW ««w & ftftcv, Ml 

CfC*r *C9, C*l^ ^R’ll ^3 

ffa«mni TO-ftdn* 
cm cm cnt ff «i i 

CM? TO* 5M*I I TO ?’«I H9\1, 

4^ftW* ! fa 1 ** 4* *•!*■ 

^ I «T$M Mtfl I M^« 

ft! cm sn i cto^i^i ffa«mimm *iw*iw 

Cf W CTO «f*C35 I *CS|CW »ITO *T*^«I 
^*C?51 fM TO^I C^^3, *ft*TR TO 

i 4* *r|*j« fm cto m 

TOCM 4f^t«? CSTC& fa^ ftj| ftfWl ftCM ^3 I 

M^e cit c*tcn* ^rfTO c^t i crow *IW 
«iw cftc! i c«rc?3 miTO fs V«i i net ctttl 
*’*i nt<* I t’sf ftf toctm i cwtw 
mict C*J^ '5l^5-*!T^T3 c l rntltn*, fac^ilfae TO 
HT3T I faft ?Q | 

CSCSf *11 *T3lft* "fTf fV I fat TOT* fagftif 

nw mi cntfi fa*\ft*i % *w i anti 

CW*f c*fac*n *Cf! «fail *1CM l’j* I 
niti tt*cn cut cmi to? i TO fsfa^nti mc* 
niitni f’w to **faw *ftTOr, *tfasj 
mii mnnMi-^nTO * f-mtwi *n«, sum 
ftC«f1 CtCM-mTII f*-!*TO facial ftfa«s^C*1 
wtl *11 ! 511, Ml fa§CM? TO !1 I 'flCTOI 
emit* mito to i fact c*ici fsfatni 
ftmtii i ctoiii ctoi extern ettw i fai 


cifai anti iti* am 
( «W ) 



4*9 CfCnWf **1 C9l ntWtfo* I CK- 

9tCn *9t9tfel ! 9CT atal ! ^9 ntC5*, 
§*TC1 *T9 CKtltWI ! 9W I 

CW? C5W m nfaaftnta I «JR C*T9 

cgtn nac 9 sta$ i 9tntmatfr $Ts cannc*a 
ftca fcretif cnmcata 9tnw st^ 9stcai sen, 
fa* 9tai 9t9Pta *Cn 99$f 9*tCI ata 9te9 ! 
«a1 9f9ta gen *$ Cntn*9 C9& 

9t9ea *n I *ta c*rc®!« *tfa Of 911 *nt* 
9gn gpn $ncaai i g ea nea *s% ^ata *9 
C9tCai cat&9 *aC9l fatlm-atfan nC*9 W5W 
9at us st$ca, faeaa w cntaa*9i at ta$ i 

9t$ ijn %w ata 9at9 an *t9fcae*a C^C®T 
*$C9 I nV»9 WW ^l^if-TTWr *19 *ft"l 9ta 
C*WTta$ fr*9 fasten fa*99l 9ae$ C*I I 
9tC9 «* *atna, C9t*tC*a ITC* Catena fatfta 
fa 9tC5 y «1taY*99 fa 9^ ?lf[ \1W 

as i 5ii atscaa ntn c*c$ cn*efc cnnta fatf?-r 

fag 9ttl ? *^9191*1 CW5, <fn*l4 W C& CfCn 

« *ata C?ea I 

Cifta C91, fal 9CS ? *ga *ft9l ta$ I «firC9 

Hf9«9T«lH *faa *1*1 \H \« fiftaa *1* f«R 
c^c* ata i *t«i^ *fe* ca9is age* i 
Wt5*91 49f*51 nfa] *«1 cn»J 9tC9 I cantatai 
nTWtaS artfn «W, *g, fa C*ltn C^at*TC*T9 
■TtCJ* faaTn ? 9aai ff*. ftica* *tgjn?- 
me* fsfanntfami cnnta ®eat*en *91 9t*ia 
faatn *ttg, nft« ^mntwa sttn C9§ *i 
9«5l1 9tW9t9l *^C*ta fal* acn, ntt&a 
C9t*t^: f*C9 *9t9lfrlC*fS C9& 49*ta 9at9 
•IWW *1, 9C* cal *tf* ^C9 CSTC 91W9 I 


<^c*f«r?nr *r wi %cw %cw 
cfc*ic9 at^ 9atpn m, ctctu ^r^>rff?9fa 
9PK9 *f* aca 1 ^ta >ot ^atc^a ai’aw* 
^’an»i ?tai 9ca atcaa 4w artf*a 

ata^^r cawa arst 1 tNftv, $) Suta \ 
a^ca caw c»fff, c*fc« cnff, 4ata 9ca «f*c9»{ 
9c*w 9i^vi 1 cvrtw atfira itfa9^r?a'e 
atatasta 1 na-na m at«ai-at^fa *ca aw, 
ai aaca al 9« it^ca ai, a* 

caf®:9si anw 9ca 9ta 1 slaf? fa&tara 
fa^acaa aras fata caf^t^si 9ta* wn aa 1 
a^aa •«« fatarl ffa ata «taa *91 *ti>w 1 
9C9iw C9i 99 , f%9 w*f fn*ta lfa»ta9 
%ata caff * calf *l9t®f9l w aa^ataf 
ai aw c9i *ra ftf9w a^ai ata ai 1 9tw| 
atwa 9tt* cat% sr$, *caaf cat^ 1 atata eaten 
^nw, 4aa aa cat^f 1 9^«ua atat 1 ® atantw 1 

aTf^-aa '«^a-9t9Ta *c«it c^i 'ata *ta- 
*tl9t9*a ai, caatca cart atai st^ 1 eftn catena 
«ft9tn ataf?c9 1 aca nca enteas <(ac^ 
‘aTtwtatfae^’ 1 aatataf ana nten, ^na atfla 
a^a ata aat? faai fsf^^ata 1 fai atnnfsten 
4ta cncnccfa 9 'n«t9-?wtt^a atwa «ta*n 
enta 'n^n ntatw c*§ at«Tf aa, <®tn csta aa^ 
ata^ *t^a^ ntstcai ata 1 *tl atanratw «f* 
9ata *9 ^f9ta-=*f%ca, ^fnca-9t%a cat%aa 
fata *tnata a^na 9t*wi ca$ c^waai 1 9 ^ 
ata ai c*ca aa, 49atta ata « c^ta cat% *fn 
99 an *T*wt9Ttn 1 f^gfata^ cam enn, ata- 
nr^ttn 9t* *tani im ai, n^^a cat®a nwi 
at9Tt9 an 1 4ata« c^tnaata cntwa$ an *a 1 

c^enaata a*a f9 ^-aa^feiy 9tcai 99 


csf%® egata fa-rsa^ 9ta9 «sra 

( 49^ 49 ) 



wtwim* 40 ww c*c»r $i, 

40 fceiFC9 l 

tr ?n srefr scs sfc4 cscsssi / sfcscs? m 

5CSC* 4*I4tOTS Itfll, «faf? few vfii 
cmw %f$a, orco stfa-^s^si, itwi- 
m«M? c^si-ftftcos mst« sis*i i cssicji stS 
Wes c*csc?s scs scs Mftcs-oTftrcs ftc®* 
c*csssi i cwt«-w^wf« 4sco *ift **-$, OTS 
®r® c*csssts ftcss stco« $n wren i 

fts 4CS4 c41cm 44 c*css *iioi c*i$ i c«fw 
ftco on sTfa fwi c*rt*co$ stcss SFinwfr, 
c*cs C4TSH css SS ? stc* siftcs 
*J|CSS SCS3, 09 M$, C4t*t9 MCS CS C^^llsi 
shco •{ C>1$ 44$ S«9ST*lt, SI fcfa CSfSUO 
CfcCSCSS SttlMS S5S1S ftC9C*H I 

4r*ft MfaC4 g$»l 4SC«H. \C«f scs *icsn 
OTC4 I 41*8 *(C4 <W WM *C9 f4CS 4S I 
C4Ht« 1141 filSCSl M C*CSS I fal C*CS" 
ssts css i 4sts 04 w on ftcss csuisri- 
fnfti I 44 4® 40 **TW-* 1 TW CSM^fS 

4SCO *C9C* OTC4, fal CW C49TS I *(C«f 
C1CO SST$ 9^31, SCS9 TJS cSCS 4C*1 4C4SICS 
St**OT Wf*l I 

CS %H COfaO CASTS'$ $CO*lt$9! C*«J I *9^4 
«lfsCS-t *ofs 4CS SC9*Sl«91 OLWfS &fS4 
C4S1CS1, CSCOI Ot4$ SIS I fafsCS ^faC9 IlSTS 
ftCSS CSffci OTC4 ofa 4CS CS16S11 

WH C*C*|SSV$ 39 I M 4tC*!S STW OfS 
•non 44f& nsc4« c4-*ic«*r sifscs CSCO SI *11 

f*i* cs fi$c4 *rc* csco cscs 31 , css ft i to 
ft**f nfiiwwfl w *tc<? ft i cs cs *tsc*i sfa- 


*OT, «S TOIV $$V a|C? *ff ctt«r 

ftot&tt CS of? jfo! 

40 otfk* C4S1 « SSf? stsrsffcst «TC4fc CSC4 
?f? STS 4CS CfW ftw scar, St, S55 Cffi 
SC? C*TCf I 44ft «f|JrfC4 Stcsn cues CSCO fw, 
S$ StSTS 4tsr 40iJl 4«CS1 CSCS 01^1 fsco 
sesi 

o^c^csssro cst^lssi-$ ss i* O'Oi-ssstSs 
SSI, CMS SSI, slots ssi—gd> otfocs ftes 
SSI i sto-ftcsco cssi C*TC^ cstfel otoi stco 
cssioi StS|SC4 SSStfl 49 SCS-SCS ^SC5 tt4- 
SW1 44 Mess I 

Stfs otoi 'StS cstsi I s% scs ss ss 9CS 
f&C^ COI C$ct$ CM4&1 I M^tCO 5CO f$Cf, M 
SS C9TS 4SCS SI C4CS C4CS I 

ocs ots ftcsfs 4$ cM^I—cscoi sta? i 'stscs 

Stsl CSSiJtC4 'Q S5^tC4—4CSC-IS « CS |CSfS>PWf 

ss ssi4C4—oioi fses ^f5cse^ cs$sfe«stM— 
gustos scs, 4i^ft4ots scs, «tuss sfoSt 

gftstC4 SCS C4SCO scs CS SCS 5C«T, CS$ SCS I 

C*l$ SS St^sfSs ftews 5S1 'SftSTSOtest 44ft^ 

S4 SCS CSS, ocs S? sit^ I CS*r, 4TSS—OTS 
wfos 4S CSC^ ftsc% 'STS CS Sfe« CSC^ 

4CS S9 SCS I 

fa* SSTStCSS sfaco CS SS 5facs CSC^ CS$ 
4ts$ sro'estsi cofoo CSStS Uls *CS1 S5S 
*sTes» CS sfo fa* S* ssts 5iS I CS sfa 
5CSC*. 5SC^, SSCS I C*J$ SC4 SSftS SCS 
•*H5S SCS St«S1 44 SSt* 4Tfo 4 SSTWC44 
CS 5TftC9 ftes CSC*, *tf 4 MMC«* 4 S*n *1011 
SS4H SCS BfSTCS I 


cofao cssis ftSOS^ *SlS4 US 
( 44S’ *$ ) 



Renovated Tomb inauguration by Dr. S. N. Sen, 

^ ico-Chancellor. Calcutta University, on June 1, 107G 



Shri Subrata Mukherjee, 
Minister-in-Charge of Municipal Affairs speaks 



Homage by Shri S P. Mitra. C J. 
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Homage by Shri N. C. Mukherjee, 
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Homage by Shri S. P. Samaddar, 
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g* wnr ** i *t<n-wi TOt*-ft*rrw* 
tfftsrctail i w ttfro TO i m w, f* cw 
5t$ I TO ** ft* *$ Wt’ft-'fljrc* *rr^ to 
Wt*T* CT TO* *1tf^ ft«l I TOt* 

TO* TOf 5 1 f*i TO to *«rr»rft to— 

"TO *tft toI, *tf«rcsrc* *TO.■ 

ftTO TO TO« *i«TO*t $T* I afc*l 

TO C** *flTO C*l! 

S!T*11 TOfafa* Wfl tfTO 4C*l fciwl TO 
m, cw**T* wiwfl f*-*tc« cw *tfTO 
CWKf *tW *S(W1 I fa1 *ffaT* ▼«! 
TOi i ws, to*i c$* * TO*> 

<5T* TO I TO 3TO ^5 C«tt* TO^rUTf^ fcvtfa, 
TO TO*1 “^T l 
TOni fast* toi ^rc?* i?wn i *«$*, 

VR, fw, TO**—4$ “^fc 
W TOI “TO TO *\S* l" *1* 

fa|CS TOI “5W f*3* TO, 5C*1 qTO TO I* 
^C* TOt* HtC^I, TO TO?* *tt*1 I TOI 
TO^ftlC* Vllp, TOI *TPf* “TOI W$ *tTO* 
mfci, TO c*twi Wi-tTOr i 

gTO ^ c«tc* fc*nn *$ $«ft** *tfww 

nTOT« «nt»ct* *TO «i to *c* to- 
*^n*i i ftwwr 4(wtf^-cwti wm 
TO*-TO1 * 51®tTO TOC^ *TCf* *} TO**in 
*1 TOI 3TO ** CTO «Cf* $Vtfa* «?**«?$* 
WTfl TO (high) *vf-CW*t* nfflW i *fr* 
^PtCW TO TO 3W1 TO TO &?* TO TO ^C*l- 

%«!*, TO TO rtw *m fc<.TO i TO*i 

C«fa* TOfa ftl 

( •**.*[ 


smw 

tm 

*P*tt ^tsrt 


c?«fc* TO TO TO-4* sfTO TOf* TOcai * 
TO — cto ftart^l 1 

ft*T ft«I **1 I <s$ ftc? 8 !*! «lTO w CTO 

TOtc»n, TO«r* m»*i«i «**-fafc* «nr jfTO 

«R1«1 ffti i ^St?1 ^twi TO * wfa 
«sw f% « c«w ? f«!rsr tocri ^11 
^tCTO « «f«rfa1 C«1 TO C«tfft 
^Stw TOn I C^tCHt^t TOUT 

511 iJl I Itft? « «®PTC«f? W» ^8T51 *IW- 

5T*t1 TOC^ 4R!? ^flCTO C5 

*TO I ^1 ?»* ^*tt^51 
wm ovt^rfsi ?5|: fw 5TO ^twi, 5TO 
Sltwi i *«l *tc«65 «nf, tTO Wl, ^1* I 

5^ **tw <SI^ 

) 




ftcvcrv *itt3 c*ic*r 

*jqt$ I cv§ CW 35t5 

■gwc** ssm esc? 3ti?q qqt* $asi * *rm 
wifi* vie® ®it»rc*ii i vt* vffl s)v, sni 
«rrwfc*i ^twtc«i *iqtq «rwj sm c’ltit^- 
WfC*, ”«lt5t^'^t5?M *ff53^3 qfi>C5 
^SCntain I S\ 3C3 ^55, qfi ‘«5l C?C«( C*C«1, 
^m«f C^51 *$315 I 

>13311 C^I 3^ I 3T*1 •ffwtfMitflcim 
fi3ri3-lh3 C*f^T^ <sr«t^ W13 I fi^W-^ 
513 S5l33?t3C3q fill*® V^CI* <w41rai 
q>lt>tqlfl 43*31$ 11, *13 *131§ llltll 

C*f i art! 313*1 fifi 1$® 313 fi1l33 ¥® 
cvci fiw, w fltwt'e $t5 * 3313 w *131 
citi* fi3ti3 fin, 4^*tci n ^33 
fi&rn «i ficifi* **, cife 391J5I33 «i 
^ ficii i nw® vci ciivnn earn feitii— 

•*t1 C*C« ¥t«, 111 C'SCvS 5t'«, 3l-3—” 

«*C3l 11KS 41 «Pl3C33 §113 331, Ilf® 
cici ««r wwi 33*l33-qiaiH cm^® i 

'«irw^ new 43*. awn 3 cit «rt3* 
fiW^f «®153 3W §®?fiC35 Ilf 

43 ^ ssti 3 i&nsi “*tci 3 c*f*r whi* wn 
c«nr*n 3^13311 c*tii cic* cinfeaw. cq 
^ fv% fiTj ‘*13115 un' «t5fi® 1l¥C3«. 
q$3* ¥fil fa* 1t«H *1* 31 I 

4lC«$ 4*fcl *5|3l*l 1T«1 *31 C3C® 

«W3 I *l3lt¥3$ f33335i 1*|3C3 4* fitful 
fl3 ow-nta* *131 §H1® 4*«n 4* ^f*f- 

w\ emit* iiftnffei, u i^sriw* icwt* 
*«fl®l^T *1C13 11>31 i c*fi fic¥^i« IC* yw 
f|t*l3 33*>«3lW fl®l3¥ 43* fl®1 I <1 1&31 


Wii fi*53$ filf*TCT *3fi® {CVflPR i 
CV ¥t¥tt¥¥ «at¥ «f^3C3 ff5f «I¥tKI nf 5 f, 
¥n fic^s *itfi « ^rnfi «wtw, 3C5^3 
*TC3* it^ci c*$ arfi^t wtif c^cfefiari 
W541 % ^133 TOPIM C3tci>^ ^*]ir5 W c^, 
^&3Tqsflt ^^^3 ^ttcqf c«rq«n ^wnlfif, w$ 
^Tft3*lre imv qf*T¥t3 toiw, «wn «it£i 
“«5iqK5 ¥r«" f^eqeq ^ «fw ^ « ert^T 3i&^ 
*w>n «■f" fVcqcq i 

"jtll ^litc«tl’ 3C3 4* 

>ie¥t*ffiq^ few 31^ *i^3 *1Tq ¥01 vflW 
C3tqf^?f ^5«f3^T? aTfqwq «TW« 

V*\visn I 3TST^-aTl33 ^^3 ^fC3 

t>f«rtc3i veil* fim «Ttcfe*|ci ^tarl I 

C3^ >i3 fiqq ¥¥T¥ CV$ *w 

vc¥ 311 ^tsHJi ¥»m 3i«*rs ^-fisvs nrarqtc^i 
Mf*r® ^65^511 «£{«rtf«—C3t “iTC^q C?T¥tt C*fC® 
•nmtqcqq Ciftqam C333 fit^l fic^3, 

C3C3 5«iife **! *W"tmvcf?i zfw i va^ cq 

»ie¥TaHf JEW ^ C^fC-f, C*1 vac^ C¥9 ca^9ftf^5, 

^ 5 lq ^T 3 t« cqfiqi I ?iv*l, C 3 f ^31 ^cqcifl 

-it«-r*ii-^c^t<f qt^cqq frq^tfi cw, cvi 

fif WCS ¥C3, ^®tq »l"tu^ <S’9^^W! W, 
cq 4% ^?mr 3C3 quit's •fM i ^qsujq 
“5C*n fi«3 3C^5, 5Cqi 33T3 »fW l” 

ficw% fin vs^i Jicqc^ vast's *v 

q®—^f%n fi«f «nt viu «fq«t«i 'e 
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The 

SKIN 


1 of a man has got to be tough. And it must 
feel comfortable. He can’t give proper atten¬ 
tion to what he’s doing if his chin is sore 
••• after a close shave or his shoulder hurts where 
he scratched it on a nail. He doesn’t have to 
suffer the discomforts to prove he is a man. 



BOROLINE 


ANTISEPTIC PERFUMED CREAM 

provides quick relief from all such minor troubles. 
G * D. This gentle antiseptic perfumed cream exerts a sooth- 

PHARMACEUTICALS ing effect on the skin and does it the world of good. 


PVT. LTD. 

BOROLINE MOUSE 
CALCUTTA-700001 


Be a man. Be comfortable 


BOROLINE 


is right for the skin of a man. 
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With Best Compliments of 


Das Reprographics Limited 

P-10, TARATALLA ROAD, 

Calcutta-700053 


Space Donated Bv 


TECHNOPLAST PRIVATE LIMITED 

2, GANESH CHANDRA AVENUE, 
CALCUTTA-13. 

(Room No. 7, 5th Floor) 

Telephone : 23-0602 
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HG 



• DRUMS, KEGS, BARRELS 

• HEAVY-DUTY DRUMS 

• HAMILTON TUBULAR POLES 

• SHEET METAL WORK 

• ALUMINIUM & STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATION 

• TRANSMISSION TOWERS 

• STRUCTURALS 

• MECHANICAL FABRICATION 

• PLATEWORK-PRESSING, BENDING & ROLLING 

• PRESSED STEEL TANKS 

• FORGING AND STAMPING 

• CHEMICAL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

• WELDING : SPOT-ARC-RESISTANCE-ARGON-ACETYLENE 

• HEAT TREATMENT, PAINTING & STOVING 

• GALVANIZING 


OFFICE 

96, Garden Reach Road, 
Calcutta-23. 

Phone : 45-3991 (3 Lines) 


FACTORY 

il, Goho Road, 

P. O. Ghusuri, Howrah. 

Phone : 66-3635 (2 Lines) 


HIND GALVANIZING AND ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ALL ROUND SERVICE TO YOUR SATISFACTION 


I 3 J 
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MANUFACTURER OF MOSAIC TILES, MOSAIC MATERIALS 
AND MARBLE CONTRACTOR 

TARA FLOORS 

42A/IB, RAJA SANTOSH ROAD, 
CALCUTTA-700027. 

PHONE : 45-2881 • 45-4380 

“DAVID HARE" 


SPACE DONATED BY 


K. P. BASU PUBLISHING CO. 

42, BIDHAN SARANI, CALCUTTA 

PIN : 700006 

Gram : “ALGEBRA", Calcutta 
Phone : 34-1100 
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SECOND HOOGHLY BRIDGE 


AN ADDITIONAL LINK BETWEEN CALCUTTA & HOWRAH 
AN AMBITIOUS PROJECT OF THE H.R.B.C. 


But why this additional link between CALCUTTA and HOWRAH ? 

Well, the frequent & terrific traffic jams on Rabindra Setu will pro¬ 
vide the answer. Surely, Eastern India needs this additional communication 
link. 

The new bridge is the longest-span and highest-level bridge of two 
plane cable-stayed steel box-girder design—First in India. 


Issued by 

The Hooghly River Bridge Commissioners 

18, RABINDRA SARANI, 

CALCUTTA*!. 
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With Best Compliments of 


PROVISION & TOILET DEALERS ASSOCIATION 

BAGREE MARKET 


Feels proud for the privilege it has to pay each of its members 

HOMAGE 

to the illustrious memory of DAVID HARE 

THE FATHER OF MODERN EDUCATION IN INDIA 
on the occasion of the Bicentenary of his Birth in 1975-76. 


With the Compliments of ; 



J 
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For Urticaria, Altargia dtmtttMa, 
liwagt-Mn Prickly hMC 
rrunofl cis» 



Fof Pilckly heat, 
blemishes on the (wo. 
Tinas Versicolor. 
Acne Vulgaris ate. 


Nr Corn or Clavua 


k. A 


Nr Tinas vaiaicotar, 
Beborrhoeta OermathtseM, 


Nr Sunburn, Urticaria, 
Ceasma and any other 
irrltabta conditions 
of the akin 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES PRIVATE LTD 


CIPLA 


INDIA'S NATIONAL 
PHARMACEUTICAL CONCERN 


\ 


CIPLA REMEDIES ARE AMONG THE WORLD’S BEST* 

CHEMICAL. INDUSTRIAL * 
PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES. LTD. 

2S2. BELLAS IS ROAD. BYCUUA. BOMBAY-B. 
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With Best Compliments From : 


Gram: "LIBERTY"-CAL 


Phone 


Showroom : 34-3173 
Office : 34-4848 


B. C. MAITY & CO. 

( ESTD.—1909) 

Prop.: ANIL KUMAR MAITY 

( EX-STUDENT, HARE SCHOOL ) 


SHOWROOM: 

94, PREN CHAND BORAL STREET, 

CALCUTTA—12. 


DEALERS IN: 

Electro-Plating Chemicals 

Polishing Materials 

Plating & Polishing Machineries 


i » i 
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ATTUNED TO 
PEOPLE’S 
ASPIRATIONS 



United Bank of India 

(A GOVERNMENT OF INOIA UNDERTAKING) 

nu 
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With Best Compliments From 


20th Century-Fox Corporation (India) Pvt. Ltd. 

19, CHOWR1NGHEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA-13. 

* 

Distributor for 20th Century-Fox films :— 

• UNITED ARTISTS 
0 ALLIED ARTISTS 

• AVCO EMBASSY PICTURES 

• A. B. C. PICTURES 


With Best Compliments of 


STADMED PRIVATE LIMITED. 

84, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA-20. 
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KM 


Indian Oxygen Limited 
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From health tonics to eye-drops, 
we area family friend In millions of homes: 



East India 
Pharmaceutical 
Works limited* 
Calcutta* 16. 


East India Pharmaceuticak-servfng 
quality medicines to the millions. 

To use a cliche well, we are really playing out 
the time-tested proverb ‘A friend in need is a friend 
indeed !’ And not just for a privileged few, but for 
millions of Indian homes. From providing an 

drop for a grandfather to a tonic for a growing 


ror. r-i. 


priced within easy reach. 4 

It was in 1936 that our role was cast. 

Started by a small group of committed scientists* 
chemists and pharmacists, 

East India Pharmaceutical Works 
Limited indigenously researching,, 
formulating and marketing medicines 
for the common man. 


East India Pharmaceutical Work* work for you 




BALARAM’S 


GANJEE & JANGIA 

PHOHE-352948 CALCUTTA i 


We 


Pay our Homage 


DAVID HARE 


on the occasion of his 
BICENTENARY OF BIRTH CELEBRATION 
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The National Insulated Cable Co. 

of India Ltd. 

NICCO HOUSE 

HARE STREET, CALCUTTA-700 001. 


Manufacturers of: 

POWER & DISTRIBUTION CONDUCTORS. 

GROOVED COPPER CONTACT WIRES FOR RAILWAY TRACTION. 
WINDING WIRES. 

POWER & CONTROL CABLES. 

MINING, LOCOMOTIVE AND SPECIAL CABLES. 

DOMESTIC CABLES AND FLEXIBLES. 


With Best Comvlimkmts ok 


GOLDEN FILMS & FINANCE PRIVATE LTD. 

5, JAWAHARLAL NEHRU ROAD, 
CALCUTTA-700013. 


Distributors of Worldwide 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MEYERS PICTURES 
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IT IS HIGH TIME TO THINK & ACT TOGETHER 

HERE IS OUR TWENTY-POINT PROGRAMME 
FOR THE GOOD OF CALCUTTA 

T hrow Not Garbage between 8 A.M. and 3 P.M. 

W aste of Water Is a Sin — Close a Running Tap 
E lectricity Stolen from Lamp Post is Money Stolen from Public Fund 

N ational Solidarity starts from Education— We run — 

261 Free Primary Schools, 1 Creche & 9 Night Schools 

T own is part of Country: Its Improvement is Country's Improvement 
Y our Constructive Criticism will keep us on Right Path 
P eriodical Inoculation and Vaccination fight Epidemic 
O bliteration of Writings on Walls Beautifies the City 

I mpurity in Foodstuff Cripples the Nation : Join Hands to Punish the Crime 
N eglect not Parks and Trees : they are City's Lungs 
T omorrow's Calcutta will emerge from Today's Efforts 
P avements are for Pedestrians—Encroachment is a Nonbailable Offence now 
R oads are Arteries of City : Their maintenance is a Must 
O ur city — Don't treat it as a Spitoon or Urinal 
G anga and the Sky are our Heritage—Don't Pollute them 
R evenues are Sinews of Service—Pay Your Tax Regularly 
A void Eating Cut Fruits to Prevent Diseases 
M aximise Co-ordination to Further All Activities 

M ore and more amenities to citizens—is the Motto of the Corporation 
E very Construction should keep adequate Open Space as per New Building Regulations 


The Corporation of Calcutta in the life of Calcutta 


N5) 
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A STEADY GROWTH... 


Age counts only when Experience and Efficiency are -V; . 

associated with it. In a little o vet a decade we have IP 
already made our steps felt by the physicians, 
pharmacists, sufferers and our countrymen in general. 
How ? The answer is there; Experience and Effici- a 
ency. We have succeeded because we have ^ 

been honest in our endeavours. Experience and 
Efficiency coupled with honesty 1 have gone a long way 
In creating confidence in the products we manufacture 
following ideal conditions And such conditions are found 
through painstaking researches 
and persuits. We go on 
our future on 
our present dealing 

with disease as our m 

enemy, while 
the mitigation of suffering 
as our goal- 


pri ntadex/dm/»p>49/74 






With The Best Compliments of : 


K. C. DAS (P) LIMITED 

CATERERS, CONFECTIONERS & PURVEYORS 

3, RAMAKRISHNA LANE, 

CALCUTTA-3 
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If there be any to whom we are 
bound in a bondage of gratitude 
which no man liquidate, 

it is DAVID HARE. 


CROMPTON GREAVES LIMITED 

Electrical Engineers, -Manufacturers 8- Contractors 

50, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, 

CALCUTTA. 16 
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an aid to a lifetime of 

Each 10 ml. Contain! ; 


ntALin 


Hydrolyaed Protein 3.S ml. 

Oraksharista (Farmantad 

grape juice) 4.2 ml. 

Sodium Glycerophosphate 60 mg. 

Pot. Glycerophosphate 80 mg. 

L-Lysine Monohydrochloride 30 mg. 

Sodium Glutamate 130 mg. 

Nux Vomica Tincture I.P. 0.03 ml. 

Alcohol 28±5% Proof 

In a sweet palatable flavoured base 


INDICATIONS AND USES 
A potent tonic indicated tor the treatment Of 
physical and mental overwork, convalescence 
and post natal care. In case of debility and 
lowered vitality, WINOMINOS will be found 
a most efficient restorative. Its effect is 
lasting in contrast to merely temporary 
stimulas of drugs. 


health building elixir that invigorates & energises. 

DOSE: 2—3 tablespoonful 3 times a day or advised by physician. 

--an ideal reconstructive ramT 


tTHE CALCUTTA CHEMICAL CO.. LTD. 
1 35, Panditia Road. Calcutta-28 


HOMAGE TO THE MEMORY OF IMMORTAL 


DAVID HARE 


R. V. BRIGGS & CO., (private) LIMITED 

Chemical Analysts. Ship's Surveyors & Marine Engineers 


9, BENTINCK STREET, 
CALCUTTA-1 
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With Best Compliments From 


RANJAN 

PAINTING CONTRACTOR for HOME & INDUSTRY 


10/l/IC, Nepal Bhattacharjee Street, 
CALCUTTA-26. 

Phone : 34-2569 


With Oompltm hints — 


WELLMAN INCANDESCENT INDIA LIMITED 


Manufacturers of All Types of 
Industrial Furnaces & Allied Equipment. 


8, Ho Chi Minh Sarani, Calcutta-700 071 

Telex : 021-3157 

Telephone : 44-1061 ( 6 Lines ) Telegrams : WELLMANS Calcutta 
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With Best Compliments : 


From : 


DOLPHIN LABORATORIES PRIVATE LTD. 

4I/2B, SARAT BOSE ROAD, 

CALCUTTA -700 020. 
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RESPECTFUL BIRTH BICENTENARY HOMAGE 

to 

DAVID HARE 

( 1775—1842 ) 

Pioneer Of Modern English Education In India 

MARTIN BURN 


HOMAGE TO flftST SECRETARY Of 
CALCUTTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 

DAVID HARE 


UNITED LABORATORIES (INDIA) PVT. LTD. 

29, MANNAPARA ROAD, 
CALCUTTA.700050 

Tel: 58-2299 
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Highest Ever Interest 


3l.9l°/o 

t 

under 

N13W DOUBLE DEPOSIT PLAIV 


For details please contact 
any of our branches. 


ALLAHABAD BANK 

Your own Bank 

( A Government of India Undertaking ) 

Head Office : 14, India Exchange Place, 
CALCUTTA-700 001 
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UAVID HARK 


Worked All His Life 
For 

PROGRESS OF INDIANS 
On The Twin Wheels 
Of 

HUMANISM AND RATIONALISM 


•• 


THE WHEELS STILL MOVE ON 
with 

THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED. 

( HALDIA DIVISION ) 
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DAVID HARE 


SPARKED THE FLAME TO KINDLE 
THE FIRE IN OUR HEARTS 

FOR EDUCATION AND PROGRESS 


ee 


For quick spirk and flame 

ESAVI match manufacturing co. 

CALCUTTA-54 


I 
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HOMAGE 


to 

The Memory of the Sacred Soul 
that was 

DAVID HARK 


INDIA 

RUBBER GOODS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

Calcutta-54 
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Gram : PINETREE 
Telex: 021-2123 


Phone : Office : 55-7231/32 
Works : 61 -8207/8431 


GOVIND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED. 

Leading Manufacturer of C. I. Castings upto 10 M/T 

per piece according to Customers' drawings and * 

specifications. 

Contractors to Railways and D. G. S. &. D. 

Exporters of Counter-Weights, Manhole Covers, Gully Gratings etc. 

Specialist in Bottom Plates and Ingot Moulds. 


Works: 

100/1, G. T. Road, 
Rishra, Hooghly. 


Registered Office : 

219, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta-700006 


HOMAGE 


DAVID HARE 


Phone : 24-5461 ( 6 Lines ) 


SMITH STANISTREET & CO., LTD. 

18, Convent Road, Calcutta-700 014 
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\NHAT MAKES A BANK DIFFERENT ? 


Friendliness 
prompt attention 
and efficient service 


It is the friendly personal attention given to your 
problems that will convince you why banking with 
us — is worthwhile. However small may be your deposit, 
our full range of prompt and different services is 
available to you. 


A welcome awaits you at — 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

( Incorporated in England by Royal Charter 1853 ) 

A member of Standard Chartered Bank Group. 


where service is taken into account — 


Interest on Savings A/o 
5% p.a. 

Interest on Term Deposit — 
Please enquire at any 
of our offices. 


4. Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 

14, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 

31, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-16. 

208* Rashbehari Avenue, Gariahat. Calcutta-29 
( with Safe Deposit Locker facilities ). 


Income from investments 6, Vivekananda Road, Jorasanko, Calcutta-7 

upto Rs.3000—in aggregate ■ - ( with Safe Deposit Locker facilities ). 

Income Tax Free . -j 0 , Nirmal Chunder Street, Bowbazar. Calcutta-12. 


Interest Receipts upto any 
amount — No deduction of 
Tax at source. 


21/A, R. G. Kar Road, Shyambazar, Calcutta-4. 

67, CossipOre Road, Calcutta-36 

( with Safe Deposit Locker facilities ). 
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CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT TRUST 


Offers fully developed land in Calcutta Corporation area with clear 
title for — 

A) EMPLOYEES' HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

B ) EXPANDING LOCAL COMMERCIAL FACILITIES, e.g.. 
Banks, Commercial and Shopping Centres, 

Warehousing and Cold Storage, Cinemas and 
Theatre Houses. 


Construction of buildings on mutually approved designs in conformity 
with environmental and structural parameters of the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion and subject to relevant statutory constraints e.g., the Urban Land 

( Ceiling and Regulations ) Act 1976, may be undertaken in select cases on 
an agency basis where such construction is on land purchased from the 
C I.T. 


For all details please contact :— 


SALES PROMOTION CELL 

CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT TRUST 

P-16, INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE EXTN., 
CALCUTTA-700012. 

TELEPHONE: 32-1032 
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Homage to the Sacred Memory of 


DAVID HARE 


Phone: 34-3802 
34-9764 


ASHUTOSH ROY & SON 

Dealers in : 

Plumbing, Sanitary, Cast Iron, Soil, Galvanised Gas, Fittings etc. 
Laboratory Requisites a Speciality. 

NO, COLLEGE STREET, CALCUTTA-12 


Homage to the Sacred Memory of 

DAVID HARE 


Phone : 33-4528 
33-1253 


S. BASU & CO. 

Timber Merchants, Contractors, Importers & Order Suppliers 


187, MAHARSHI DEBENDRA ROAD ( Nimtolla ) 
CALCUTTA-6 
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1. Bharatiya Banausadhi (in Bengali ) edited by 



Prof. Asima Chatterjee. ( 5 parts ) Each part 

Rs. 

30/- 

2. 

Education and the Nation—by Prof. K, N. Sen 

Rs. 

30/- 

3. 

Collected Poems & Early Poems & Letters 
—by Manmohon Ghosh 

Rs. 

1 

CM 

4. 

Early Indian Indigenous Coins 
—edited by Dr. D. C. Sarkar 

Rs. 

12/- 

5. 

Fundamental of Hinduism ( 2nd. Edition ) 

—by Dr. S. C. Chatterjee 

Rs. 

5/- 

6. 

Foreigners of Ancient India & Lakshmi & Saraswati 
in Art & Literature—edited by Dr. D. C. Sarkar 

Rs. 

12/- 

7. 

Gopi Chandra Nataka 
—by Dr. Tarapada Mukherjee 

Rs. 

10/- 

8. 

Illusion and its Corrections—by Dr. J. Mukherjee 

Rs. 

20/- 

9. 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy—Birth 

Centenary Souvenir 

Rs. 

15/- 

10. 

Bengal Famine—1943—Tarak Chandra Das 

Rs. 

6/- 

11. 

Bharata War and Pauranic Genealogies 
edited by Dr. D. C. Sarkar 

Rs. 

10/- 

12. 

Classical Indian Philosophy—Dr. Satis Chandra 

Chatterjee 

Rs. 

7 50 

13. 


Rs. 

7-50 

14. 

Indian Feudalism—Ram Saran Sarma 

Rs. 

15/- 

15. 

Contributions to the History of Islamic 

Civilization Vol. 1—S Khuda Bukhsh 

Rs. 

8/- 

16. 

Sat? « WitWlHf 

Rs. 

6/- 

17. 

?3W#t3 ffa—®1; 

Rs. 

10/- 

18. 

3*f3'63t 5 lt3 Mt?— *r*ITfSF5 *ft*l 

Rs. 

15/- 

19. 

Six Ways of Knowing—Dr. D. M. Datta 

Rs. 

15/- 

20. 

Studies in Arabic and Persian Medical Literature 
—Muhamad Zubayr Siddiqui 

Rs. 

12/- 


f333C«f3 wy 'SJsJJfgit? 3RP? : 

^l%^i §w>m fti§T$r 

8br?t 5TWA1 C3t$, 3sfa*1s5l-ii» 
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MILLENIUM HENCE 

Newspapers will flash the news of a new "MAHENJODARO". 
Archaeologists will discover "THE GREAT METROPOLIS OF CALCUTTA". 
Pundits will quarrel over the date. But all will be surprised that even in 
antiquity, this was a city with an enviable town-planing : large and wide 
avenues, a network of underground railway, a huge bridge across the river, an 

up-to-date sewerage system, and many things else.Scholars will 

wonder how such a huge endeavour was ever possible. 

C. M. P. 0. 

( CALCUTTA METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANISATION ) 

Now not only Calcutta, all over West Bengal, CMPO 
planners are etching plans for many more "Little Calcuttas". 

Issued by the Calcutta Metropolitan Organisation 


OUR HOMAGE TO 

DAVID HARE 


A. R. CONSTRUCTION & CO. 

BUILDER & CONTRACTOR 

25, MADAN MOHONTALA STREET, 

CALCUTTA-5 

PHONE : 55-1335 
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WITH COMPLIMENTS FROM ; 


S. KUNDU 

Government Contractor 

129/1, N. S. DUTT ROAD, 
HOWRAH-1. 


With Compliments Fbom : 


BHABANI KUNDU 
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Talkie Show House 


OFFERS ITS HOMAGE TO THE 
MEMORY OF DAVID HARE 


13-A, Shibdas Bhaduri Street, Calcutta-4 


Phone : 55-2270 



With Compliments From 


Eastern lOne Tronics (P) Ltd 

70B, LENIN SARANI, CALCUTTA-700013 


Phone i 24-0326 
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With Best Compliments From ; 


Paramount Films of India Ltd. 

( Incorporated in U. S. A. ) 

Distributor of great pictures like 

THE TEN COri/lMANDMENTS 
. MY NAME IS NOBODY 
SAMSON & DELILAH 
AIRPORT 1975 
EARTHQUAKE 
THE STING 
JAWS 

HUMAYAN COURT • LINDSAY STREET 
CALCUTTA-700016 



With Best Compliments From 


BENODE LADSARIA 

Dharamtala Street, * Calcutta. 

PHONE : 23-6419 
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With Best Compliments of: 


UNITY FILMS 

4 2 A, BENIAPUKUR ROAD, CALCUTTA-14 



With Best Compliments From : 


Columbia Films of India Ltd. 

Distributors of the world famous Pictures 

Like 

LOST HORIZON • BURGLERS 
CREATURES THE WORLD EORGOT • THE HEIST 
NICHOLAS THE ALEXANDRA 

Metro House * Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Bombay 400 001 
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CALCUTTA THROUGH THE AGES 


Calcutta did not come to be in a day; 
it grew gradually. Before it became 
today's great metropolis, it had to pas* 
through many a period of disorder, 
many a crisis. Consider the Calcutta 


of 1700. It had neither gas nor 
piped water, neither mansions 
nor paved streets. Of vehicles 
there was just one; the 
palanquin. The electric light or the 
motor-driven car was undreamt of. 

But the underground railway is no 
faraway dream in the Calcutta of today 
It is very much a concrete project. 
Considering Calcutta's huge population, 
limited size, narrow streets and 
paucity of surface carriages, the 
underground railway has become 
an immediate necessity. In order to 
give shape to this gigantic project, 
we need, before all else, 

the understanding 
and cooperation of the great 
of this city. We know 
that the Caieuttan is a most 
patient and considerate being. We 
do trust that he will put up with the 
■temporary irritations and inconve¬ 
niences that are inevitable when such an 
enormous transformation is taking place, 
bearing in mind the dazzling picture 
of a bright morrow. The underground 
railway is not just one more mode 
of transport; it is a major step towards 
drawing a new map of Calcutta. 


CALCUTTA 

DID NOT COME 

TO BE 
IN A DAY 
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THE TUBE ETCHES A NEW MAP OF CALCUTTA 
METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT PROJECT 
(RAILWAYS) „ 
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Reaching out 
to people... 
and helping 
people to help 
themselves 
profitably 
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ucocft 


United 

Commercial Bank 
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The best 
means of 
growth come 

from within 

o 



* I.T.C. Limited 
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Pro mode is reading, 

out von can turn oil 

* 

the- lijihts. 


He’s blind. 


Blindness is just one of the 
many human afflictions. Mental 
retardation, physical disablement, 
disease and deprivation too plague 
our environment. 

A lot needs to be done to contain them. 

We at Bengal Chemical are 
ever conscious of our role in society. 

We express it through the many 
vital, life-giving pharmaceuticals we 
prepare with infinite care for 
many millions who suffer physically 
or mentally. Because we have a 
deep-rooted concern for life. 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 
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There may not be 
another 

JESWARA... 
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The children were saved 


because Jeswara was around. \ 

A noble man, who thought \ 

nothing of his own life before \ ***** 

Men like Jeswara are rare to 
find. We remember him with 
pride, respect and gratitude. Oo please 
remember why we had to lose him. 

If remembering him, you desist from cutting across the railway tracks, 
you will be paying a true homage to his memory. 


EASTERN RAILWAY 
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